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BOOK  I. 


CHAPTER  I. 

SEVENTY  years  ago  the  village  of  Eichfield,  Ohio,  flour 
ished  close  upon  the  boundaries  of  the  settled  West. 
Sheltered  from  the  world  by  low  fertile  hills,  the  early 
inhabitants,  sons  and  daughters  of  the  old  country,  led 
simple,  God-fearing  lives.  Scotch-Irish  thrift  and  Cal- 
viniotic  theology  alone  regulated  conduct. 

In  the  days  of  the  Territory  outlying  farms  spread 
sparsely  from  between  uncleared  forests.  Later  log 
cabins  gave  place  to  square  houses  of  two  stories  and 
square-steepled  churches.  Even  then  sobriety  governed 
the  town,  and  suppressed  the  possibilities  of  architec- 
ture.  A  front  porch  never  adorned  a  Eichfield  home- 
stead.  Carnal  abominations  were  scorned  in  the  deeply 
religious,  conservative  neighborhood.  When  a  great 
national  highway  marked  the  importance  of  a  rival  vil 
lage,  with  rolling  stagecoaches  arid  dashing  leaders,  no 
jealous  pangs  were  felt  in  little  Richfield.  Years  hence 
when  railroads  avoided  the  hamlet,  to  cross  and  recross 
the  Buckeye  State  in  almost  every  other  locality,  the  con 
tented  town'sfolk  sang  psalms,  and  continued  to  de 
nounce  musical  instruments,  and  to  wrangle  over  the 
zoological  monsters  of  Revelation. 
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Stubborn  patriarchs  rejoiced  unto  the  end  that  the  iron 
horse  belched  smoke  and  fire  seven  miles  away.  The 
marvelous  tales  of  an  enterprising  prodigal,  returned 
from  a  far  country,  never  confounded  the  austere  farmer. 
No  agriculturalist  could  be  induced  to  relinquish  an  inch 
of  his  land.  The  advantages  of  daily  trains  did  not  grow 
clear.  Each  prudent  man  believed  a  bird  in  the  hand 
•worth  two  in  the  bush.  All  were  satisfied  to  live  apart, 
curious,  in  the  main,  concerning  the  great  world  beyond, 
but  unable  to  overcome  the  local  inertia  of  prejudiced 
content.  A  short  journey  into  an  adjoining  county, 
which,  perhaps,  held  a  favorite  brother  or  sister,  was  re 
garded  as  a  matter  for  earnest  prayer  and  apprehension. 
In  these  early  days,  when  a  young  woman  married,  and 
went  forty  miles  from  home,  her  family  wept  bitterly, 
and  gave  her  up  almost  as  gloomily  as  if  she  had  departed 
from  life. 

It  ever  remained  the  custom  in  Kichfield  to  denounce 
the  explorer.  The  broad,  beautiful  Ohio  River,  which 
kept  to  its  bed  four  miles  distant,  was  seldom  viewed  ex 
cept  by  wild  young  men  and  shiftless  ramblers.  In  those 
parts  women  did  not  aspire  to  travel,  and  glimpses  of 
natural  scenery  were  not  included  among  feminine  priv 
ileges.  River  packets  were  discussed  in  secret  by  the 
younger  men;  but  the  aged  regarded  a  steam-floated 
palace  as  a  direct  insult  to  the  ark. 

In  view  of  deeply-rooted  prejudices  and  simple  ambi 
tions,  the  birth  of  years  effected  but  few  changes  in  the 
mild  prosperity  of  the  town.  Occasionally  a  family  de 
parted  to  reside  in  Parkersville,  where  flourished  an  early 
academy,  and  a  few  years  later  a  young  ladies'  seminary. 
But  the  majority  of  settlers  remained  true  to  a  chosen 
hamlet,  happy  amid  honest  avocations  and  a  routine  of 
homely  duties. 
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Yet  if  Bichfield  appeared  somewhat  dull  in  its  tem 
poral  progress,  there  was  little  to  be  desired  in  regard  to 
its  spiritual  growth.  In  all  the  great  State  of  Ohio  there 
was  no  locality  so  deeply  pious.  None  so  uncompromis 
ingly  fond  of  established  Presbyterian  and  Covenanter 
doctrines.  Children  were  brought  up  to  believe  as  their 
parents  did,  without  the  inconvenience  of  personal  in 
vestigation.  It  was  the  stanch  Scotch-Irish  element, 
subdued  by  a  sprinkling  of  well-to-do  Quakers,  which 
rendered  the  village  so  unusually  deaf  to  the  tinkling 
cymbals  of  the  noisj'  world  beyond.  The  community 
was  savagely  doctrinal.  Error  was  always  reproved,  and 
for  actual  sins  mild  or  severe  discipline  was  firmly  dealt 
out  by  a  stern  tribunal.  Of  all  methods  of  punishment, 
that  of  public  appearance  before  the  minister  and  elders 
of  a  church,  upheld  by  a  gaping,  overawed  congregation, 
was  the  most  terrible.  Scaffolds  and  stocks  were  then 
historical  horrors,  yet,  in  no  previous  age  was  torture 
more  nicely  administered.  In  quiet,  isolated  Richfield 
were  enacted  tragedies  of  both  soul  and  flesh. 

The  little  town  was  built  on  one  long  street.  A  hill  at 
each  end  emphasized  the  importance  of  distant  neighbor 
hoods.  Lippencott's  eminence  led  modestly  to  the  coun 
try.  From  the  top  of  Price's  summit  the  stranger  caught 
an  immediate  glimpse  of  the  square-steepled  churches. 
These  important  edifices  were  always  the  principal  archi 
tectural  features  of  the  hamlet.  To  each  church  was 
attached  a  burying  ground.  The  propriety  of  the  ar 
rangement  was  apparent,  for  none  ever  questioned  the 
predilection  of  a  disembodied  denominational  soul.  If 
there  were  spooks  in  the  graveyards  of  Richfield,  each 
ghost  kept  to  his  own  territory.  On  a  slight  elevation, 
noticeably  removed  from  the  row  of  churches,  stood  the 
Quaker  meeting  house,  a  structure  devoid  of  ornate  or  use- 
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less  appendage.  The  plain,  low  building  fully  satisfied 
the  drab-garbed  aristocrats,  and  was  often  silent,  in 
marked  contrast  with  houses  of  worship  not  far  distant. 

From  the  spiritually  crowned  vicinity  of  Price's  Hill, 
the  long  street  swept  forward  to  the  center  of  the  town's 
traffic.  Here  shops  and  houses  were  built  side  by  side, 
and  family  and  commercial  life  intermingled  gayly.  Be 
cause  there  were  so  few  individual  differences  in  the 
architecture  of  the  village,  the  pretentious  white  steps 
leading  up  to  the  residence  of  the  Quakeress,  Elizabeth 
Tatern,  had  always  provoked  unkind  criticism.  These 
steps  had  been  accused  of  reaching  away  in  vainglorious 
disdain  from  the  adjoining  general  merchandise  store  of 
the  lady's  son,  Abraham  Henry.  Pride  was  the  one 
passion  which  pious  Kichfield  refused  to  condone.  Cer 
tain  villagers  had  also  observed  that  the  silk-gowned 
Quakeress  declined  to  wait  upon  the  dry  goods  counter, 
or  to  dispense  molasses  from  the  rear  of  the  store.  For 
these  offenses  the  good  lady  was  deemed  lofty.  A  de 
lectable  day  of  adversity  was  often  pictured  for  her  by 
envious  tongues.  Still,  disaster  never  came  to  Elizabeth, 
while  the  same  women  who  failed  to  control  their  jeal 
ousies  looked  ever  with  longing  at  prosperous  Abraham 
Henry.  In  view  of  marriageable  daughters,  the  good 
wives  accepted  with  avidity  the  smallest  overture  on  the 
part  of  the  great  lady  of  the  town.  Each  was  foolishly 
flattered  when  she  was,  perchance,  invited  into  the  won 
derful  flower  garden  at  the  back  of  the  great  white  house. 
The  event  was  not  soon  forgotten.  To  walk  by  the  side  of 
dove  clothed  Elizabeth,  and  accept  from  her  soft  hands  a 
bunch  of  June  pinks,  or  a  bouquet  of  bachelor  buttons 
and  four  o'clocks,  was  a  distinction  begrudged  by  those 
less  fortunate. 

A  still  greater  honor  boasted  an  invitation  to  tea.     The 
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aristocratic  Quakeress  could  be  both  gracious  and  benevo 
lent.  She  never  forgot  a  friend,  either  in  trouble  or 
prosperity.  If  sorrow  came  to  those  she  loved,  she 
soothed  and  ministered  to  them  with  all  the  strength  of 
her  calm,  deep  nature.  When  a  daughter  of  the  village 
married  to  reside  from  home,  Elizabeth  Tatem  pinned  a 
flower  upon  the  bride's  bosom  and  wished  her  joy. 
"When  the  proud  young  wife  came  back,  with  a  treasure 
hidden  in  a  long  red  cloak,  the  Quaker  lady  was  the  first 
neighbor  to  do  the  baby's  beauty  full  justice;  the  first 
to  invite  the  little  stranger  to  the  great  white  house. 
There  its  mother  was  feasted  upon  delicious  chicken, 
while  the  youngster  squirmed  in  the  middle  of  the  guest 
room  bed. 

It  was  Elizabeth  Tatem  who  organized  relief  when  the 
village  was  smitten  by  a  scourge.  When  the  spotted 
fever  swept  through  the  town  and  blighted  home  after 
home,  Elizabeth  cared  for  both  the  dead  and  the  living. 
While  churches  held  protracted  meetings  and  prayed  all 
night  for  the  staying  of  the  plague,  the  calm  Quakeress 
went  from  house  to  house,  dispensing  nourishment  to 
the  living  and  washing  the  infected  linen  of  the  dead. 
Then,  when  the  pestilence  was  stayed,  she  wore  once 
more  her  silken  gowns.  Again,  at  sundown,  she  watered 
her  flowers,  or  gathered  bunches  of  hundred-leaf  roses 
for  her  front  room.  Such  was  Elizabeth  Tatem,  the 
Quakeress  of  Richfield. 
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CHAPTER  H. 

THE  Rev.  Samuel  Powers,  although  not  celebrated  for 
flights  of  oratory,  possessed  rare  qualifications  for  the 
ministry. 

Previous  to  the  good  man's  advent,  the  adjacent  con 
gregations  of  Richfield  and  Clear  Creek  had  been  torn 
with  chronic  dissensions.  In  the  year  1834  his  joint 
pastorate  had  been  proved  successful.  Before  that  period 
no  shepherd  had  discovered  undying  green  pastures  at 
Richfield,  and  upon  the  afternoon  of  a  Sabbath  day  duly 
selected,  still  waters  for  the  thirsty  sheep  of  the  smaller 
flock.  Prior  to  the  ecclesiastical  reign  of  Samuel  Powers, 
pugnacious  Clear  Creek  had  stoutly  refused  to  indorse 
the  theology  of  a  Richfield  candidate.  The  weaker  church 
lived  in  perpetual  fear  of  stultification.  Thus,  when  the 
co-operative  pastor  had  deemed  it  advisable  to  reside  at 
Richfield,  the  popular  sentiment  of  Clear  Creek  denounced 
his  ambition  in  open  language. 

Two  years  later,  only  the  obdurate  questioned  the 
rights  and  methods  of  the  mild  clergyman.  To  the  dis 
appointment  of  a  few  and  the  relief  of  others,  a  heavenly 
Pentecost  at  last  descended  upon  the  entire  Presbyterian 
region.  Backbiting  and  sanctified  hair-pulling  were  no 
longer  evidences  of  abounding  grace.  For  a  season 
Christian  charity  almost  became  village  etiquette.  Great 
wonder  seized  the  community  when  certain  ring-streaked 
sheep  timidly  approached  the  outskirts  of  the  Richfield 
fold.  Samuel  Powers  possessed  no  histrionic  zeal.  His 
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power  was  persuasive,  not  terrifying.  He  forebore  to 
store  imaginary  vials  of  wrath  behind  the  tall  white 
pulpit.  "When  he  strove  to  extinguish  rising  sparks  of 
heresy,  or  check  pink-cheeked  vanity,  he  rebuked  wisely. 
Unlike  his  belligerent  predecessor,  he  declined  to  hurl 
terrifying  hand-grenades  from  a  lofty  advantage.  It 
seemed  as  if  he  had  been  especially  created  for  his 
difficult  labors.  After  seasons  of  murk  and  storm,  the 
spiritual  horizons  of  Kichfield  and  Clear  Creek  were  at 
last  tranquil.  Never  before  had  the  choir  of  the  more 
carnal  and  wealthier  congregation  been  tactfully  sup 
pressed.  Stimulated  by  the  wonderful  coal-scuttle  bon 
nets  and  joint  performances  of  the  tall  Misses  Simpkin- 
son,  it  had  hitherto  defied  restraint.  Formerly  when 
seductive  air  joined  with  perverse  counter,  to  accelerate 
and  insult  the  established  meter  of  King  David,  devout 
psalm  intoners  had  grown  wrathful,  and  then  silent.  Now 
the  entire  congregation  lifted  up  its  voice.  . 

Nor  was  arbitration  between  men  singers  and  women 
singers  all  that  the  wise,  peace-loving  Samuel  had  accom 
plished.  Prior  to  his  advent,  none  had  stopped  the 
mouth  of  heterodox  John  Donaldson.  Now,  the  village 
blacksmith  not  only  held  his  tongue  with  considerate 
decency,  but  once  more  attended  upon  the  duties  of  the 
Sabbath  day.  At  the  same  time  he  threw  into  the  flame 
of  his  late  rekindling  the  fuel  of  true  repentance.  The 
smith  believed  that  "faith  without  works  is  dead,"  and 
shod  regularly  the  parson's  old  white  mare.  For  years 
this  troublesome  Scotchman  had  stubbornly  thought  for 
himself.  Charged  with  sowing  seeds  of  sedition  among 
the  youth  of  the  village,  he  was  at  last  driven  from  the 
communion  table.  The  stern  elders  had  deemed  him  a 
sorry  black  sheep  when  he  declared  that  he  had  no  use 
for  a  Creator  who  could  arrange  centuries  ahead  for  the 
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damning  of  poor  souls,  deprived  of  the  power  to  object. 
It  was  Donaldson's  misfortune  that  he  had  not  lived 
fifty  years  later.  Then  he  might  have  been  a  teacher  of 
humane  doctrines,  instead  of  an  obdurate  blacksmith. 
The  point  of  view  from  one  century  to  another  has  grown 
confusing.  A  clever  thief  may  now  advance  with  the 
palliating  tide  of  a  generous  era,  and  die  a  philanthro 
pist.  A  fool,  to  an  early  generation,  may  evolve  into  the 
aesthete  or  erratic  genius  of  a  later  period.  Although 
John  realized  that  he  had  never  been  comfortable  in  Rich 
field,  he  failed  to  comprehend  the  philosophy  of  his  fate. 
Contrary  to  the  proud  denial,  he  was  often  bruised  to  the 
core  of  his  great  heart  by  the  Pharisaical  thrusts  of  his 
neighbors.  When  the  new  parson  first  came  to  the  shop 
with  the  old  white  mare,  the  smith  politely  declined  his 
overtures.  However,  when  Mr.  Powers  had  departed, 
John  was  heard  to  remark,  as  he  washed  his  grimy  hands 
at  the  pump,  that  the  minister  was  a  "mon  in  a  thousand. " 

The  next  Sabbath  Donaldson  went  to  meeting  for  the 
first  time  in  months.  The  following  Monday  the  clergy 
man  was  again  seen  in  the  backslider's  shop.  It  was  sup 
posed  throughout  the  village  that  theological  war  had 
commenced  to  wage,  but  such  was  not  the  case.  It  was 
not  until  weeks  afterward  that  the  suspicious  smith, 
trembling  to  lose  his  friend,  yet  repudiating  the  attitude 
of  a  hypocrite,  spoke  to  the  parson  with  full  confidence. 
"If  amon  be  pestered  with  thoughts  what  shall  he  do?" 
he  asked  abruptly. 

"Thank  his  Creator  for  the  mind  which  begat  them," 
the  minister  answered. 

For  some  moments  the  gigantic  Scotchman  labored  on, 
but  a  huge  bar  of  red-hot  iron  answered  to  his  secret  joy. 
At  last  when  it  lay  conquered  and  purple  upon  the  anvil 
he  spoke. 
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"And  ye  deem  it  no  sin  to  think?"  he  said  shyly. 

"Not  when  our  thoughts  are  restrained  by  the  leading 
\  strings  of  conscience,"  his  new  friend  replied. 

"Ay,  ay,"  retorted  Donaldson,  "it's  the  difference 
of  opinion  about  the  leading  strings  that  makes  all  the 
trouble.  One  mou's  conscience  speaks  with  the  help  of 
his  reason,  while  another  mon  believes  that  the  devil's  in 
the  pit  of  surmisings.  Yet,  if  it  be  evil  to  search  after 
•what  is  hidden,  why  does  God  bid  us  find  him  when  the 
sky  is  full  of  stars  and  the  trees  are  budding  in  the 
spring?  There  be  folk  in  Richfield  who  insist  that  the 
earth  is  square.  If  it  be  round,  they  say,  how  is  it  that 
an  angel  stands  at  each  corner  with  a  vial  of  wrath? 
Such  ones  'low  a  mon  no  chance,  if  he  have  a  mind." 

As  the  great  smith  spoke,  he  thrust  a  second  bar  into 
the  fire  and  blew  the  bellows.  From  that  day  he  knew 
that  the  minister  comprehended  his  doubts.  After  the 
parson  had  gone,  his  long-pent  voice  broke  exultingly 
into  a  psalm  of  praise.  It  was  the  first  time  in  months 
that  the  brawny  fellow  had  unburdened  his  heart  in  song. 
He  had  a  rich  natural  voice,  and  formerly  his  greatest 
joy  had  been  to  start  the  tunes  at  the  weekly  prayer  meet 
ing.  But,  after  his  open  disgrace  and  dismissal  from  the 
Lord's  Supper,  he  refused  to  sing.  The  long  Sabbath 
afternoons  that  once  had  been  spent  so  happily  in  the 
armchair  by  the  window,  with  shutters  respectfully  bowed 
for  the  day,  dragged  slowly  away  when  the  blacksmith 
did  not  sing  from  his  pile  of  well-worn  music  books. 
The  precious  tuning  fork  lay  neglected,  but  not  forgot 
ten,  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  right-hand  pocket  of  his 
Sunday  trousers.  Through  the  desolate  weeks,  when 
Donaldson's  heart  was  sore  and  sullen,  even  his  saucy, 
black-eyed  daughter,  Nan,  was  subdued.  She  performed 
fewer  pranks  and  sighed  when  she  remembered  how  once 
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her  father  had  gladly  indulged  her  after  a  lively  afternoon 
with  the  tuning  fork.  Now,  he  was  gruff  and  unreason 
able.  He  cared  not  a  whit  whether  gay  Nan  and  mild, 
pretty  Margaret  attended  meeting  in  suitable  raiment,  or 
stayed  at  home  in  their  week-day  clothes.  When  the  girl 
heard  the  rich  familiar  voice  rising  in  the  shop,  above 
the  noise  of  the  bellows,  she  rushed  excitedly  from  the 
orchard  where  she  had  been  feeding  the  chickens.  On 
the  cool  back  porch  her  industrious  sister  was  ironing  a 
frilled  dickey  for  one  of  her  brothers. 

"Father's  singing  a  psalm  tune,"  Nan  cried  eagerly. 
The  girl's  black  eyes  were  snapping  with  expectation. 
"I  dreamed  last  night  that  I  had  the  little  red  Testament 
and  the  pink-sprigged  muslin  from  Tatem's,  and  now  I 
shall  get  them  both." 

With  the  sanguine  announcement  Nan  darted  away,  to 
stand  demurely  a  moment  later  in  the  dull  frame  of  the 
old  shop  door.  The  smith  was  still  singing,  and  the  girl 
was  too  wise  to  interrupt  the  song.  Her  lips  parted  in 
suppressed  glee,  but  she  held  her  breath  and  waited. 
Then  her  father  saw  her  and  knew  that  he  was  caught. 
For  a  moment  he  drew  his  .heavy  eyebrows  fiercely  to 
gether,  but  Nan  was  not  easily  intimidated.  She  knew 
her  father's  way,  and  saw  precious  concessions  in  his 
mirthful,  shining  pupils. 

"Oh,  daddy,"  she  cried,  "the  parson's  a  great  man. 
You'll  let  us  be  like  other  folk  now,  won't  you?  Meg 
and  me  be  bound  to  join  the  church  the  Sunday  after 
next,  and  surely  you'll  let  us  spite  the  Lyn  girls  with 
new  muslin  frocks  and  summer  bonnets?  My  bonnet's 
already  chose  from  Jennie  Beabout's  shop.  The  ribbon's 
straight  from  Pittsburg;  the  very  pick  that  becomes  my 
hair  and  eyes.  Meg'll  have  blue,  like  Judith  Ogilvie's, 
only  Jude'sa  fright  in  blue  with  her  yellow  skin.  As  for 
Meg,  she  will  shine  like  the  angel  in  the  big  Bible!" 
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The  girl  paused  for  breath,  but,  when  she  saw  that  the 
smith's  eyes  were  still  shining,  her  courage  redoubled. 

"Meg  and  me '11  do  you  proud,  father,  if  you'll  only 
buy  us  the  little  red  Testaments  from  Tatem's.  Abraham 
Henry  'lows  we  ought  to  have  them  by  Sunday  week. 
He's  keeping  them  safe  until  you  drop  in  to  trade." 

"Begone  with  you!"  the  smith  cried  with  feigned 
anger.  "A  sad  day  it  is  when  I  must  be  told  my  duty  by 
a  saucy  chit.  It  would  be  well  for  you  to  be  less  of  a 
popinjay  and  more  like  Margaret,  who  minds  well  to  the 
baking  and  the  churning." 

Albeit,  Nan  knew  that  she  had  won  her  cause.  When 
John  Donaldson's  eyes  shone  from  beneath  their  heavy 
brows,  like  the  sun  from  behind  a  cloud,  he  was  ever  the 
indulgent  father.  It  was  only  when  those  same  brows 
drew  away  from  the  nose,  in  dark  straight  lines,  that  in 
corrigible  Nan  trembled.  Then  she  quietly  disappeared 
in  the  wood  behind  the  pasture,  or  into  the  hayloft  until 
sufficient  time  had  elapsed  to  subdue  her  father's  hasty 
displeasure. 

But  to-day  the  girl  did  not  flee.  As  she  danced  away 
she  saw  herself  arrayed  in  the  sprigged  muslin  and  a 
wonderful^  honeycombed  bonnet,  trimmed  with  pink  rib 
bons.  As  her  imagination  inflamed  her  vanity,  she 
longed  to  slide  through  the  shop  to  the  street  beyond,  to 
make  her  way  unmolested  to  the  beguiling  milliner's  par 
adise  in  the  back  room  of  Jane  Beabout's  closely  shut 
tered  dwelling.  There  she  could  at  least  finger  the  treas 
ures  she  coveted.  But  Nan's  clandestine  intentions  were 
suddenly  arrested,  for  just  then  her  sister  Margaret 
appeared  and  summoned  her  away. 

"Mother's  waiting  for  you  in  the  springhouse, "  Meg 
said.  "Danny's  gone  of  an  errand  and  the  butter's  not 
come." 
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The  elder  sister  vanished  as  she  spoke.  The  younger 
one  followed  reluctantly  in  the  direction  of  the  spring- 
house.  As  Nan  entered  the  low,  cool  place,  her  small 
mother,  ambitious,  hard-worked,  raised  a  reproachful 
face  from  a  row  of  dark,  earthen  crocks,  filled  with  the 
morning's  milking. 

"You'd  be  a  good  one  to  send  after  sorrow,"  she  said 
impatiently.  "Here's  the  churning  waiting  for  you,  the 
butter  only  half  come,  Danny  gone,  Margaret  ironing, 
and  me  in  the  midst  of  the  milk  crocks,  with  your  father's 
dinner  to  cook  by  noon.  It's  a  shiftless  wife  ye'll  make, 
Nancy,  if  you're  not  soon  mendin'  your  glaiket  ways." 

"Never  mind,  mother,  what's  the  use  of  being  cross, 
when  the  parson's  fetched  pappy,  and  we're  all  to  have 
new  bonnets?"  the  daughter  replied. 

As  she  spoke  she  took  vehement  hold  of  the  churn. 
"With  unlocked  for  strength,  she  lifted  it  bodily  from  the 
dusky  springhouse  on  to  the  platform  outside,  beneath 
the  great  locust  tree. 

"I  won't  churn  in  the  dark,"  she  said.  "No  wonder 
the  butter  won't  come.  Just  you  see  how  soon  I'll  fetch 
it,  after  Danny's  foolin'. " 

She  plied  the  dasher  with  sudden  energy.  The  girl 
had  thrust  her  sleeves  above  her  elbows  and  turned  up 
her  frock  and  pinned  it  to  her  waistband.  Under  the 
locust,  close  to  the  blooming  apple  orchard,  she  made  an 
unconscious  picture.  Yet  the  maiden  honestly  scorned 
her  appearance;  for,  when  Billy  Morrison,  a  hand  from 
the  shop,  came  to  the  pump  for  a  bucket  of  water,  she 
resented  his  lingering  glances  and  bold  compliments. 

"Get  out  with  your  blarney,"  she  said  indignantly. 
"Maybe  you  think  a  girl  can't  feel  when  she  looks  like 
a  fright.  It's  not  'till  Sunday  week  that  your  eye'll 
smart,  when  Meg  and  me  both  come  out  in  new  bonnets." 
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The  apprentice  sent  forth  a  hearty  guffaw  from  his 
capacious  lungs  and  departed  reluctantly.  As  Nan  went 
on  with  her  churning,  her  cheerful  thoughts  kept  time  to 
the  pleasant  swish,  swish,  swish  of  the  dasher.  Her 
pretty,  dark  head  turned  coquettishly,  as  she  rehearsed 
in  imagination  the  triumphs  of  her  yet  unpurchased 
bonnet. 

In  Kichfield  the  houses  stood  flush  with  the  long  main 
street  of  the  village.  In  their  rear  were  the  generous 
porches  where,  in  springtime  and  summer,  and  early 
autumn,  the  women  folk  performed  their  daily  tasks.  At 
the  end  of  the  porch  the  springhouse  and  the  pump  were 
conveniently  located.  Further  away  stood  the  brick 
bake  oven  and  the  smoke  house.  To  the  left  of  the 
orchard  were  the  vegetable  patch  and  the  currant  bushes. 
A  long,  narrow  path,  bordered  with  myrtle  or  sturdy 
posies,  grown  from  seeds,  divided  the  orchard  into  two 
parts.  In  its  extreme  rear  stood  the  unpainted  weather- 
toned  stable  and  carriage  house. 

With  the  advent  of  spring  the  fruit  trees  had  burst  into 
full  bloom.  Neighboring  blossoms  kissed  coquettishly 
across  the  path.  The  sky  was  deep  and  warm.  Shortly 
the  richness  of  lilacs  would  saturate  the  air.  Then  would 
follow  a  shower  of  summer  snowflakes,  and  even  the 
contiguous  pigsty  would  be  purified,  sixty  years  ahead 
of  time,  with  antiseptical  petals,  from  the  old  orchard. 

"While  Nan  churned  upon  the  platform  and  her  mother 
washed  and  sunned  the  crocks,  a  sudden  beam  of  light 
shot  through  the  dark  stable.  The  alley  door  opened 
and  closed,  as  a  man  bent  for  a  moment  to  return  the 
cross-bar  which  he  had  removed  with  a  stick  from  the 
outside.  When  he  had  finished  his  task,  he  approached 
the  stalls  with  hesitating,  gingerly  apprehension.  A 
cow,  not  yet  loosened  from  her  milking,  kicked  spitefully 
as  the  stranger  slid  past  her  heels  with  polite  apologies. 
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"So,  bossj",  so,  bossy,"  he  entreated. 

The  animal  glanced  contemptuously  to  the  side;  then 
hoisted  her  feet  with  renewed  malice.  However,  her 
intended  victim  had  escaped,  and  was  now  hastening 
through  the  orchard.  To  a  casual  observer  the  intruder 
was  of  average  height.  Without  the  confirmed  stoop  of 
his  shoulders,  he  would  have  appeared  tall.  As  he 
walked,  he  swung  from  side  to  side,  and  his  indecisive 
gait  evinced  a  timorous  doubt  regarding  his  claim  to  a 
free  foothold  upon  the  planet.  His  age  was  possibly 
twenty-four,  although  his  features  had  lost  youth's  san 
guine  glow.  Promised  manhood  had  doubtlessly  been 
frostbitten.  There  was  now  no  mobile  play  to  his  mouth, 
no  exultant  flash  to  his  eye.  His  countenance  seemed 
worn  by  denied  joys.  Still,  as  the  stranger  oscillated 
through  the  orchard,  his  brown  eyes  revealed  an  eager 
sympathy  with  common  beauty.  He  was  capable  of 
almost  stifling  waves  of  feeling.  Sudden  enchantment 
seemed  to  break  for  a  moment  the  spell  of  a  monotonous 
doom.  Beneath  a  shabby  exterior  the  young  man  fos 
tered  an  impressionable  nature,  as  intense  as  it  was  im 
practicable.  As  he  approached  the  platform  where  Nan 
was  churning,  he  brushed  self-consciously  the  sleeve  of 
his  outgrown  roundabout.  Then  he  flung  away  from  his 
full  pale  brow  the  shock  of  top-heavy,  auburn  hair,  which 
a  small  green  cap  refused  to  bind.  His  breeches,  as  well 
as  his  jacket,  had  been  fashioned  for  a  smaller  man,  and 
were  well  patched,  presumably  by  himself.  In  long  fair 
hands,  flecked  with  pale  freckles,  he  carried  a  dull  blue 
earthen  jug.  His  poverty  and  his  shrinking  tread  de 
noted  the  half-tolerated  village  suppliant.  Dashed 
against  the  orchard's  background,  the  fellow's  irresolute, 
apologetic,  worsted  pose  offered  a  theme  for  Millet. 
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When  the  intruder  drew  nigh  unto  the  blacksmith's 
wife  and  daughter,  he  halted  in  sensitive  apprehension. 
Then  his  high-pitched  voice  broke  desperately  upon  the 
domestic  calm  of  the  morning. 

"Good  gracious!"  Nan  screamed,  while  she  dropped 
the  dasher  of  the  churn  and  faced  her  neighbor  with 
coquettish  displeasure. 

He  stood  with  cap  removed  and  jug  extended  in  meek 
acknowledgment  of  his  hopeless,  shiftless  condition. 

"Good  gracious,  Freeland  Tanner,"  the  young  woman 
repeated,  "how  you  do  scare  folks." 

"Excuse  me,  Miss  Nancy,"  the  offender  answered.  "I 
'lowed  you  must  have  heard  me  coming  through  the 
stable.  The  cow  kicked  amazing  as  I  passed." 

"Did  she  heel  you?"  Nan  giggled. 

"Oh,  no,"  Freeland  responded  cheerfully,  "it  was  real 
pleasant  to  pacify  the  beautiful  creature.  I  never  behold 
her  that  she  does  not  remind  me  of  the  sacred  bulls  of 
Egypt.  With  her  white  coat  and  invisible  green  eyes, 
she  leads  me  in  fancy  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  In  imag 
ination  I  pause  before  the  sphinx  and  ascend  the  dizzy 
heights  of  the  pyramids." 

"Great  fiddlesticks!"  the  girl  shrieked.  "What's  the 
fellow  saying?  Who  ever  heard  of  a  cow  with  invisible 
green  eyes,  and,  withal,  of  a  sacred  bull?" 

"Have  I  never  told  you  before,  Miss  Nancy,  of  my 
affection  for  white  cows?"  the  man  pressed  artlessly. 
"Ever  since  I  attended  the  academy,  I  have  been  able  to 
perceive  the  similitude  between  common  and  unusual 
things.  A  group  of  gentle  kine  feeding  in  the  meadow 
at  sundown  always  reminds  me  of  the  mysterious  belief 
of  the  ancient,  richly-spiced  Ptolemies.  At  the  academy 
it  was  natural  to  indulge  in  poetic  fancies,  and  since  I 
have  been  denied  rny  education,  I  dream  of  the  wonderful 
past,  with  the  help  of  a  common  sight," 
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"Most  folks  'low  you  never  did  aught  but  dream  all 
your  life.  They  say  you  lacked  victuals  at  the  academy, 
and  your  head's  never  been  steady  since, "  Nan  declared 
saucily. 

"I  didn't  seem  to  need  nourishment  for  the  body  when 
I  attended  school,"  the  man  replied.  He  did  not  resent 
the  girl's  mocking  words.  "Of  course,  when  mother  was 
well,  I  was  full  of  hope  for  the  future.  Now  that  I  am 
put  to  it,  to  bake  and  attend  to  the  house,  it's  only  once 
in  a  spell  that  I  have  time  to  repine  for  the  advantages 
which  I  once  thought  to  possess.  Doubtless  I  shall  never 
do  aught  but  attend  to  mother,  yet,  withal,  I  sometimes 
loiter  about  the  gates  of  history." 

"Mercy  on  us,  mother,  think  you  not  that  Freeland's 
gono  plumb  daft?"  Nan  derided.  Mrs.  Donaldson  arose 
from  among  the  milk  crocks. 

"I  think  he'd  best  be  planting  potatoes,  or  making 
garden  instead  of  talking  like  a  fool,"'  she  replied  hon 
estly.  Albeit,  she  reached  for  the  man's  extended  jug. 

In  early  Bucke3re  vernacular,  "the  butter  had  come." 
Meg,  with  sleeves  rolled  high,  was  soon  busy  with  her 
paddle  in  the  cool  springhouse.  The  flavor  of  the  fresh 
buttermilk  was  delicious,  and  Freeland  drank  eagerly  a 
rich  draught  poured  by  Nan  from  the  tilted  churn. 
"When  he  had  finished  he  extended  his  cup  for  more. 

"Don't  be  bashful,"  the  girl  cried  teasingly.  "Butter 
milk's  cheap  and  fillin'.  'Tis  a  pity  you  couldn't  have 
had  plenty  at  the  academy." 

"Mother'll  be  powerfully  grateful  for  a  sup,"  Freeland 
snid  humbly,  still  ignoring  the  girl's  sarcasm.  "I  fear 
I'm  overbold,"  he  continued,  "but,  if  you  could  make 
out  to  spare  a  little  piece  of  nalt-riseu  bread  'twould  be 
a  great  accommodation.  Mother's  been  so  uncommon 
poorly  of  late  that  my  weekly  bakin'  has  had  to  stand 
aside." 
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"Other  folks  might  be  poorly  too,  if  they'd  take  to  the 
bed  and  hold  it  down,"  the  smith's  wife  replied  curtly. 
At  the  same  time  she  bade  her  daughter  fetch  the  bread 
from  the  house,  as  well  as  a  freshly  baked  pie  and  a  pot 
of  jam.  Then,  amid  Freelaud's  voluble  protestations, 
she  hastened  away,  to  the  joy  of  Nan  who  pined  to  gossip. 

"Come,  Freeland,  tell  us  the  news,"  she  cried.  "Tell 
us  about  the  young  doctor."  Yet,  before  the  man  an 
swered,  she  was  chattering  herself  like  a  magpie.  "Have 
you  heard  Polly  Sutton's  talk?  Her  tongue  is  surely 
loose  at  both  ends,  now  that  she  stops  so  often  at  the 
tavern.  According  to  last  reports,  Judith  Ogilvie  is  all 
but  silly  over  Hargrave,  the  good-looking  doctor.  After 
nineteen  years  of  hatin'  men,  Polly  says  the  old  maid  is 
settin'  her  cap  just  like  a  girl  of  sixteen." 

"You  don't  say,"  Freeland  interposed. 

"Yes,"  Nan  answered  contemptuously.  "And  although 
the  squire  has  doctored  with  old  Billings  for  years, 
Judith  has  made  him  go  over  to  boy  Hargrave.  She  tells 
Polly  that  no  medicine  ever  helped  her  pa  like  the  new 
doctor's.  Kidiculous!  Isn't  it?" 

"I  'low  it  is,"  the  man  agreed. 

"I  always  did  despise  Judith  Ogilvie,"  Nan  continued 
frankly.  "'Twould  do  me  good  if  her  niece,  Marcy 
O'Connell,  cut  her  out  of  her  plans,  as  they  say  the  girl's 
mother  did  years  ago." 

"For  shame,  sister,"  ger.tle  Meg  reproved.  "Judith 
has  had  her  share  of  disappointment,  and,  as  to  Marcy, 
she's  too  kind-hearted  to  misuse  the  relative  that's 
brought  her  up." 

"Brought  her  up!"  Nan  repeated.  "Poor  Marcy  has 
never  had  aught  but  pitiful  treatment  from  her  aunt,  and 
now  she's  sent  away  to  lonely  Clear  Creek  to  live  with 
the  squire's  cross  old  sister,  who  has  fits.  'Tis  a  burning 
shame!  And  Marcy  so  young  and  pretty." 
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"I  can't  say  just  how  matters  stand  at  the  tavern;  but, 
from  the  way  JHargrftve  uses  the  squire's  horse  and  gig 
I  should  make  bold  to  allow  that  Miss  Judith  has  got 
over  her  disappointment,  "Freeland  volunteered.  "They 
say  she  dislikes  Marcy  worse  than  ever,  now  she's  keepin* 
company  with  a  young  man  again,"  he  added. 

"I  suppose  Polly  Sutton  thinks  Marcy 's  been  well 
served  for  not  killin'  herself  outright  with  work, "  Nan 
queried. 

Even  Margaret  at  last  dallied  with  the  butter  and  joined 
in  the  conversation.  "'Tis  beyond  belie?  that  the  squire 
should  send  Marcy  to  live  with  old  Hulda,"  the  girl  de- 
clard.  "His  own  grandchild,  without  parents,  and  he  so 
fond  of  her  besides!" 

"Indeed,  'tis  Miss  Judith's  ordering,"  Nan  inter 
rupted.  "Polly  says  the  old  man  durst  not  sneeze  if  his 
mistress  tells  him  to  be  quiet." 

"There  do  be  queer  stories  in  the  village  about  the 
woman's  hatin'  of  her  niece,"  Freeland  agreed.  "Folks 
say  that  Marcy 's  mother,  a  twin  to  Judith,  coaxed  the 
young  man  away  she'd  set  her  heart  upon  to  marry. 
I've  heard  it  said  that  the  living  sister  has  never  forgiven 
the  dead  one.  "When  the  squire  brought  Marcy  homo 
after  her  mother's  funeral,  there  was  a  terrible  scene  at 
the  tavern.  Although  the  baby  was  doubly  orphaned, 
account  of  its  father's  villainy,  the  fact  made  no  differ 
ence.  When  she  heard  that  the  big  Irishman  had  run  away 
from  his  new  responsibilities,  then  and  there,  she  vowed 
to  feel  cold  to  her  dead  sister's  child." 

"And  Marcy  so  dear  and  pretty  from  the  time  she  could 
walk,"  Meg  deplored. 

"I'm  thinking  Marcy's  good  looks  have  always  made 
the  trouble,  and,  in  the  end,  sent  her  to  Clear  Creek," 
Nan  declared,. 
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"Don't  be  unjust,  sister,"  Meg  answered  charitably. 
"I'm  not  overfondof  Judith  Ogilvie  myself,  but  I  doubt 
not  that  she  has  been  somewhat  kind  to  her  niece." 

As  the  girl  spoke  she  disappeared  within  the  dusky 
springhouse.  In  a  wooden  bowl  she  still  coaxed  the 
golden  fruit  of  the  churning,  while  Nan  pursued  her  part  [ 
in  the  conversation,  regardless  of  an  industrious  example. 
Freeland  had  now  introduced  a  new  subject  very  near  to 
the  girl's  heart.  It  seemed  cruel  that  the  voice  of  Mrs. 
Donaldson  should  summon  the  idle  daughter  away.  The 
poor  neighbor  had  but  touched  upon  the  worldly  and 
physical  attractions  of  Abraham  Henry  Tatem  when  a 
command  came  sternly  from  the  kitchen  window. 

"Nancy,  come  this  minute.  I  am  wanting  you,"  the 
mother  called.  "Send  Freeland  away.  His  buttermilk 
will  be  sour  enough  for  the  pigs,  if  he  does  not  carry  it 
home,"  the  busy  housewife  chided. 

"Can  you  take  a  hint,  Mr.  Tanner?"  Nan  asked 
saucily.  "Be  off  with  yourself.  And  if  you'see  Abraham 
Henry,  tell  him  I'm  coming  to  trade  before  long, "  she 
added  with  a  toss  of  her  dark  head. 

The  young  woman  fled  to  the  house  as  she  spoke,  and 
Freeland,  totally  unembarrassed  by  his  abrupt  dismissal, 
collected  his  spoils  and  departed.  As  he  passed  the  still 
alert  cow  upon  his  return  trip  through  the  stable,  his  lost 
academician  joys  recurred  for  the  second  time.  Once 
more  he  was  in  a  mystic  dream  of  partially  comprehended 
history.  "So,  bossy,"  he  mused  rapturously.  Then  he 
ran  politely  past  the  malicious  heels  and  waving  tail  of 
the  enraged  animal.  "So,  bossy!  so,  so,  beautiful 
bossy,"  he  repeated,  in  deferential  transport. 
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CHAPTER    HI. 

SQUIRE  OQILVIE'S  tavern  stood  facing  the  property  of 
Elizabeth  Tatem.  The  plain  structure  was  not  imposing, 
but  its  public  character  and  notable  management  entitled 
it  to  marked  respect.  That  Miss  Ogilvie,  and  not  the 
ease-loving  father,  managed  the  famous  inn  was  a  fact 
which  none  denied. 

"It  do  beat  all  how  Judith  has  took  the  tavern  along 
since  the  death  of  her  maw,"  Mrs.  Polly  Sutton,  the  ad 
miring  second  cousin,  loved  to  declare.  "Nigh  on  to 
twenty  years  she  has  kept  the  squire's  affairs  from  the 
leeward.  Polly  was  the  village  gossip,  and  fawning 
retainer  to  her  prosperous  kinswoman.  It  was  her  estab 
lished  policy  to  praise  Judith  before  those  who  disliked 
methodical  ways.  "What  young  girl  could  have  done 
like  my  relative?"  she  would  ask,  conclusively,  of  a 
thoughtless  maiden  or  a  hopeless  slattern.  Cool  silence 
never  dashed  the  woman's  rapture,  and  she  would  burst 
into  convincing  monologue. 

"Yes,  Judith  always  had  the  get-up-and-git  of  her 
maw.  If  her  twin  sister  had  lived  and  sho  been  took 
instead,  the  Tavern  would  have  been  kept  different,  I 
trow.  Then  the  bed  cords  would  have  cut  through  the 
feathers  like  knives,  whereas  Judith's  most  spiteful  enemy 
'lows  her  ticks  to  be  the  best  filled  in  the  whole  country. 
And  her  niece,  Marcy  O'Connell,  is  just  like  the  shiftless 
mother  who  died  at  her  birth,  and  alway  took  after  the 
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squire,  as  much  as  Judith  took  after  his  wife.  None  but 
myself  knows  how  my  cousin's  been  tried  to  death  with 
that  youngster's  trifling  ways.  "When  the  village  folk  say 
slanderous  things  about  the  girl's  being  sent  to  Clear 
Creek,  it  do  just  make  me  boil.  Me  that  knows  the  ins 
and  outs  of  matters  could  tell  a  thing  or  two." 

"I  can't  see  the  use  of  pretending  to  know  so  much 
just  for  the  joy  of  blowing  an  old  maid's  horn,"  saucy 
Nan  Donaldson  dared  to  answer. 

"And  I'm  for  giving  justice,  when  it's  kept  back  out 
of  pure  spite,"  Mrs.  Button  replied  cuttingly.  "It's 
nothing  but  fair  that  some  one  should  expose  the  pranks 
of  the  vain,  ungrateful  little  minx  that  Judith's  raised 
from  the  cradle.  It's  no  more  than  the  girl  deserves  that 
she'd  sent  to  Cloar  Creek.  I'm  powerful  glad  that  for 
once  her  aunt  stood  her  ground  against  a  dotin'  old  man. 
The  squire's  always  frustrating  his  daughter's  plans. 
Judith's  been  sore  tried,  whenever  Marcy's  took  it  into 
her  head  to  work  her  granpap.  'Tis  a  shame  for  my 
uncle  to  turn  sour  on  Judith,  who's  managed  the  Tavern 
and  took  care  of  him  into  the  bargain  for  years.  No 
wonder  my  cousin's  wore  out  putting  up  with  sass  and 
disobedience  from  a  youngster,  whose  mother  cheated 
her  out  of  a  husband.  'Taint  'cording  to  nature  that  she 
should  be  fond  of  Marcy,  although  she'd  done  for  her  like 
her  own  child.  When  it  came  about  that  the  squire 'sold 
sister  was  worse  nor  common  with  her  spells,  some  one 
had  to  stay  with  her.  Judith  'lowed  'twould  be  a  lesson 
for  the  girl,  and,  in  spite  of  her  father's  objections,  she 
had  her  own  way  for  once.  Of  course,  my  cousin 
couldn't  leave  the  Tavern  herself,  and  besides,  she  hopes 
to  teach  Marcy  a  little  gratitude  and  industry." 

"That  all  sounds  like  gospel,  but  to  my  mind  Jude 
Ogilvie'll  get  her  pay,"  Nan  declared  stoutly.  "Just 
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think  of  a  poor  young  thing  likeMarcy  O'Connell  staying 
alone  "with  old  Hulda  at  night.  It  gives  me  the  shivers 
to  see  her  crooked  mouth  in  the  daytime.  People  round 
about  Clear  Creek  say  she  rides  a  regular  critter  in  her 
sleep  and  yells  till  she's  heard  a  mile  away." 

"Some  people  in  Clear  Creek,  as  well  as  some  in  Eich- 
field,  think  they  know  it  all, "Mrs.  Sutton  replied  erush- 
ingly.  As  she  spoke  she  walked  away  in  the  direction  of 
the  Tavern. 

"Do  they?"  Nan  called  back  saucily.  "She's  gone 
straight  to  Judith  with  every  word,"  the  girl  muttered 
contemptuously.  Then,  dismissing  the  subject,  she  has 
tened  to  bestow  her  sweetest  wiles  upon  Abraham  Henry 
Tatem.  The  young  man  stood  in  the  (open  door  of  his 
store.  As  he  inhaled  the  spring  air,  he  smiled  benignly 
upon  his  fair  young  customer.  Nan  beamed  in  return, 
as  only  youth  can  beam. 

"Will  thee  come  in,  Miss  Nancy?"  the  young  Quaker 
invited  politely. 

"That  will  I,"  the  girl  replied.  "The  parson's  fetched 
pappy  as  never.  I've  come  for  the  sprigged  muslin  and 
the  red  Testament.  Meg'll  be  round  to-morrow  after 
noon,  when  her  bakin's  done.  As  for  myself,  I  never  let 
grass  grow  under  my  feet  when  I've  gained  a  trouble 
some  point." 

Abraham  Henn'  seemed  charmed  by  the  girl's  superior 
wisdom.  For  the  young  couple  it  was  joy  to  smile  into 
each  other's  eyes  from  across  the  counter.  Soon  judi 
cious  trading  provoked  judicious  courting.  Nan  quite 
forgot  the  trials  of  her  friend  Marcy.  Happiness  dis 
pelled  her  former  petulant  mood. 

In  the  meantime,  Mrs.  Sutton  slid  with  insinuating 
freedom  through  a  back  door  of  the  Tavern  into  Judith's 
well-ordered  kitchen.  Assisted  by  a  meek  handmaiden, 
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Miss  Ogilvie  was  in  the  midst  of  preparing  the  noon 
Dinner  at  the  Tavern  was  never  delayed  a  moment  after 
half-past  twelve,  except  when  the  hack  from  Parkersville 
was  late  in  the  early  spring.  "When  the  highways  were 
almost  impassable  with  mud,  and  traveling  over  the  frost- 
racked  corduroy  road  became  a  necessity,  Miss  Ogilvie 
was  forced  to  hold  back  dinner  with  mute  composure, 
The  season  was  now  well  forced,  and  the  hack  was  ex 
pected  on  time. 

Squire  Ogilvie's  daughter  was  a  tall,  finely  formed 
woman.  She  would  have  been  handsome  but  for  the 
habitual  expression  of  discontent  about  her  mouth.  Even 
before  middle  age,  Judith  had  permitted  harsh  lines  to 
form  upon  her  countenance.  Creases,  indicative  of  pas 
sions  smoldering  beneath  icy  reserve  and  inordinate  self- 
esteem,  had  disfigured  the  texture  of  a  naturally  good 
olive  skin.  A  straight  nose,  well  placed  between  fine, 
dark  eyes,  and  heavy,  coal-black  hair,  brushed  to  a 
glossy  smoothness  which  even  a  March  wind  failed  to  dis 
turb,  were  her  noticeable  attractions. 

In  the  Tavern  kitchen,  slightly  flushed  with  the  excite 
ment  of  preparing  dinner,  and  clad  in  a  fresh  pink  calico, 
Judith  looked  her  best.  Arrayed  for  meeting,  in  black 
silk  and  a  blue  coal-scuttle  bonnet,  her  large  hands  stiffly 
encased  in  gloves,  she  presented  a  rebellious,  unlovable 
aspect.  It  was  certain  that  the  squire's  daughter  was 
seen  to  advantage  in  her  own  home.  In  the  Tavern  she 
was  feared  and  obeyed  as  well  as  looked  up  to.  She  was 
a  masterful  woman,  and  for  years  the  steady  routine  of 
her  well-ordered,  systematic  household  had  been  the  soli 
tary  joy  of  her  unimaginative  practical  nature.  To  Mrs. 
Suttou,  a  daily  visitor  in  the  Tavern  kitchen,  Miss  Ogilvie 
appeared  the  combined  essence  of  domestic  wisdom  and 
rural  elegance.  Polly  had  no  children  to  keep  her  at 
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home,  and  her  husband,  the  village  weaver,  was  often 
gone  for  weeks  at  a  time,  weaving  upon  private  looms. 
Polly  was  not  overproud  of  Sutton,  and  the  rather  shift 
less  fellow  felt  quite  as  comfortable  away  from  home  as 
he  did  confined  in  his  small  village  shop  with  Mistress 
Polly  to  berate  him.  The  frequent  absence  of  the  hus 
band  provided  the  wife  with  numerous  social  privileges, 
and,  upon  this  particular  morning,  she  slid  gayly  into  the 
Tavern  kitchen.  Her  alert  manner  and  promising  fore 
cast  of  expression  told  plainly  that  Sutton  was  gone  and 
news  plentiful. 

The  weaver's  spouse  was  one  of  those  insinuating  little 
creatures  who  delight  to  arrive  unannounced.  About  the 
tavern  she  had  the  habitual  bearing  of  the  thankful  un 
derling.  To  censorious  observers  Polly's  humility  was 
doubtful.  As  confidential  gossip-monger  to  Miss  Ogil- 
vie,  she  appeared  to  fill  the  exact  void  which  that  cold, 
reticent  Indy  might  otherwise  have  felt.  Mrs.  Sutton 
invariably  wore  a  sunbonnet.  She  was  at  once  fluent  in 
the  delivery  of  news  shot  from  the  partial  shelter  of  a 
face  shade.  In  time  the  sunbonnet  became  the  mark  of 
her  profession.  In  appearance  the  woman  seemed  below 
medium  size.  Her  body  and  arras  were  disproportion 
ately  long  for  her  short  lower  limbs.  Her  head  .was 
round ;  her  countenance  cheerful  and  animated. 

Withal,  Polly  was  not  ill-looking.  Even  Sutton 's 
acknowledged  failure  in  life  had  not  dashed  her  mild 
ambition,  nor  subdued  the  winning  youthfulness  of  her 
lively  nature.  Each  day  she  gushed  and  sparkled  at  the 
feet  of  Judith,  like  a  stream  at  the  base  of  a  mountain. 
This  morning  she  was  bubbling  over  with  elation  as  she 
watched  for  the  oportunity  to  rehearse  the  conversation 
between  herself  and  Nan  Donaldson.  But  for  some 
moments  Miss  Ogilvie  refused  to  lift  her  eyes  from  the 
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molding  board  on  which  she  was  mixing  sweet  rusk. 
Throughout  the  time  Polly  reserved  an  attitude  of  dumb 
adoration.  She  was  eventually  rewarded  when  Judith 
condescended  to  ask  if  Sufcfcon  had  left  town. 

"Yes,"  the  woman  replied,  wilh  wifely  resignation, 
"he  went  out  to  Clear  Creek  yesterday  morning.  Old 
Hulda  sent  word  as  how  Marcy  had  spun  enough  wool  for 
a  coverlid." 

"I'm  glad  the  girl's  earning  her  salt  for  once,"  Miss 
Ogilvie  answered  coldly.  As  she  spoke  a  hot  flush  swept 
her  face.  Scorn  for  her  niece's  industry,  and  the  sound 
of  a  man's  voice  were  ihe  irrelevant  reasons  which  pro 
voked  the  old  maid's  color.  A  moment  later  Dave  Har- 
grave,  the  new  doctor,  entered  the  kitchen.  Judith's 
dark  head  bowed  low  above  the  molding  board.  Her 
muscular  hands  seemed  to  find  relief  in  a  vigorous  hand 
ling  of  the  dough,  while  two  red  spots  shone  brightly 
upon  her  cheek  bones. 

"The  hack's  in  sight,"  Hargrave  announced.  The 
man  spoke  with  assurance,  and  smiled  familiarly  and  en- 
tranciugly  upon  both  women. 

"Let  it  come,"  Judith  rejoined  indifferently.  Con 
fidence  was  the  majestic  role  of  the  methodical,  unbend 
ing,  never-belated  woman. 

Dock,  as  the  young  physician  was  familiarly  called, 
bestowed  an  admiring  wink  upon  Polly  and  departed. 
The  shooting  glance  was  regarded  by  Mrs.  Sutton  as  a 
modest  tribute  to  Jliss  Ogilvie's  superiority.  "When  the 
gallant  had  left  the  kitchen,  she  eagerly  developed  the 
romantic  import  of  the  delicate  leer.  The  little  woman 
had  at  last  grasped  her  opportunity,  yet  now  Judith  re 
fused  to  parley. 

The  wheels  of  the  approaching  hack  rumbled  in  the  dis 
tance,  and  all  hands  wore  ordered  to  the  brick  oven  for 
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relays  of  pastry  and  the  enormous  chicken  pie  which  al 
ways  crowned  the  Tavern 'a  board.  When  the  savory  re 
turns  were  all  in,  it  was  time  for  the  "dishing  up."  Polly 
saw  that  it  was  poor  policy  to  waste  her  tidbits  of  gossip. 
In  view  of  later  opportunities,  she  went  vigorously  to 
work  in  the  interest  of  famishing  guests,  now  alighting 
from  the  triweekly  stage.  The  long  table  in  the  suitably 
darkened  dining  room  was  soon  ladened  with  meats, 
vegetables  and  pies.  Stacks  of  bread  and  biscuit  were 
called  into  quick  requisition;  as  well  as  pats  of  spring 
butter,  and  innumerable  side  dishes  of  preserves  and 
jams. 

At  an  appropriate  signal  from  Polly,  the  squire  led  his 
guests  through  the  rear  door  of  the  public  room  and  hence 
by  a  small  entry  into  the  so-called  eating  hall.  The  meek 
handmaiden,  armed  with  a  formidable  weapon  of  peacock 
plumes,  pursued  daring  spring  flies.  Miss  Ogilvie  pre 
sided  at  the  head  of  the  formidable  board.  Sequestered 
in  her  sunbonnet,  Polly  peered  eagerly  from  the  kitchen 
on  to  the  engaging  scene.  The  old  squire  was  never  as 
proud  as  when  he  conducted  guests  to  dinner.  He  re 
joiced  in  the  appetizing  odors  which  permeated  the  entry, 
and  were  richly  promising  even  before  the  dining  room 
was  reached.  Here  the  famished  farmers,  and  passengers 
of  the  Parkersville  hack  drew  forth  chairs  from  beneath 
along,  bountifully  supplied  table.  It  was  often  an  ordeal 
to  wait  through  the  blessing,  which  the  squire  never 
failed  to  ask.  The  short  prayer  was,  after  all,  but  an 
emulatory  appeal  for  Miss  Ogilvie's  cooking.  During 
the  time  when  heads  were  bowed,  it  was  not  uncommon 
for  hungry  eyes  to  lift  for  a  stealthy  glance  at  the  steam 
ing  fragrant  spread. 

Although  Miss  Ogilvie  stood  for  the  "grace,"  with 
eyelids  down,  nothing  escaped  her  phenomenal  vision. 
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The  mistress  of  the  Tavern  saw  artfully  beneath  her  black 
lashes.  To-day  she  perceived  Pollard,  the  hack  driver, 
impatiently  scanning  the  generous  dimensions  of  her 
chicken  pie,  and  observed  with  satisfaction  that  Farmer 
Price  had  been  hypnotized  by  a  slice  of  cream  custard. 
The  tempting  dessert  had  cut  beautifully  firm,  through 
two  full  inches  of  lusciousness.  Discerning  Judith  also 
saw  that  Dock  Hargrave  was  deeply  engaged  in  a  mental 
inventory  of  felicitous  joys  almost  at  hand. 

When  the  blessing  was  ended,  and  a  command  to  eat 
had  been  given,  dumb  obedience  ruled  the  diners.  A 
ready  presentation  of  knives  and  forks  outrivaled  a  mus 
ket  drill  in  war  time.  The  intense  silence  of  the  moment 
suggested  a  serious  campaign.  Each  man  attended 
strictly  to  business.  When  his  plate  was  heavily  loaded, 
he  took  a  quick  aim  with  his  knife,  and  conquered  the 
greedy  rebellion  of  his  stomach.  Then  Mr.  Pollard's 
enthusiasm  broke  forth. 

"Your  chicken  pie  do  beat  everything,  Miss  Judith," 
he  remarked.  He  smacked  his  thick,  well-greased  lips 
as  he  spoke. 

"'Tis  the  same  that  has  always  been  served  at  our 
Tavern,"  Miss  Ogilvie  proudly  replied. 

"And  it's  myself  that  can  testify  to  the  truth  of  your 
saying, "Pollard  agreed.  "I'm  always  telling  the  Tavern 
folks  at  Summerville  how  they  haven't  no  idea  about 
makin'  chicken  pie,  nor  anything  else,  for  that  matter! 
As  to  their  beds!  Why,  I  never  see  meaner  ticks.  I 
'lowed  the  last  time  I  slept  at  Summerville  that  I'd  sooner 
trust  to  the  soft  side  of  a  board  than  risk  my  bones  agin 
bed  cord  and  a  dozen  feathers." 

The  hack  driver's  wit  produced  universal  merriment, 
and  the  squire  nodded  approvingly  at  Judith. 

"'Tis  my  daughter  who  looks  out  for  things,"  he  said 
generously. 
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"I'm  not  one  to  set  up  a  reputation  on  the  strength  of 
a  proper  chicken  pie  and  decently  filled  bed  ticks,"  Miss 
Ogilvie  replied.  "I've  done  no  more  than  my  duty  in 
not  allowing  my  father's  house  to  become  a  scandal,"  she 
added  complacently. 

"It's  not  every  one  as  can  say  that,"  Mr.  Pollard  re 
joined.  "I'm  always  a  telling  my  niece,  Mary  Ann 
Frasier,  how  Miss  Ogilvie's  victuals  do  relish.  It's  her 
careful  seasoning  what  tells  in  a  chicken  pie,  says  I.  It's 
not  letting  little  things  go  at  sixes  and  sevens  about  a 
tavern  that  establishes  its  reputation.  It  would  pay  you 
to  pattern  by  Miss  Judith,  then  perhaps,  folks  would  eat 
and  sleep  at  Summerville  instead  of  pushing  on  to  Rich 
field." 

As  Mr.  Pollard  ceased  speaking,  he  grasped  his  gas 
tronomic  implements  more  firiub'.  With  his  knife  in 
one  hand  and  his  fork  in  the  other,  he  shoved  his  plate 
forward  between  the  protruding  weapons.  The  chicken 
pie  diminished  rapidly. 

Dock  Hargrave  perceived  the  hack  driver's  smart 
advantage. 

"It's  not  always  the  man  who  says  most  who  knows 
how  to  appreciate  fine  things,"  he  hastened  to  explain. 
As  he  spoke  he  threw  a  languishing  glance  in  the  direc 
tion  of  Judith,  and  passed  his  plate. 

Miss  Ogilvie  received  the  compliment  with  her  usual 
dignity.  Only  vigilant  Poll}'  detected  a  slight  agitation 
when  the  lady  handled  her  favorite  coffee  cups. 

"I  believe  you  take  your  warm  drinks  rather  sweetish?" 
she  questioned  absently. 

"You  are  kind  to  remember,"  Hargrave  replied. 
Then,  with  bolder  front  he  added,  "Sweets  dispensed  by 
the  sweet  are  hard  to  resist." 

Miss  Ogilvie  pretended  not  to  hear  the  impertinence 
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and  pursued  her  serving  with  redoubled  energy.  How 
ever,  the  flippant  eulogy  had  been  distinctly  uttered,  and 
a  mighty  guffaw  ascended  to  the  rafters.  The  company 
were  pleased  to  observe  that  the  hack  driver  had  been 
distanced  in  his  race  for  Miss  Ogilvie's  favor.  Even  the 
squire  applauded  the  young  doctor's  bravery.  Polly  was 
unable  to  conceal  her  exultation.  As  she  passed  the 
coffee  she  poked  the  chivalrous  Dock  suggestively  in  the 
ribs.  The  woman  was  in  high  feather  during  the  rest  of 
the  meal.  She  was  determined  that  Nan  Donaldson 
should  hear  of  Hargrave's  galantry  to  Judith.  In  view  of 
promising  opportunities,  she  lavished  fresh  attentions 
upon  wily  Dave,  who  soon  grew  sensible  to  his  new  ad 
vantage.  The  fellow  responded  knowinglj1-,  with  a  series 
of  intoxicating  winks,  until  Mrs.  Sutton  believed  that 
she  was  at  last  in  the  midst  of  an  exciting  romance. 

"Oh,  you  sly  fox,"  she  whispered,  as  the  guests  de 
parted  for  the  public  room.  "Perhaps  you  'low  as  I  can't 
see  through  a  grindstone  when  there's  a  hole  in  it." 

Miss  Ogilvie  was  now  at  liberty  to  enjoy  the  remains 
of  the  dinner,  and  Polly  fluttered  about  her  in  an  ecstasy 
of  importance.  She  gave  imperious  orders  to  the  meek 
handmaiden,  and  admonished  Dock  again  and  again  to 
attend  to  his  duty. 

"Just  quit  your  foolin',  Dave  Hargrave,  and  help 
Judith  to  some  chicken  pie, "  the  little  .woman  ordered 
with  established  familiarity.  "It  takes  a  man  to  stuff 
himself  and  then  to  forget  the  one  who's  swithered  since 
daylight  to  cook  his  victuals." 

"You're  quite  right,"  Dock  affirmed,  with  mock  peni 
tence.  "Now,  that  I  own  my  negligence,  let  me  hasten 
to  serve  Miss  Judith.  Perhaps  she'd  like  a  wing  and  a 
bit  of  the  breast?  Strange  to  say,  the  squire  has  missed 
a  fine  gizzard !  Allow  me  to  fill  a  plate  with  the  best 
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chicken  pie  in  the  country,"  he  said,  with  a  profound, 
half-mocking  bow. 

"I'll  just  have  a  wing  and  a  bite  of  crust  with  a  little 
gravy,"  Miss  Ogilvie  answered  indifferently.  Judith  was 
not  the  woman  to  eat  ravenously  before  an  admirer. 

"It  do  beat  all  how  little  you  care  for  your  eat, 
cousin,"  Polly  interjected.  "It  'pears  like  you  live  on 
air.  Do  taste  the  custard,  and  let  Hargrave  give  you 
the  chicken  gizzard." 

"All  women  should  delight  in  the  gizzard.  I  have 
heard  that  its  fibrous  qualities  are  conducive  to  hand 
some  looks,"  the  man  remarked  delicately. 

He  deposited  the  savory  morsel  upon  the  plate  of  his 
still  protesting  landlady,  and  hastened  to  avow  that,  in 
regard  to  the  case  in  question,  there  was  no  demand  for 
increased  charms.  As  Hargrave  bent  with  insinuating 
assurance  and  implied  homage  above  Miss  Ogilvie,  the 
entry  door  swung  back.  Marcy  O'Connell,  the  squire's 
granddaughter,  stood  before  him,  framed  like  a  picture 
in  a  dark  green  case.  For  a  moment  the  girl  hesitated, 
then  entered  the  room.  A  roguish  light  shone  in  her 
eyes,  while  she  glanced  incredulously  first  at  the  spinster, 
then  at  the  slightly  disconcerted  gentleman. 

"Aunt  Hulda's  had  another  spell  and  wants  more  medi 
cine,"  she  explained. 

She  set  a  large  empty  bottle  upon  the  table  and  flung 
back  from  her  dark  curls  a  little  pink  sunbonnet.  No 
one  as  yet  had  invited  her  to  sit  down. 

"Where's  grandpappy?"  she  asked,  with  rising  embar 
rassment. 

As  she  spoke  she  turned  to  the  open  door  leading  from 
the  entry  to  the  public  room  beyond. 

"My  father  is  in  the  habit  of  minding  his  affairs," 
Miss  Ogilvie  replied  witheringly.  At  the  same  time  she 
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handed  the  bottle  to  Polly  with  directions  for  its  expedi 
tious  filling.  It  was  then  that  the  old  squire  appeared. 

"Well,  -well,"  he  said,  his  kind,  gentle  face  lighting 
up  with  pleasure.  "So  my  little  girl's  come  into  see  old 
grandpappy?  Sit  down,  little  one,  and  daughter  and 
Polly  will  see  if  your  long  walk  hasn't  given  you  an 
appetitef  He  pressed  the  girl  into  a  waiting  chair,  but 
she  sprang  up  proudly  and  stood  before  him,  her  eyes 
blazing,  and  her  sensitive  mouth  trembling  with  wounded 
pride. 

"I'm  not  hungry,"  she  declared. 

"Not  hungry  after  a  walk  of  three  miles?  What's 
come  over  my  lass  not  to  coax  for  the  gizzard  out  of  the 
chicken  pie?  Come,  daughter,"  he  continued, •"fix  up  a 
plate  of  goodies  for  the  little  one.  She'll  surely  eat  some 
thing  to  please  old  grandpappy?" 

"I  don't  want  any  of  her  victuals,"  the  girl  cried. 
Angry  tears  trembled  on  the  long  dark  fringes  of  her  eye 
lids.  "She  sent  me  away  for  nothing,  and  I  do  be  fright 
ened  to  death  at  night  with  Aunt  Hulda. " 

"Dear  heart,  dear  heart,"  the  old  man  said,  glancing 
with  nervous  tenderness  from  the  young  grandchild  to 
his  impassible  daughter.  "Do  you  be  a  good  girl  for  a 
spell,"  he  faltered,  "and  Judith '11  have  you  away  from 
Clear  Creek  before  the  snow  flies.  I  was  thinking  last 
night  that  you  might  like  to  go  to  Parkersville,  to  the 
seminary,  for  a  year?  Perhaps,  Polly  and  Sutton  could 
stay  with  Hulda  through  the  winter." 

"Oh!  you  good,  dear  grandpappy,"  Marcy  cried, 
throwing  her  pretty,  half-bare  arms  about  his  neck.  "If 
I  may  go  to  school  I  will  be  good  indeed.  Aunt  Judith 
shall  yet  see  how  some  day  I  will  turn  into  a  wonderful 
housekeeper  like  herself." 

"Father,  I  am  surprised  at  your  folly,"  Miss  Ogilvie 
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interrupted  scornfully.  "No  wonder  Marcy's  a  shift 
less,  lazy  baby  at  seventeen.  "No,  Miss  O'Connell,"  she 
continued  decidedly,  "there'll  be  no  schooling  away  from 
Richfield  for  you.  When  Squire  Ogilvie'sown  daughter, 
who's  done  for  him  as  he  has  never  been  able  to  do  for 
himself,  can  get  through  life  without  a  fancy  education, 
it's  certain  she'll  not  favor  squandering  the  money  she's 
helped  to  save  on  an  ungrateful  popinjay  that  thinks  of 
nothing  but  her  pretty  face." 

As  Judith  spoke  she  sailed  majestically  from  the  room. 
Hargrave  followed,  but  not  until  he  had  unconsciously 
revealed  the  possibilities  of  his  fickle  temperament. 
The  spinster  saw  that  the  man  was  susceptible,  and  not 
dull  to  the  attractions  of  youth.  Harsh  lines  strengthened 
about  her  mouth.  Her  lips  closed  tightly  in  bitter  re 
sentment  against  both  Marcy  and  Dave. 

When  Hargrave  first  beheld  Miss  Ogilvie's  niece  his 
surprise  and  admiration  were  both  noticeable.  He  had 
not  anticipated  the  apparition  of  loveliness.  Even  the 
doting  grandfather  had  failed  to  mention  the  physical 
charms  of  his  darling.  The  young  man  had  surmised 
that  the  Clear  Creek  exile  was  a  mere  child,  undeveloped 
in  every  respect  save  indolence.  As  he  strode  away  to 
the  barn  he  was  sufficiently  enlightened  to  indulge  in  a 
long,  low  whistle.  For  his  day  and  locality,  Dave  read 
well  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  female  heart.  He  interpreted 
the  symbols  of  love  with  strange  ease.  The  country  beau 
had  always  been  the  idol  of  the  fair  sex.  Wherever  he 
lived  he  flourished  amid  pretty,  susceptible  maidens. 

Hargrave  was  tall  and  grandly  built,  of  pure  Saxon 
type.  His  features  were  regular,  his  eyes  lustrous,  gray 
and  magnetic.  Like  many  handsome  men,  he  possessed 
in  addition  to  his  good  looks,  showy  clothes  and  a  care 
fully  guarded  history.  Fortune  appeared  to  be  smiling 
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at  last,  and  Dave  had  now  determined  to  terminate  his 
hitherto  uncertain  and  dangerous  career.  He  realized 
that  he  had  but  to  avail  himself  of  Miss  Ogilvie's  ready 
hand  and  be  comparatively  free  from  the  embarrassments 
of  a  once  wild  life.  The  Tavern  had  proved  a  comfortable 
home,  and  even  advanced  Miss  Ogilvie  possessed  substan 
tial  attractions,  which  previous  discomforts  led  him  to 
value.  Of  late  it  had  grown  agreeable  for  Hargrave  to 
imagine  himself  the  securely  anchored  son-in-law  of  the 
old  Jsquire.  After  all  his  questionable  medical  profession 
might  prove  a  pleasant  sinecure.  It  would  give  him 
liberty  and  the  excuse  for  leaving  horae.  He  trusted  his 
practical  wife  would  always  be  absorbed  in  the  extension 
of  his  wardrobe,  and  the  cravings  of  his  appreciative 
stomach. 

If  Hargrave  sometimes  wavered  in  his  fixed  purpose 
after  regarding  Miss  Ogilvie  too  closely,  calmer  judgment 
rebuked  a  passing  sentiment.  The  man  was  not  over 
awed  by  the  serious  aspects  of  marriage.  In  accordance 
with  a  former  career,  he  believed  himself  equal  to  any 
role  which  he  undertook.  If  he  was  irritated  by  the 
restrictions  placed  upon  a  law-abiding  husband,  his  gloom 
was  not  lasting.  He  computed  his  ultimate  opportunities 
for  diversion,  and  smiled  at  a  generous  Fate  which  ap 
peared  both  convenient  and  timely. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

WHEN  Miss  Ogilvie  and  Hargrave  left  the  room  Marcy 
threw  her  arms  about  her  grandfather's  neck  and  wept 
bitterly.  The  girl  was  hurt  and  mortified. 

"Poor,  motherless  child!"  the  old  squire  said  sadly. 
"Poor,  poor  child.  So  like  her  mother.  So  like  the 
little  one  who  left  me  years  ago.  The  same  curls,  and 
the  same  pretty  ways. "  He  smoothed  her  hair  with  a 
trembling  hand  while  he  mused.  "Her  aunt  will  never 
love  her.  When  grandpappy's  gone,  what  will  become 
of  his  lambkin?"  he  finished  brokenly. 

"You  shan't  go,  grandpappy,  indeed  you  shan't,"  the 
girl  cried.  "Marcy  won't  let  you  die."  She  used  her 
pet  name  in  place  of  the  pronoun.  In  baby  days  the 
"h"  in  Martha  had  come  hard,  and  now  only  a  few  re 
membered  that  she  had  not  been  christened  Marcy. 

"You  shan't  leave  Marcy  for  many,  many  years,"  the 
girl  continued.  She  stroked  the  old  man's  cheek  and 
smiled. 

"And  you'll  make  Aunt  Judith  let  your  little  girl  come 
home,  won't  you?  I  do  nearly  die  at  night  when  old 
Hulda  screams  with  the  nightmare.  The  house  is  so  still 
when  first  we  go  to  bed — so  still  that  the  tick  of  the  clock 
thumps  against  my  heart  like  the  blow  from  a  hard,  hard 
hand.  Then  when  the  crickets  chirp  outside  and  the  owls 
hoot  of  a  sudden,  I  see  spooks  and  fearful  things  in  the 
dark.  When  Aunt  Hulda  bids  me  lie  by  her  side  to 
guard  her  from  the  spells,  I  shake  with  terror.  Then, 
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"when  at  last  I  have  fallen  into  a  sound  sleep,  she 
'rouses  me  with  shrieks  and  clutches  at  my  nightdress 
until  I  scream  myself." 

"Poor  child,"  the  old  man  answered.  "'Tis  ill  that 
you  must  suffer  so.  Daughter  Judith  shall  relent,"  he 
mused  wearily.  "Albeit,  if  you  will  be  a  brave  girl  and 
worrit  through  the  summer,  to  the  young  ladies'  semi 
nary  you  shall  go  in  the  fall.  Grandpappy  gives  you  his 
word.  John  Donaldson  sends  Nancy  and  Marcy  shall  go, 
too." 

The  girl's  eyes  shone  like  stars  while  the  old  man 
spoke. 

"Then  will  I  be  a  brave  one,"  she  said.  "If  I  may  go 
to  school  and  learn,  I  will  knit  and  work  the  summer 
through.  Aunt  Hulda  bade  me  tell  you  that  I  am  no 
slouch  at  a  task,  as  Judith  declares.  She  also  begged  me 
to  say  that  the  tobacco  for  her  pipe  was  all  but  gone." 

Marcy  sank  her  voice,  for  Polly  Sutton,  sent  by  Miss 
Ogilvie  to  interrupt  the  interview,  had  popped  slyly  into 
the  room. 

"Your  bottle's  ready,"  the  woman  announced.  She 
loitered  alertly  near  to  catch  a  telling  word  for  Judith. 

"Very  well,"  Marcy  answered,  taking  up  the  newly 
prepared  medicine.  "Sutton  will  be  through  with  his 
work  to-morrow,  he'll  be  home  for  a  late  supper." 

Polly  made  no  reply,  and  the  squire  and  his  grand 
daughter  left  her  standing  in  the  room  alone.  As  they 
crossed  the  entry,  the  grandfather  slipped  money  into 
Marcy's  hand. 

"Do  you  get  the  tobacco.  Also  buy  yourself  a  frock 
for  the  seminar3r.  You  can  sew  the  cloth  during  the  sum 
mer,  and  the  time  at  Clear  Creek  may  not  seem  so  long," 
he  said  kindly. 

The  granddaughter  gave  him  another  hasty  kiss  and 
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then  hurried  through  the  public  room  to  the  street  be 
yond.  Polly  Sutton  had  "followed  on  to  know,"  like  the 
inquisitive  Christian  in  the  hymn.  However,  her  pursuit 
had  been  in  vain,  for,  before  the  spy  could  catch  a  word, 
Marcy  was  across  the  street.  Instead  of  entering  the 
village  store  directly,  she  passed  on  and  ascended  the 
white  steps  of  the  adjoining  homestead.  Elizabeth 
Tatem  answered  the  call  of  the  brass  knocker.  In  spot 
less  dove  and  white,  the  lady  smiled  her  pleasure. 

"Come  in,  friend  Marcy,"  she  said  courteously. 
"Hast  thee  had  thy  noon  meal  at  the  Tavern,  or  hast  thee 
come  for  thy  dinner  with  friend  Elizabeth?" 

The  girl  was  really  hungry,  and  the  invitation  to  dine 
was  grateful. 

"Aunt  Judith's  victuals  don't  set  well  on  my  stomach," 
she  answered  honestly. 

"I  thought  thee  might  be  wanting  a  bite,"  the  Quaker 
ess  replied,  with  mild  humor.  "My  son,  Abraham 
Henry,  hath  finished,  but  the  table  is  still  uncleared. 
Thee  must  take  a  glass  of  milk  and  a  piece  of  fresh  pie 
with  a  slice  of  cheese." 

As  Elizabeth  spoke,  Marcy  slipped  contentedly  into  a 
chair  and  ate  heartily  of  an  excellent  dinner.  When  she 
had  finished,  her  hostess  invited  her  to  walk  in  the  gar 
den.  Elizabeth  had  been  strangely  drawn  to  Marcy  from 
the  girl's  babyhood;  she  had  always  loved  the  motherless 
child.  Once  she  had  entertained  the  hope  that  her  son, 
Abraham  Henry,  might  look  in  the  direction  of  the 
Tavern  for  his  wife;  still  with  unaccountable  perverseness 
neither  of  the  youthful  neighbors  were  inclined  to  fulfill 
the  good  woman's  wishes.  Abraham  Henry  was  timid, 
and  to  Marcy,  who  yearned  for  demonstration  and  de 
manded  transports  of  sympathy,  the  self-contained 
Quaker  could  never  be  aught  than  a  friend.  His  atten- 
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tious  were  like  half-frozen  rain  to  an  early  spring  flower. 
Young  Tatem  would  doubtlessly  have  loved  the  pretty 
orphan,  had  she  sought  his  conquest.  But  Marcjr  was 
too  sincere  to  mislead  an  honest  man.  She  could  not 
banter  the  youth  like  Nan  Donaldson,  and  Abraham 
Henry  would  never  find  courage  to  reach  a  climax  in 
love  making  without  assistance.  Nan  shrewdly  compre 
hended  her  part.  Each  time  that  she  met  her  timid 
admirer  she  led  him  forward.  The  sandy  dunes  of  court 
ship  were  depressing,  but  the  girl  understood  that  the 
sweet  green  hill  of  marriage  rose  just  beyond.  Below  it 
gleamed  the  ocean  of  life  and  joy.  Nan  knew  that  some 
day  she  would  reach  this  hill  with  Abraham  Henry. 
Then,  when  she  had  shown  him  the  sea,  and  sky,  and  the 
spreading  world  of  gladness,  he  would  find  his  voice  and 
speak  out,  from  the  fullness  of  his  heart. 

Elizabeth  Tatem  saw  also  that  Nan,  and  not  Marcy, 
would  lead  her  son  to  the  summit  of  the  pleasant  hill. 
The  mother  would  have  chosen  the  squire's  granddaugh 
ter,  but  she  was  too  just  to  thwart  the  wishes  of  her  boy. 

The  good  lady  had  not  seen  Marcy  for  several  weeks, 
and  when  the  pretty  creature  stood  before  her,  the  old 
love  for  the  girl  awoke  with  fresh  strength.  Marcy's 
beauty  was  of  that  rare  type  which  is  found  both  in  the 
high  bred  and  lowly  families  of  old  Ireland.  She  was  a 
flower  for  a  castle  or  for  the  wayside.  Her  skin  was  fair 
and  soft,  seldom  flushing  deeper  than  the  faintest  pink 
of  a  seashell.  Her  eyes  were  blue  with  large,  changeable 
pupils;  her  nose  aquiline,  and  her  teeth  dazzling.  Black 
hair  waved  and  rippled  and  tossed  into  soft  rings  and 
curls,  while  it  shocked  the  plain,  tidy  women  of  the  vil 
lage.  From  babyhood  Marcy  had  been  a  beauty.  A 
double  inheritance  of  physical  charms  had  come  with  her 
birth — from  a  richly  toned  mother  and  a  fair  Irish  father. 
"No  wonder  the  child  is  comely,"  Elizabeth  mused. 
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Aa  the  lady  walked  by  her  young  friend's  side,  she 
recalled  the  romance  of  years  past.  In  retrospect  she  saw 
a  great,  fair  Irishman  leading  a  dark,  beautiful  young 
woman  away  from  her  father's  house  forever.  Nineteen 
years  before  she  had  watched  the  couple  pass  from  the 
Tavern  never  to  enter  it  again.  The  bridegroom  had  put 
on  a  bold  front  and  loverlike  daring,  yet  he  could  not 
drive  away  the  dimness  from  his  young  wife's  eyes. 
Color  refused  to  tint  the  bride's  pale  cheeks.  "When  the 
husband  bid  her  hasten  from  the  arms  of  her  father,  she 
did  not  obey.  Twice  she  partly  tore  herself  from  the 
squire's  embrace,  then  returned  to  weep  and  implore  for 
giveness.  "We  could  not  help  it,  we  could  not  help  it," 
she  sobbed.  At  last,  the  unhappy  couple  went  away. 
The  curious  gaze  of  the  whole  village  pursued  them  out 
of  town.  In  one  year  the  young  bride  was  dead.  The 
Irishman  had  disappeared ;  none  knew  where,  and  infant 
Marcy  lay,  loved  and  helpless,  in  the  arms  of  the  squire. 
The  bereaved  man  felt  that  he  could  hold  the  babe  for 
ever,  but  his  daughter,  Judith,  commanded  him  sternly 
to  place  it  in  the  cradle.  There  once  had  slept  his  own 
twin  girls,  the  dead  one,  and  the  cold,  living  one,  who 
knew  not  how  to  forgive  even  an  innocent,  heavenly 
babe. 

"Nature  hath  decreed  that  Marcy  be  fair  to  look  upon," 
the  Quakeress  mused  again.  "Thou  art  like  the  very 
spring,  child,"  she  said  aloud,  yet  speaking  almost  to 
herself.  The  lady  was  not  addicted  to  compliments. 
Flattery  had  no  part  in  the  Quaker's  profession.  Yet  Eliza 
beth  spoke  her  thoughts  honestly,  being  moved  from 
within  by  the  girl's  God-given  beauty. 

Marcy  smiled  and  then  burst  into  tears.  She  had 
thrown  aside  her  sunbonnet.  As  she  wept,  she  sobbed 
softly,  her  face  buried  within  her  hands.  Then,  in  a 
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moment,  she  dashed  the  tears  from  her  eyes  and  begged 
her  friend  to  forget  her  foolishness. 

Elizabeth  gazed  at  the  young  creature  approvingly. 
"Thy  spring  shower  is  over.  Thou  hast  done  well,  little 
one,"  she  said.  "I  know  thy  trouble  and  my  heart  is 
often  sore  for  thee.  Thy  kind,  heavenly  Father  will  help 
thee,  if  thou  wilt  but  ask  him  often.  Some  day  He  will 
lead  thee  into  pleasant  pastures,  if  only  thou  canst  wait 
His  wise,  all-seeing  will." 

As  the  lady  spoke  she  gathered  a  nosegay  of  tulips. 
"Dost  thou  not  behold  the  spring  with  gladness  after  the 
ice-bound  winter?"  she  questioned,  as  she  presented  the 
flowers  to  her  now  smiling  guest. 

"That  do  I,"  Marcy  replied.  "The  posies  shall  teach 
me  cheerfulness,  and  now  I  must  hasten  to  the  store  for 
a  little  trading.  Grandfather  has  bidden  me  buy  some 
tobacco  for  Aunt  Hulda  and  a  new  frock  for  myself.  If 
all  goes  well,  I  shall  go  to  the  seminary  in  the  fall,"  she 
explained  eagerly. 

"Then  the  bright  summer  will  not  seem  long,"  Eliza 
beth  answered.  The  girl  extended  her  hand,  and  for  a 
moment  the  Quakeress  held  it  affectionately.  "Seek  fresh 
courage  from  above  for  thy  little  trials,"  she  said  kindly. 
Then,  from  among  the  beds  of  bright  flowers,  Elizabeth 
watched  her  young  friend  depart. 

Upon  the  rear  threshold  of  the  village  emporium  Marcy 
turned  and  waved  her  tulips  in  token  of  her  pledge. 

Nan  Donaldson  had  gone,  but  Abraham  Henry  was  still 
busy  with  the  yardstick.  This  time  he  'was  measuring 
cotton  cloth  for  two  elderly  customers.  Marcy  saw  at  a 
glance  that  the  traders  were  Elder  Seely  Eiggs  and  his 
meek-spirited  wife,  Hannah.  With  the  discovery  she 
slackened  her  haste  and  disappeared  from  sight.  Abra 
ham  Henry  was  in  the  very  act  of  cutting  a  specified 
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length  of  muslin,  when  the  elder's  firm  hand  and  agitated 
voice  restrained  him. 

"Be  not  so  hasty,  my  son,"  he  cried.  "My  -wife, 
Hannah,  like  all  women,  is  ever  given  to  wastefulness. 
It  is  borne  in  upon  me  to  consider  if  two  yards  less  be 
not  sufficient  for  her  needs.  Think  well,  woman,"  he 
continued,  rising  dizzily  upon  his  tiptoes,  while  he  placed 
the  ends  of  his  fingers  and  his  thumbs  impressively  to 
gether.  "Think  well,  woman,  before  you  commit  the  sin 
of  willful  waste,  which,  in  God's  providence,  is  followed 
by  woeful  want." 

"I  have  measured  with  earnest  care,"  the  wife  mur 
mured;  "still  by  piecing  both  sleeves,  I  might  yet 
fashion  the  garment  with  a  half-yard  less,"  she  faltered. 

"Did  I  not  divine  the  woman  was  vainglorious  and 
wasteful?"  Elder  Biggs  shouted.  He  dropped  with  a 
sudden  thud  from  his  tiptoe  eminence  on  to  his  broad 
angry  heels.  "It  is  ever  so  with  females,"  he  added. 
His  voice  shrieked  with  holy  exaltation.  "Even  in  her 
first  hour  she  deceived  her  husband  and  blighted  his  in 
heritance.  Even  as  she  did  make  him  eat  of  the  forbid 
den  fruit,  even  so  hath  she  ever  continued  to  confound 
him  with  vainglorious  artifice  and  deceitful  wiles." 

Abraham  Henry,  who  still  poised  the  yardstick,  bowed 
with  a  Quaker's  politeness. 

"Will  thee  have  two  and  a  half  or  three  yards?"  he 
demanded  courageously. 

Seely  had  again  taken  to  his  tiptoes. 

"Two  and  a  half  will  do,  with  pinching  at  the  bot 
tom,"  Hannah  stammered.  "You  will  not  object,  hus 
band,  if  the  garment  be  not  o'er  long?"  she  questioned. 
"Mayhap,  I  might  put  a  frill  upon  the  bottom,  with  small 
pieces  which  I  have  saved  for  a  nine-patch  quilt." 

"Womanl"  Seely  thundered,  as  he  dropped  once  more 
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to  his  heels.  "What  idle  talk  do  I  hear?  Frills! 
Frills,  indeed!  You  would  put  frills  upon  the  edge  of 
a  man's  sark.  Ay,  verily,  the  preacher  hath  spoken  the 
truth  when  he  saith,  'All,  all  is  vanity.'  : 

While  the  elder  spoke  he  went  deep  into  his  breeches' 
pocket  and  drew  forth  a  well-worn  purse,  one  which  the 
once  sentimental  Hannah  had  knitted  for  him  in  the  days 
of  their  courtship.  To  Seely  the  parting  with  a  few  coins 
was  attended  with  anguish  of  spirit.  When  he  grudg 
ingly  threw  the  silver  upon  the  counter,  Hannah  quivered 
and  shrank  back  as  though  she  had  received  a  blow. 
Then,  summoning  her  fast-failing  courage,  she  humbly 
prayed  for  an  extra  fippenny  bit. 

"I  have  need  of  thread  and  buttons,"  she  faltered. 

"Have  ye  not  ripped  the  buttons  from  the  old  sark?" 
Seely  demanded  sternly. 

"Yes,  husband,"  the  little  woman  replied  wearily.  "I 
have  ripped  the  buttons  away  and  never  yet  lost  one  in 
the  wash  that  I  can  mind.  Yet,  since  the  girls  are  grow 
ing  up  their  Sabbath  frocks  must  be  fastened,  like  re 
spectable  lassies." 

"'Tis  naught  but  vanity,"  the  man  muttered,  as  he  re 
linquished  angrily  the  mooted  coin.  "Have  done  now," 
he  commanded,  "have  done  and  come  quickly  to  the 
wagon.  I  must  to  the  church,  for  a  meeting  of  the  ses 
sion."  It  was  Saturday  afternoon  and  Elder  Riggs  was 
about  to  confer  with  Parson  Powers  and  the  brethren  in 
regard  to  John  Donaldson's  return  to  the  sheepfold. 
Gentle  Mr.  Powers  had  advocated  leniency  for  his  friend, 
the  smith.  However,  the  vote  which  would  restore  him 
to  the  communion  table,  or  brand  him  a  goat  among  the 
elected  lambs  of  the  kirk,  had  not  yet  been  cast.  Seely 
foresaw  the  demoralizing  results  of  a  merciful  ruling. 
The  thought  of  lax  discipline  inspired  him  with  venomous 
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zeal  in  the  opposite  direction.  As  Hannah  clambered 
into  the  wagon,  he  seemed  to  forget  her  recent  extrava 
gance  in  the  absorbing  interest  of  the  afternoon.  He 
cut  his  team  a  smart  lash  with  the  leather  goad  until  both 
old  horses  sprang  wildly  forward.  Hannah  clung  ner 
vously  to  the  edge  of  the  seat,  and,  as  the  farm  outfit 
lumbered  from  the  curbstone,  Marcy  peeped  gayly  forth 
from  behind  a  barricade  of  sugar  and  molasses  barrels. 

"I  can't  abide  the  old  hypocrite,"  she  explained  to 
astonished  Abraham  Henry.  "I  heard  his  carping  voice 
and  went  back  of  the  barrels.  If  there's  one  man  in  the 
whole  village  to  despise,  'tis  Seely  Riggs.  I  just  longed 
to  pelt  him  with  eggs.  I  would  have  paid  their  price 
twice  over  to  disfigure  his  starched  bosom,"  she  said 
savagely.  "Poor  old  Hannah!  Poor  woman,  to  be  tied 
for  a  lifetime  to  such  a  husband.  If  only  she'd  fit  his 
shirt  as  he  deserves,  she'd  choke  it  around  his  throat." 

"Hannah  is  entirely  too  good  for  a  man  so  near,"  the 
Quaker  agreed. 

"Near,"  Marcy  repeated.  "Grandpappy  says  Seely 
Riggs  is  too  stingy  to  salt  his  potatoes.  I  do  pity  the 
poor  girls  who  call  him  father.  He  has  broken  their 
spirits  already.  "When  they're  past  youth  they'll  be  far 
more  mealy-mouthed  than  their  mother.  The  idea  of 
that  man  going  about  the  country  talking  religion !  They 
say  his  very  presence  broke  up  the  revival  at  the  Sum- 
merville  camp  meeting.  Finally,  Presiding  Elder  Dunlap 
told  him  to  keep  to  his  own  hunting  grounds.  I'd  like 
to  see  him  come  'round  Aunt  Hulda  Ogilvie  talking  reli 
gion.  'Twould  be  better  than  a  village  scrap  between 
Button's  bulldog  and  Jennie  Beabout's  big  black  cat, 
Samson." 

As  Marcy  spoke  she  fingered  eagerly  a  pile  of  all-wool 
delaines  which  Abraham  Henry  had  lifted  from  the  shelf. 
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"Which  pattern  do  you  admire?"  she  asked  perplexedly. 
The  girl  had  dismissed  all  interest  in  the  tribe  of  Kiggs. 
"Aren't  they  beauteous?"  she  urged,  with  true  feminine 
spirit.  "Which  shall  I  have?  Which  will  become  me 
best — blue  or  crimson?"  she  persisted. 

Abraham  Henry  smiled  admiringly.  "Thou  canst 
wear  any  shade,  friend  Marcy,"  he  replied  gallantly. 
"Yet,  with  thy  fair  skin  and  thy  eyes,  naught  could  be 
come  thee  better  than  the  blue  delaine." 

"I  think  so,  too,"  the  girl  answered  decidedly. 
"Measure  me  off  a  frock  at  once,  for  I  must  hurry  back 
to  Aunt  Hulda." 

While  the  young  merchant  obeyed,  and  then  folded 
the  dress  goods  into  a  neat  parcel,  Marcy  chatted  gayly. 
The  short  visit  with  Elizabeth  Tatem  had  calmed  the 
girl's  rebellious  spirit.  She  still  held  the  tulips  and  the 
faces  of  the  flowers  were  now  no  brighter  than  her  own. 

"I  had  almost  forgotten,"  she  exclaimed.  "I  must 
have  a  pound  of  smoking  tobacco.  Grandfather  bid  me 
fetch  it  for  old  aunt.  Once  she  is  busy  with  her  pipe,  I 
will  have  time  to  sew  upon  my  frock.  When  I  have  run 
the  breadths  of  the  skirt  together,  Meg  Donaldson  will 
help  me  with  the  fitting  of  the  waist. 

Marcy  spoke  with  new  hope. 

Abraham  Henry  packed  her  purchases  in  the  basket 
which  already  held  the  bottle  of  medicine,  and  on  top  of 
all  he  laid  his  mother's  spring  posies. 

"Good-day,  and  a  lively  trade,"  the  girl  said  cordially. 
"I  wish  I  might  tarry  longer,  but  I  am  already  due  at 
Clear  Creek." 

She  hastened  up  the  street  without  longer  parley,  while 
the  young  Quaker  watched  her  vanish  with  regret.  As 
the  girl  passed  the  house  of  Freeland  Tanner  she  halted. 
An  eager  voice  called  her  from  the  open  door.  Freeland 
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had  just  finished  the  dinner  dishes,  and  carried  his  bed 
ridden  mother  to  the  armchair  by  the  window.  The  sight 
of  Marcy  awoke  all  the  yearnings  in  the  poor  fellow's 
neglected  heart. 

"Will  you  not  drop  in  a  minute,  "he  urged.  "Mother's 
longing  for  a  glimpse  of  your  face, ' '  he  added  as  an  apology 
for  his  own  fervor. 

"No,  I  can't  stop,  Freeland,"  Marcy  replied  kindly. 
"I'm  late  now,  and  aunt  will  be  angry.  She's  bad  with 
a  spell  and  waiting  for  medicine." 

Regret  shone  in  the  young  man's  eyes. 

"Then  I  will  walk  a  bit  of  the  way  with  you,  if  you'll 
let  me.  You'll  be  comfortable,  mother?"  he  questioned 
dutifully.  He  adjusted  old  Betsey's  shoulder_cape  as  he 
spoke. 

"Yes,  son,"  the  woman  replied.  "Go  out  for  a  spell 
and  give  Marcy  my  best  duty." 

The  man  was  not  slow  to  obey.  Catching  up  his  cap, 
he  hastened  with  simple  joy  to  the  girl's  side. 

"It's  so  long  since  I  have  set  eyes  upon  you,"  he  said 
humbly.  He  appropriated  her  basket  with  visible  de 
light. 

"It  does  seem  like  a  good  while  since  I  went  out  to 
Clear  Creek,"  Marcy  answered.  "It's  kind  of  you  to 
carry  my  basket.  Aunt's  medicine  makes  it  heavj'. " 

Poor  Freeland  flushed  to  the  roots  of  his  tawny  hair. 

"It's  so  pleasant  to  walk  with  you,"  he  said  in  a  voice 
touched  with  transport. 

"Living  with  Aunt  Hulda  isn't  favorable  to  friend 
ship,"  the  girl  rejoined.  She  unconsciously  emphasized 
the  word  friendship.  Freeland  failed  to  notice  the  im 
port  of  her  speech.  He  was  obtusely  happy  in  the  full 
ness  of  his  opportunity.  It  was  enough  to  be  walking  by 
Marcy 's  side,  enough  to  gaze  stealthily  at  her  lovely  face, 
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half-bidden  in  the  pink  sunbounet.  All  sufficient  to 
carry  the  belongings  of  the  girl  he  hopelessly  worshipped. 

"Shall  I  tear  a  wee  hole  in  the  paper  and  let  you  see 
my  new  delaine  frock?"  Marcy  asked.  Yanity  is  excus 
able  at  seventeen.  The  girl  turned  her  eyes  full  upon 
Freeland  as  she  spoke.  Then  a  little  hand  brushed  the 
old  roundabout  as  it  searched  within  the  basket.  All 
too  soon  the  slender  fingers  inflicted  a  wound  in  the 
brown  paper  which  covered  the  precious  purchase.  The 
poor  young  man's  heart  was  thumping  wildly. 

"Have  I  not  chosen  well?"  his  companion  asked. 

Happy  Freeland,  he  could  scarcely  answer  a  question 
so  momentous.  He  gazed  long  at  the  delaine  with  all  the 
intensity  of  a  modern  asthete  before  he  spoke. 

"It  just  matches  the  shades  in  your  eyes,"  he  said  at 
last. 

"Nonsense,  Freeland,"  Marcy  exclaimed.  "No  won 
der  people  think  you  queer.  I  see  naught  when  I  look 
in  the  glass  but  a  pair  of  plain  eyes." 

<:But  it  is  not  in  the  looking-glass  that  they  change 
from  the  color  of  the  sky  to  that  of  dark  bluebells,"  the 
man  insisted.  "'Tis  when  you  speak  to  those  you  love, 
or  when  your  heart  is  glad  or  troubled  that  they  shine 
fitfully.  Some  call  them  one  color  and  some  another;  to 
me  they  are  like  violets  among  wet  leaves." 

"Did  ever  a  man  talk  so  foolishly?"  Marcy  answered, 
flushing. 

Although  the  girl  felt  a  loyal  liking  for  Freeland,  she 
could  not  quite  resist  the  opinions  of  the  prosaic  village. 
Some  went  so  far  as  to  pronounce  her  romantic  friend  a 
mild  lunatic.  At  that  period  aesthetic  and  dilletante  pau 
pers  were  not  admired.  Still,  Marcy  liked  to  listen  to 
Freeland's  vague  poetic  sayings.  She  could  not  withheld 
kindness  from  one  she  had  always  known.  She  also  knew 
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that  her  every  look  and  motion  were  precious  to  the 
slighted  man.  The  girl  had  never  regarded  Freeland  as  a 
lover,  and  he  had  never  spoken  to  her  upon  the  subject 
except  in  foolish  parables.  He  was  too  hopelessly  exalted 
in  his  passion  to  ruin  the  friendship  which  already  be 
longed  to  him.  The  poor  fellow  lived  in  an  endless,  im 
possible  dream.  Withal,  his  silly  illusions  wero  often 
more  satisfying  than  most  realizations.  Marcy  never 
suspected  that  she  was  the  inspiration  of  her  humble 
friend's  imagination.  When  he  read  her  despairing 
couplets,  and  eloquent  acrostics  upon  her  name,  she  won 
dered  how  he  had  divined  so  much  of  love  while  doing  a 
woman's  part  to  his  bedridden  mother.  Marcy  had  yet 
to  learn  that  disappointment  teaches  the  soul  its  deepest 
secrets. 

As  the  young  couple  pursued  their  course  through  the 
village  to  the  eminence  of  Price's  Hill,  the  girl  told  of 
her  prospects  for  the  autumn. 

"Won't  it  be  grand,  Freeland,  to  go  to  the  seminary?" 
she  demanded  proudly. 

"Indeed,  it  will, "  her  companion  answered.  "Parkers- 
ville  is  a  wonderful  place,"  he  added  retrospectively. 

"When  I  attended  the  academy  I  used  to  walk  upon 
the  bank  of  the  great  Ohio  River  where  stands  the  ladies' 
seminary.  A  high  brick  wall  obscures  the  back  garden, 
but  I  have  caught  glimpses  of  beautiful  females  peering 
from  the  higher  windows  of  the  building.  Once  I  went 
with  a  professor  of  the  academy  to  call  upon  his  cousin, 
who  taught  in  the  school.  I  remember  the  stately  halls 
of  the  institution,  and  the  walls  of  the  long  parlor  hung 
with  oil  paintings  fetched  from  Europe.  I  will  never  for 
get  the  meeting  with  the  respected  principal,  the  learned 
Dr.  Butterfield.  It  was  indeed  a  privilege  for  a  young 
man  to  listen  to  his  exalted  conversation,  yet  the  high 
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and  gentle  bearing  of  Mistress  Butterfield  was  still  more 
moving.  Unused  as  I  was  to  the  society  of  fine  ladies,  I 
felt  no  embarrassment  when  once  she  had  taken  my  hand. 
Then  she  conducted  me  to  a  great  settee,  with  high  back 
and  seat,  both  covered  with  luxurious,  glittering  horse 
hair.  As  I  sat  thereon  I  listened  breathlessly  to  her 
kind,  elegant  language.  Although  I  came  away  from  the 
academy  soon  after,  and  have  never  seen  or  heard  the 
likes,  since  that  great  day,  I  am  continually  moved  with 
gratitude.  I  will  never  forget  Mistress  Butterfield,  and 
the  grandeur  of  her  long  parlor." 

As  the  young  man  ceased  speaking,  Marcy  threw  aside 
her  sunbonnet.  She  gazed  with  wonder  and  pride  into 
the  face  of  her  friend. 

"Oh,  Freeland,"  she  cried,  "'tis  a  shame  you've  had 
no  chance  in  life." 

"If  only  I  could  have  remained  at  the  academy,"  the 
man  sighed. 

Still  the  girl's  sympathy  was  almost  sweeter  than  the 
now  hopeless  dream  of  earlier  days. 

"And  I  am  to  go  to  that  great  seminary,"  Marcy  said, 
speaking  her  thoughts  abruptly.  "I  will  see  the  won 
derful  Mistress  Butterfield.  Perhaps  I  shall  sit  upon  the 
horsehair  sofa.  Companions  from  many  States  will  be 
mine.  I  shall  see  the  great  river  and  steamboats.  I 
shall  learn  manners  and  listen  to  high  conversation,  and, 
best  of  all,  I  shall  walk  with  my  mates  in  a  long  file  to 
church  in  my  blue  delaine  frock.  Friend  Elizabeth  has 
told  me  of  the  wonderful  procession  formed  each  Sabbath 
in  front  of  the  seminary.  The  whole  town  looks  through 
its  shutters  when  the  great  Dr.  Butterfield  and  his  young 
ladies  go  forth.  Oh,  Freeland,"  she  cried,  tossing  the 
little  pink  bonnet  high  in  the  sweet  spring  air,  "it  will 
be  grand — grand." 
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"And  you  will  come  back  a  great  young  lady,  above  us 
all,"  Freeland  said,  sighing. 

"For  shame,"  Marcy  exclaimed.  Her  blue  eyes  flashed 
darker  as  she  spoke.  "For  shame,  Freelaud,  to  accuse 
me  of  forgetting  my  friends.  Never  will  I  cease  to  love 
my  grandfather  and  friend  Elizabeth  Tatem,  and  Abraham 
Henry,  and  kind  Mr.  Powers  and  the  good  Donaldsons, 
and  —  and  —  you,  Freeland."  The  girl  paused  for  breath, 
and  smiled  loyally  into  her  humble  friend's  face.  It  was 
too  much,  the  poor  fellow,  and  his  long-restrained  tongue 
broke  loose. 

"How  can  you  say  the  word,"  he  cried.  His  pale, 
careworn  face  shone  with  terrible  happiness.  "How  can 
you  say  love,  as  if  it  was  something  for  such  as  me?  Oh, 
Marcy,  dear,"  he  said,  while  his  voice  sank  low  and  trem 
bled,  "I  should  not  speak  as  you  are  making  me.  'Twill 
do  harm  in  the  end.  Yet  when  a  heart  is  tender  and 
good,  even  the  lowly  may  ask  for  its  pity." 

Tears  were  standing  in  the  girl's  eyes.  "I'm  sorry  — 
so  sorry,"  she  said. 

"I  knew  you  would  be,"  Freeland  answered.  "Yet  I 
will  now  have  something  to  think  about  always.  "When 
you  have  become  a  fine  lady  and  have  gone  to  dwell  in  a 
far  city,  as  did  Rebecca  Tatem,  I  will  remember  this  day. 
When  you  go  to  the  seminary,  I  shall  think  that,  per 
haps,  you  are  sitting  upon  the  grand  settee  upon  which 
I  once  sat,  or  looking  at  the  same  oil  paintings  which 
once  I  saw.  When  mother  calls  me  in  the  night  to  re 
quest  a  little  nourishment,  I  will  search  for  the  brightest 
star  in  the  sky  and  call  it  by  your  name." 

"Oh,  Freeland,"  the  girl  besought,  "you  are  making 
me  cry.  I  know  not  why  I  am  so  wretched,  but  I  feel  as 
if  I  should  choke." 

"I  know  and  am  glad,"  the  young  man  replied  simply. 

"I  see  things  and  feel  them  as  none  in  the  village  can 
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understand.  Sometimes  I  am  foolish  and  repeat  my 
thoughts  for  the  amusement  of  those  who  have  never 
thought  at  all.  But  I  mostly  commune  alone,  for  I  am 
never  well  understood.  Now,  I  shall  remember  that  once 
your  heart  was  touched  for  my  unhappiness.  Sometimes 
you  will  think  of  me  kindly  when  you  are  away  at  the 
seminary?" 

"Indeed,  I  will,"  Marcy  answered  heartily. 

"Now,  I  must  go  back  to  mother,"  Freeland  said 
quietly.  "'Tis  time  for  her  gruel;  she  will  think  I  have 
forgotten  her." 

For  a  moment  the  worn,  shabby  man  and  the  girl  held 
hands.  Then  they  parted,  the  one  returning  to  his 
almost  unsexed  existence,  the  other  hastening  forward  to 
the  crossroads.  A  milepost  pointed  in  two  directions. 
A  right  finger  led  to  a  group  cf  houses  and  a  small  edi 
fice  known  as  Clear  Creek  Church;  a  left  one  marked  a 
lonely  road  sparsely  settled  with  farms. 

Old  Hulda's  cottage  was  half  a  mile  to  the  left  of  the 
signpost.  When  Marcy  reached  home  she  lagged  for  a 
few  moments  by  the  gate.  She  had  walked  rapidly  and 
felt  tired.  She  also  dreaded  to  enter  the  house,  yet  dared 
not  tarry  in  the  pleasant  air.  Sutton,  the  weaver,  came 
from  the  back  yard  as  she  went  reluctantly  up  the  garden 
path. 

"You'd  best  hurry,"  he  said.  "Hulda's  in  a  towerin' 
tantrum.  She  'Iowa  you've  spilt  her  medicine  on  the 
way." 

As  the  weaver  spoke  he  passed  out  of  the  place.  Marcy 
hastened  up  to  the  cottage. 

"I'm  in  for  it,  I  reckon,"  she  called  after  him. 

"We  do  all  have  our  troubles,"  the  man  responded. 
Then  he  lighted  his  clay  pipe  for  a  smoke.  His  work  for 
the  day  was  finished  and  he  sauntered  lazily  down  the 
road. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

THE  day  was  warm,  but  Hulda  Ogilvie  sat  by  a  fire. 
In  the  stone  chimney -place  a  half-burned  log  smoldered, 
and  the  old  woman  cowered  over  it,  bent  and  drawn. 
To-day  even  Hulda's  pipe  refused  to  cheer.  Her  white 
head  was  bowed  in  wrinkled,  colorless  hands.  As  Marcy 
approached,  it  lifted.  Old  Hulda's  face  had  been  ruined 
in  early  life  by  a  crooked  mouth.  As  years  and  sullen 
passions  accumulated,  the  woman  had  attained  a  hideous 
aspect.  When  she  was  ill  or  angry  she  was  terrible  to 
behold.  If  the  squire's  sister  had  lived  earlier,  in  a 
locality  distinguished  for  witches,  she  would  probably 
have  felt  the  cold  ripples  of  the  horsepond  or  the  heat  of 
inquisitorial  fagots.  As  Marcy  stood  before  her  great 
aunt  she  shuddered  at  the  deliberate,  cruel  gaze,  which 
pierced  her  through  and  through.  The  dumb,  hypnotic 
scrutiny  was  harder  to  endure  than  a  volley  of  abuse. 
Marcy  shrank  from  the  fiery  circles  which  framed  the 
woman's  pale,  unnatural  eyes. 

"I'm  back  with  the  medicine,  aunt,"  she  ventured 
timidly.  "Shall  I  not  fetch  you  a  taste?"  she  coaxed. 
Still  Hulda  would  not  speak.  "Have  a  little,"  the  girl 
urged.  As  she  spoke  she  went  to  the  cupboard.  When 
she  had  reached  for  a  mug  she  poured  a  draught  from  the 
bottle. 

"Drink,"  she  said.     "It  will  help  you." 

As  she  knelt  before  the  old  creature  she  prayed  that 
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Sutton  might  come  back  soon.  When  Hulda  had  swal 
lowed  the  medicine  she  would  run  down  the  road  and  fetch 
him. 

"Take  a  sup,  do,  aunt,"  she  begged. 

Without  warning,  one  of  the  wrinkled,  colorless  hands 
raised.  It  struck  out  at  the  cup  like  the  paw  of  a  ( 
panther.  The  fiery  liquid  flew  into  Marcy 's  eyes,  and  the 
stone  mug  shattered  upon  the  hearth.  Frightened  and 
wild  with  pain,  the  child  ran  screaming  to  the  door. 
Her  eyes  seemed  burning  out  of  her  head. 

"Help!  help!"  she  cried.     "Hurry,  Sutton,  hurry." 

Then,  in  astonishment  she  saw  that  a  protector  had 
really  come.  Before  her  stood  David  Hargrave,  the  friend 
of  her  grandfather.  To  lonely  Marcy  he  appeared  the 
knight  of  all  her  girlish  dreams. 

"God  must  have  sent  you,"  she  said  simply.  "Aunt 
Hulda's  gone  mad.  She's  thrown  the  peppery  medicine 
into  my  eyes.  The  pain  is  driving  me  frantic. "  She  hid 
her  face  in  her  hands. 

"Poor  child,"  the  stranger  said.  "  'Tis  lucky  the 
squire  put  me  on  the  scent.  After  you  left,  the  old  man 
cried  like  a  baby  and  urged  me  to  make  tracks  for  Clear 
Creek."  He  drew  the  girl  into  the  house,  and  with 
hands  naturally  skillful,  in  a  partially  acquired  profes 
sion,  he  raised  her  quivering  eyelids.  "Fetch  me  warm 
water  in  a  basin,"  he  said. 

Marcy  obeyed,  and  he  bathed  beneath  her  long,  dark 
fringes  until  she  declared  that  she  was  relieved.  Soon 
she  was  smiling  into  her  new  protector's  face.  From  the 
moment  of  the  young  man's  entrance,  Hulda  had  regarded 
him  with  strange  interest.  There  was  something  about 
him  which  the  old  creature  liked,  something  which  called 
back  a  fleeting  memory.  She  seemed  fascinated  by  his 
cool  determination  and  obeyed  his  will  at  once.  When  he 
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spoke  to  her  a  Btrange  hungry  look  came  into  her  dis 
figured  face.  Although  she  persisted  in  silence  the  fiery 
glow  of  her  eyeballs  appeared  to  cool.  As  Hargrave 
bent  before  her,  she  permitted  him  to  chafe  her  ice  cold 
hands.  It  was  evident  that  she  enjoyed  the  young  doc 
tor's  attentions.  Marcy  stood  close  by  and  marveled. 

"Do  your  eyes  still  hurt?"  Hargrave  asked. 

"Just  a  little,  but  attend  to  aunt;  don't  mind  me," 
she  answered  with  a  smile.  'Twas  so  pleasant  to  possess 
a  handsome  protector. 

"I'm  going  to  put  the  old  devil  to  bed,"  Dave  whis 
pered.  "Com«,  mother,"  he  coaxed,  turning  to  the  old 
soul.  "I'm  going  to  tote  you  to  Nod  Land.  Do  you 
hear?"  As  he  spoke  he  lifted  the  shrunken  creature  in  his 
arms  and  carried  her  into  an  adjoining  bedroom.  When 
he  had  placed  her  upon  her  back  and  covered  her  with 
several  convenient  quilts  and  a  homespun  comforter,  he 
prepared  a  quieting  draught  and  forced  it  between  her 
stubborn  lips.  At  first  Hulda  resisted,  then  something 
in  Hargrave's  voice  conquered.  To  Dave's  surprise  she 
drained  the  cup.  He  sat  down  upon  the  side  of  the  bed 
and  waited  until  she  slept.  Then  he  drew  the  window 
curtains  and  went  from  the  room.  Marcy  was  bathing 
her  eyes  by  the  window.  Her  new  friend  hastened  to  her 
side. 

"I  have  come  at  last,"  he  said.  "The  old  woman's 
asleep.  If  she  wakes  up  in  the  night,  there's  a  second 
dose  of  medicine  upon  the  stand.  Now,  we  can  have  a 
little  chat.  I'm  not  going  just  yet." 

Marcy 's  heart  gave  a  great  bound.  The  girl  had  never 
felt  so  happy  in  all  her  life  before.  Her  eyes  still 
smarted  but  the  pain  was  almost  ecstasy,  for  Hargrave 
was  again  bathing  them. 

"And  you  came  by  the  will  of  grandpappy?"she  ques 
tioned  with  quaint  concern. 
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For  reply  Dave  smiled  close  to  her  face.  Her  eyes 
fell,  but  she  raised  them  resolutely,  and  spoke  without 
confusion. 

"Dear,  dear  grandpappy.  How  good  he  has  always 
been  to  me!  I  shall  never  love  any  one  like  my  grand 
father,"  she  added  innocently. 

"Of  course  not,"  he  agreed  impertinently.  He  looked 
into  Marcy's  face  with  a  long,  searching  gaze,  which 
frightened  her.  Although  ignorant  of  the  usual  methods 
employed  to  parry  idle  words  and  lying  looks,  she  in 
stantly  resented  the  familiarity,  and  told  the  first  false 
hood  she  had  ever  uttered  to  a  man. 

"My  eyes  smart  worse  and  worse!  They  are  driving 
me  wild!"  she  cried.  As  she  spoke  she  fled  across  the 
room  and  gazed  tragically  into  the  great  mahogany- 
framed  mirror. 

"Let  me  look  at  them  again,"  Hargrave  entreated.  "I 
may  find  a  chip  from  the  shattered  mug.  Your  grand 
father  would  bid  you  mind,"  he  added  artfully. 

The  girl  objected,  but  Dave  urged  her  to  remember  the 
wishes  of  the  squire.  Marcy  was  forced  to  obey,  other 
wise  her  new  friend  might  think  her  silly.  Perhaps, 
after  all,  she  was  overmodest.  She  felt  ashamed  of  her 
small  deception.  Suspicions  were  not  for  an  innocent 
maiden.  Suiting  her  actions  to  a  firm  determination,  she 
submitted  to  the  bogus  examination.  When  it  was  over 
she  declared  that  her  eyes  were  quite  well.  Her  self- 
control  had  improved  with  a  first  difficult  lesson.  Even 
Hargrave  hesitated  to  believe  that  he  had  made  his  usual 
conquest.  Still  it  was  not  in  the  man's  nature  to  despair 
of  his  power.  That  Marcy  would  not  agree  to  idle  atten 
tions,  he  felt  sure;  but  with  sudden  desperation  he  de 
cided  that  he  was  sufficiently  in  earnest  to  satisfy  both 
the  girl  and  her  doting  grandsire.  In  a  moment  Dave 
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believed  himself  madly  in  love.  He  faced  at  once  the 
consequences  of  deserting  Judith  to  court  her  niece.  In 
an  instant  he  abhorred  the  thought  of  marrying  Miss 
Ogilvie.  From  village  rumor  he  had  ascertained  that 
Marcy's  mother  had  been  disinherited  by  the  squire  at 
the  time  of  her  sensational  marriage.  During  the  gloom 
of  the  family  quarrel  Judith  had  insisted  upon  a  will, 
written  entirely  in  her  own  favor.  In  retaliation  against 
the  sister  who  had  stolen  her  lover,  she  had  influenced 
her  father  to  withhold  forgiveness  from  his  favorite  child. 
The  daughter,  and  her  unborn  babe,  were  tbeu  unwill 
ingly  cut  off  with  a  dollar.  Hargrave  had  possessed  him 
self  of  the  facts  from  Polly  Sutton.  Now  his  daring 
nature  led  him  to  believe  that  he  could  yet  defeat 
Judith's  plan. 

The  old  squire  idolized  his  granddaughter,  and  each 
day  Dave  gained  a  new  ascendency  over  the  aging  nan. 
He  was  pleased  to  believe  that  a  love  affair  between  him 
self  and  Marcy  would  prove  not  only  agreeable,  but  in 
the  end  a  satisfactory  reason  for  a  fair  division  of  the 
Ogilvie  estate.  All  these  thoughts  passed  quickly 
through  his  mind,  while  each  moment  he  grew  more  alive 
to  the  beauty  of  his  companion.  He  jocosely  compared 
her  youthful  charm  with  the  antique  finish  of  her  aunt. 
He  told  himself  that  he  was  not  fond  of  crumbling  archi 
tecture.  He  longed  for  a  kiss  from  the  girl's  sweet 
mouth.  Yet  dared  not  take  it  too  soon.  He  was  too 
much  of  an  artist  to  forestall  his  eventual  chances.  He 
pretended  to  depart. 

"Oh!  don't  go,"  Marcy  cried  unguardedly.  "I  am 
loth  to  have  you  leave.  'Twill  be  so  lonely  with  no  com 
pany,"  she  added  artlessly. 

"But  I  must  make  tracks  for  this  time,"  Hargrave 
answered.  "If  Sutton  finds  me  here  he  will  tell  his  wife, 
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she  will  tell  your  Aunt  Judith  and  we  will  never  meet  in 
peace  again." 

Dave  took  Marcy's  hands  within  his  own  as  he  spoke. 
She  did  not  resist  him,  and  he  smiled. 

"The  old  woman  will  rest  all  night.  If  she  wakes,  you 
can  give  her  the  medicine  I  left  on  the  stand.  Sutton 
will  be  back  presently,  and  you  must  let  him  sleep  on  the 
settee  instead  of  in  the  loft.  I  will  come  again  to-mor 
row,"  he  said  assuringly. 

They  still  held  hands.  "The  stars  are  bright  again, 
old  Hulda's  devilish  mixture  couldn't  put  them  out;  but 
the  doctor  ought  to  have  his  pay,  don't  you  think  so?" 
he  added  boldly.  Daring  vanity  now  had  the  better  of 
him,  and  before  Marcy  could  free  herself  she  had  been 
folded  in  his  audacious  arms  and  kissed.  In  hurt  rage 
she  sprang  away,  tingling  with  shame.  Hargrave  was 
the  first  man  who  had  ever  dared  to  insult  her.  "When 
she  was  free  she  stood  for  a  moment  like  an  entrapped 
bird,  sorry  to  remember  that  her  cage  had  seemed  for  an 
instant  almost  a  golden  one.  In  her  loneliness  the 
stranger's  effrontery  had  been  misunderstood.  The 
motherless  young  thing  had  almost  yielded  to  the  sweet 
ness  of  believing  that  she  had  found  a  true  lover.  Now  a 
sickening  sense  of  outrage  helped  her  to  speak. 

"I  hate  you!"  she  cried  passionately.  She  buried  her 
burning  face  and  blazing  eyes  in  her  hands. 

The  spirited  rebuff  was  a  surprise,  and  Dave  liked  it. 
Marcy's  anger  had  kindled  her  beauty,  and  inflamed  the 
susceptible  man  anew.  He  fancied  that  he  was  at  last 
touched  by  an  honest,  permanent  passion.  Defiance  in 
women  charmed  him,  and  then  incited  him  to  conquer. 
He  looked  at  the  young  beauty  tingling  with  resentment, 
and  forgot  that,  as  yet,  the  girl  had  no  fortune;  forgot 
his  recent  dreams  of  ease  and  worldly  advancement;  for- 
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got  all  that  Judith  Ogilvie  offered  with  her  thrifty,  will 
ing  hand.  For  a  moment  the  man  was  almost  reformed 
by  the  first  pure  affection  of  his  life.  Marcy  must  be  his. 
He  must  have  her.  Her  old  maid  aunt  might  bake  and 
brew  and  go  to  the  devil  with  her  fortune.  And  the 
money  might  come  to  the  pet  granddaughter  after  all. 
Stranger  things  had  happened.  As  Hargrave's  thoughts 
dashed  through  his  brain,  he  besought  Marcy's  pardon 
with  real  contrition. 

"Forgive  me,  dear  little  girl,"  he  implored.  "I  am  a 
man,  but  not  quite  a  brute.  Listen  and  I  will  prove  that 
I  am  not  a  blackguard.  I  vow  that  I  love  you  honestly. 
You  succeeded  in  making  me  a  mad  fool,  but  you  shall 
not  punish  me  too  hard.  If  you  turn  me  away,  you  will 
be  to  blame  for  my  ruin ;  if  you  pardon  me,  I  "will  go  to 
your  grandfather  and  tell  him  the  whole  truth.  I  swear 
I  will." 

Dave  moved  nearer  to  the  astonished  girl  as  he  spoke. 
Poor,  ignorant  child!  A  storm  had  burst  within  her 
heart,  and  she  knew  not  where  to  find  shelter.  The  ex 
quisite  danger  of  the  moment  was  full  of  charm.  She 
dreaded  rescue;  dreaded  to  drop  safely  with  the  dead 
calm  of  a  spent  tempest. 

"You  can't  mean  what  you  say,"  she  said. 

"I  swear  I  mean  it,''  the  man  answered.  "I  will  not 
kiss  you  again  until  you  bid  me.  I  will  not  even  touch 
you  with  my  hand  until  you  come  to  me  gladly." 

Her  lover's  eyes  and  dangerous  lips  were  pleading  as 
the  poor  child  had  never  dreamed  that  eyes  and  lips  could 
plead. 

"I  must  come,"  she  cried  joyfully.  "Why  should  I 
lie,  when  I  may  be  happy." 

She  fluttered  to  him  in  perfect  trust.  Then  she  forgot 
that  she  was  an  orphaned  girl ;  forgot  that  her  aunt  had 
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turned  her  from  home ;  forgot  all  grievances  all  slights, 
past  sorrows  and  past  joys.  Now  she  was  loved!  she  was 
loved! 

Marcy  had  inherited  her  mother's  nature.  She  had  not 
been  born  quite  unselfish,  and  yearned  to  receive  rather 
than  to  bestow. 

"I  shall  never  be  lonely  again,"  she  whispered. 

A  harsh  click  sounded  at  the  gate,  and  the  lovers  knew 
that  their  first  blissful  meeting  was  over. 

"'Tis  Sutton,"  the  girl  cried  affrightedly. 

"Blast  the  fool,"  Dave  muttered  angrily. 

"To-morrow  he  will  be  gone,"  his  sweetheart  answered 
appeasingly. 

"And  to-morrow  I  will  be  with  you  again.  Until  to 
morrow,  be  patient."  He  kissed  the  girl  and  fled  as 
directed. 

As  the  weaver  entered  the  house  he  emerged  from  his 
retreat  from  behind  the  lilac  bushes,  then  hastened  from 
the  premises.  At  the  edge  of  a  small  grove  of  dense 
maple  trees  he  paused  for  breath.  Here  he  had  judi 
ciously  hidden  his  horse  and  gig.  With  an  audible 
chuckle  for  his  manifest  forethought,  he  plucked  a  hand 
ful  of  sorrel  and  fed  it  to  the  mare.  "Come  round,  old 
girl,"  he  called  jubilantly.  "From  this  time  on  you  and 
I  will  rejoice  in  a  neat  secret.  Tut,  tut, "  he  declared 
when  the  mare  neighed  in  response  to  the  confidence. 
"Keep  your  noises  for  the  town." 

He  struck  the  little  brute  a  gentle  blow  upon  her  star- 
marked  forehead.  A  moment  later  the  gig  had  crunched 
through  the  undergrowth  of  the  wood,  and  Hargrave  was 
driving  quietly  upon  the  highway. 

Sutton,  the  weaver,  was  not  addicted  to  reasoning. 
Totally  lacking  in  curiosity  he  seldom  strove  to  penetrate 
his  neighbor's  affairs.  Each  might  do  as  he  pleased.  It 
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was  his  wife  who  ferreted  out  secrets  and  established 
rumors  which  frequently  germinated  in  her  own  fertile 
brain.  The  husband  had  been  created  slow,  both  men 
tally  and  physically.  An  old  woman,  with  a  chronologi 
cal  memory,  imputed  his  sluggish  development  to  a 
delayed  birth. 

"Sutton  should  never  ha  come  into  the  world  at  all," 
the  ancient  dame  declared.  "He  did  na  calculate  to  do 
so,  and  was  that  slow  a  makin'  up  his  mind,  that  his  poor 
mother  all  but  died  while  he  tarried," 

In  accordance  with  his  deliberate  birth,  the  weaver  had 
always  objected  to  an  animated  course  in  life.  He  never 
worked  but  part  of  the  day,  at  a  time  when  both  men  and 
women  toiled  from  sunrise  until  sunset.  His  weaving 
contracts  lengthened  or  shortened  between  idle  sessions 
with  his  pipe.  When  the  man  returned  to  the  house 
after  his  smoke  and  stroll,  his  soporific  ambition  aspired 
to  naught  but  the  chimney  corner.  In  the  absence  of  old 
Hulda  he  appropriated  her  chair,  and  took  no  notice  of 
Marcy,  still  flushed  and  excited  with  the  knowledge  of 
her  wonderful  secret.  The  weaver's  better  half  would 
have  seen  in  an  instant  that  something  unusual  had  oc 
curred.  She  would  have  divined  at  once  the  possibility 
of  a  lover.  No  other  cause  could  account  for  the  light 
and  joy  which  had  burst  over  Marcy 's  young  face.  But 
the  man  saw  nothing  to  excite  his  wonder,  only  a  girl  in 
a  homespun  frock  who  would  shortly  cook  his  supper. 
He  was  always  interested  in  the  preparation  of  a  repast, 
and  had  even  been  known  to  fetch  a  pail  of  water  when 
the  odor  of  fried  ham  had  stimulated  his  will.  At  Clear 
Creek  Marcy  ordered  him  about  with  discerning  wisdom. 

"Do  you  build  up  the  fire  and  fill  the  kittle,  while  I 
go  for  Cowslip, "  she  commanded.  "Aunt's  asleep,  and 
I  shan't  get  supper  until  after  I've  milked." 
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The  man  acquiesced  with  a  nod  and  Marcy  left  him. 
She  felt  that  she  must  be  alone.  She  could  not  realize 
her  joy  in  the  presence  of  a  stupid  companion.  She  must 
flee  into  the  sweet  air  and  get  her  breath  beneath  the  sky. 
As  she  ran  with  the  milk  pail  through  the  little  back 
garden,  just  then  gay  with  yellow  daffodils,  she  felt  as  if 
she  were  treading  the  golden  streets  of  Paradise.  Yet 
heaven  could  not  be  as  nice  as  the  earth  seemed  now.  In 
literal  simplicity  she  remembered  that  there  was  said  to 
be  no  marriage  or  giving  in  marriage  in  that  celestial 
region.  Her  poor  heart  quailed  at  the  thought.  The 
girl  had  never  heard  of  Theosophy.  She  knew  nothing 
of  reincarnation  and  preambling  soul  essence.  She  had 
never  conceived  of  a  theoretical  bereavement  which  might 
project  a  chosen  earthly  partner  upon  a  limitless  tangent. 
She  felt  just  like  any  young  maiden  who  has  fallen  deeply 
in  love  for  the  first  time,  and  the  poetry  of  Eden  appealed 
to  her  as  never  before.  She  loved  with  her  heart  alone; 
her  head  took  no  part  in  the  affair.  Marcy  had  never 
belonged  to  a  woman's  club.  She  discerned  neither  logio 
nor  reason  in  her  sudden  beatific  state.  She  knew  only 
that  she  loved,  and,  sweeter  still  to  her  dependent  nature, 
that  some  one  loved  her. 

As  she  threw  down  the  bars  at  the  end  of  the  garden 
and  sprang  into  the  fresh  meadow  flecked  with  cowslips, 
her  heart  was  too  full  of  joy  to  be  long  depressed  by  the 
obscure  possibilities  of  celestial  conjugality.  Bossy  had 
wandered  away  to  the  distant  edge  of  her  domain,  and 
the  girl  went  forward,  glad  of  an  excuse  to  prolong  her 
absence  from  Aunt  Hulda  and  the  weaver.  At  the  center 
of  the  pasture  the  land  dipped  gently  until  it  reached  the 
bank  of  a  creek  which  now  shimmered  cool  and  gay  from 
between  rich  undergrowth  and  full-leaved  sycamore  trees. 
In  the  fall  and  early  spring  this  same  placid  stream  over 
flowed  its  banks  in  tempestuous  rage. 
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Marcy  loved  the  creek  dearly.  Even  when  the  season 
taught  it  rebellious  ways,  she  liked  to  hear  its  angry 
song  and  watch  its  churning,  frothy  wrath.  Before  Aunt 
Hulda  had  grown  so  old  and  ill,  she  used  often  to  visit 
Clear  Creek.  In  those  days  she  was  a  child  and  thought 
it  sport  to  stop  for  awhile  in  the  country.  "When  she 
played  upon  the  banks  of  tho  little  stream,  Freeland  Tan 
ner  sometimes  told  her  strange,  foolish  stories,  while  she 
gathered  moss  from  old  stumps  to  carpet  her  hollow  tree 
playhouse.  Once  Freeland  read  her  poetry  from  his 
"Garland  of  Beauty,"  a  wonderful  book  which  had  been 
presented  to  him  by  a  professor  from  the  academy.  In 
those  days  Marcy  had  thought  herself  fortunate  to  possess 
a  companion  so  learned  and  obliging.  Now,  as  she  ap 
proached  the  creek,  she  wondered  how  she  had  ever 
admired  her  poor  friend.  It  seemed  to  the  girl,  freshly 
in  love,  that  the  water  had  never  murmured  so  musically 
in  all  its  years  of  singing.  Her  heart  leaped  in  full  time 
to  the  spring  melody.  She  fancied  the  summer  hours 
which  she  would  spend  with  her  lover  interrupted  only 
by  the  gentle  protest  of  the  purling  stream.  "You  must 
hear  all  of  our  secrets,  little  creek,"  Marcy  said'foolishly. 
She  felt  that  she  would  suffocate  with  gladness,  if  she 
held  her  speech.  "I  must  be  silly,"  she  cried.  "I  can't 
speak  to  Sutton,  or  Aunt  Hulda,  or  to  the  prying  town's 
folk,  so  I  must  talk  to  you,  dear  stream." 

The  girl's  love  story  had  developed  so  suddenly  that 
she  could  scarcely  believe  in  its  reality.  To  avow  her 
magical  fortune  aloud  revealed  the  truth  of  the  new  hap 
piness. 

Cowslip  was  browsing  lazily  beneath  the  trees.  Marcy 
went  close  to  her  side  and  looked  roguishly  into  her 
eyes. 

"Do  you  know  I  am  just  like  a  girl  in  a  book,"  she 
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said  demurely.  "Everything  has  happened  just  like  a 
story,  and  Dr.  Hargrave,  the  handsomest,  kindest  man  in 
the  world,  has  asked  me  to  marry  him.  Do  you  know 
that  we  loved  each  other  all  in  a  minute;  before  we  could 
help  ourselves;  even  before  we  had  ever  kept  company 
like  other  folk?  I  think  you  know,"  she  said  gayly ;  "at 
least  you  know  more  than  Sutton  or  Aunt  Hulda.  They 
will  never  surmise,  and  I  wouldn't  tell  them  for  a  king 
dom.  I'm  glad  that  you  can't  talk,  Cowslip.  It  would 
spoil  everything  to  have  you  prying  into  the  very  way  in 
which  it  all  happened.  You  can't  ask  any  questions  ex 
cept  with  your  great  eyes,  and  that  makes  it  comfortable 
to  speak  to  you.  I  am  going  to  be  a  very  good  girl, 
Cowslip,"  she  went  on  gravely.  "I  can  never  be  good 
enough  for  my  beautiful  doctor  husband,  but  I  shall  try 
hard  to  be  worthy  as  I  grow  older.  In  the  fall  I  am 
going  to  the  great  seminary  to  acquire  books  and  man 
ners.  Dear  old  grandpappy  has  said  that  I  shall  go  in 
spite  of  Judith.  When  I  come  home  I  shall  prepare  my 
linen  like  a  proper  housewife,  and,  when  it  is  all  ready 
and  my  grandfather  has  bidden  us  wed,  my  lover  will 
take  me  to  his  home.  There  I  will  serve  him  all  the  days 
of  my  life." 

Poor  little  child !  Her  voice  was  very  solemn,  and  the 
cow  appeared  to  understand  the  serious  import  of  the 
confidence.  The  girl's  eyes  looked  now  as  forgotten 
Freeland  Tanner  loved  to  see  them.  Cowslip  evidently 
comprehended  the  entire  situation.  She  switched  her 
tail  sympathetically,  first  on  high  and  then  sidewise.  It 
was  the  dumb  creature's  way  of  pronouncing  a  benedic 
tion. 

As  Marcy  drove  the  animal  homeward  she  was  con 
vinced  that  she  had  found  a  friend  whose  intelligence 
and  sentiment  surpassed  that  of  Sutton.  When  the  bars 
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were  reached  the  cow  quickened  her  pace  for  several  yards 
and  then  stopped  short.  The  girl  reached  for  the  milk 
ing  stool  from  the  fence  corner  and  placed  a  pail  before 
her  knees. 

"So,  Cowslip,"  she  said,  "we  must  cease  talking  now 
and  attend  to  our  work." 

The  cow  let  down  at  once  her  foaming  sweetness.  As 
Marcy  skillfully  plied  the  heavy  udders,  a  double  stream 
frothed  and  sounded  in  the  pail.  To  the  time  of  the  even 
measure  the  girl  sang  a  little  song.  Her  heart  was  too 
full  for  silence.  She  continued  to  hum  until  she  had  fin 
ished  her  task.  Then  she  turned  the  cow  back  into  the 
pasture  and  replaced  the  bars. 

"Good-night,  old  Cowslip,"  she  called.  "Pleasant 
dreams  on  your  nice  green  bedquilt. "  I,  too,  shall  be 
dreaming  soon,  she  thought  contentedly.  "When  I  have 
strained  the  milk  and  set  out  supper  for  Sutton,  I  can  go 
to  bed  and  fancy  everything  all  over  again.  The  pros 
pect  hastened  her  pace,  but  the  brimming  pail  reproved 
her  dancing  feet.  "Haste  makes  waste,"  she  repeated 
aloud  while  she  glanced  to  the  ground,  and  tossed  her 
frock  away  from  the  rich  white  puddle.  "It  is  too  hard 
that  homely  duties  can  never  be  hurried.  Only  sweet 
moments  are  soon  over."  She  chafed  inwardly.  "It 
was  just  like  the  weaver  to  return  this  afternoon  ahead 
of  time.  The  stupid  fellow  is  possessed  to  get  in  the 
way.  Yet,  for  that  matter,  the  poor  man  is  never  wanted, 
not  even  by  his  wife,"  she  mused  more  kindly. 

Then  with  sudden  energy  she  strained  the  milk  and 
placed  supper  upon  the  table. 

"Do  eat  spry,"  she  entreated,  as  the  weaver  settled 
himself  for  deliberate  enjoyment.  "I  want  to  go  to  bed 
early,  I'm  tired  to  death." 

The  man  looked  at  his  young  friend  in  blank  astonish- 
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ment.  Such  an  exploit  as  haste  was  beyond  his  compre 
hension. 

"One  must  chaw  his  victuals,"  he  replied  doggedly. 

"Yes,"  Marcy  answered  good-naturedly.  "I  didn't 
mean  for  you  to  swallow  your  supper  whole,  but  I  want 
to  clear  things  up  smart  to-night.  I  may  be  kept  awake, 
and  I  pine  for  a  little  rest  before  Aunt  Hulda  rouses." 

The  man  made  no  answer  and  the  girl  continued. 

"Do  you  sleep  on  the  settee  to-night  and  I'll  fix  your 
bed  real  comfortable.  Aunt's  so  queer  that  I'm  afraid  to 
be  left  alone." 

Sutton  agreed  to  the  arrangement  and  Marcy  went  to 
the  cupboard  and  reached  for  a  dish  of  elderberry  jam. 

"Eat  all  you  want,"  she  said  kindly.  "I'll  let  the 
dishes  stand  until  morning." 

When  she  had  spread  the  weaver's  temporary  bed,  she 
bade  him  good-night  and  went  away  to  her  chamber. 
Hulda  was  sleeping  soundly,  and  Marcy  undressed  and 
crept  into  a  second  bed  which  she  gladly  occupied  when 
ever  the  old  woman  consented.  To-night  the  girl  was  so 
happy  that  she  forgot  to  say  her  usual  prayers.  Uncon 
sciously  she  offered  devotions  at  a  new  shrine.  She  was 
sure  that  she  would  never  go  to  sleep,  yet  it  was  delight 
ful  to  cuddle  in  the  great  feather  bed  and  think.  Now  she 
was  no  longer  afraid  of  ghosts,  no  longer  timid  when  she 
heard  the  owls  and  the  tree  frogs.  For  two  hours  Marcy 
dreamed  with  open  eyes,  at  last  a  sweet  drowsiness  over 
took  her. 

Some  time  in  the  night  Hulda's  harsh  voice  awakened 
her.  She  sprang  up,  lit  the  candle  and  gave  the  medi 
cine  as  her  lover  had  directed.  The  old  woman  was  quite 
docile  and  drank  the  potion  eagerly.  In  a  moment  she 
was  asleep  again,  and  Marcy  blew  out  the  light.  Then 
the  girl  remembered  her  prayers.  Drawing  the  curtains 
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back  from  the  window,  she  knelt  with  her  head  upon  the 
sill.  Here  she  prayed  earnestly  from  the  depths  of  her 
young  heart;  prayed  for  her  lover,  for  her  grandfather, 
for  old  Hulda  and  for  the  stupid  weaver.  When  she 
lifted  her  eyes  she  saw  a  wonderful  star  shining  full  upon 
her,  then  she  added,  "And,  dear  Lord,  bless  poor  Free- 
land  Tanner." 

Her  simple  petition  ended,  she  crept  back  into  bed, 
but  she  could  not  rest  for  the  glow  of  the  star.  It  seemed 
to  be  watching  her  with  human  passion.  "Poor,  poor 
Freeland,"  she  unconsciously  murmured.  She  had 
almost  forgotten  his  hopeless  avowal.  Now  it  burned 
within  her  heart  through  the  star.  She  wondered  if  the 
poor  fellow  had  kept  his  tryst.  As  she  asked  the  ques 
tion  t  e  distant  world  flashed  brighter  with  sudden 
gleams  of  wonderful  blazing  color.  The  coincidence 
annoyed  the  girl,  and  she  turned  her  head  impatiently 
upon  the  pillow.  She  closed  her  eyes  to  the  pleading 
light.  To  watch  the  star  seemed  a  disloyalty  to  her  lover. 
Then  she  slept,  but  the  star  shone  upon  her  dreams,  and 
they  were  not  of  David  Hargrave,  but  of  rejected,  foolish 
Freeland  Tanner. 


XND    OP   BOOK   FIRST. 
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BOOK  II. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

As  Hargrave  drove  leisurely  to  Richfield,  he  imagined 
that  he  was  a  changed  man.  He  told  himself,  with  ex 
tenuating  clemency  for  the  past,  that  henceforth  he  would 
lead  a  life  befitting  his  now  auspicious  prospects.  He 
would  dismiss  forever  the  anxieties  which,  for  five  years, 
had  retarded  his  career.  Now  he  would  behave  as  a  gen 
tleman.  When  he  had  formulated  the  scheme  to  marry 
Judith  Ogilvie,  he  believed  that  by  so  doing  he  would 
be  placed  beyond  probable  danger.  To  protect  himself 
against  that  which  at  any  moment  might  confront  him, 
he  required  monej'.  Judith  appeared  to  be  the  stern 
solution  of  the  disagreeable  problem.  However,  in  a  few 
hours  the  colorless  prospects  of  a  once  desperately  ac 
cepted  fate  had  grown  disgusting.  He  shrank  from  the 
spinster  with  all  the  force  of  his  selfish  nature,  while  he 
chuckled  over  the  discretion  which  had  withstood  the 
broad  hints  of  Polly  Sutton.  When  he  remembered  that 
he  had  not  committed  himself  to  Miss  Ogilvie  he  smiled 
with  sardonic  relief.  He  might  still  extol  the  woman's 
chicken  gravy  and  cream  custard,  if  policy  so  demanded, 
but  his  enthusiasms  would  now  be  those  of  an  epicure  in 
stead  of  a  lover. 

As  the  young  man  drove  forward  through  the  fresh 
spring  air,  he  gradually  threw  off  his  cloak  of  sordid  am 
bition  that  he  might  delight  in  his  fair  undergarment. 
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He  thought  of  Marcy  crowned  with  beauty  and  inno 
cence,  and  told  himself  that  he  was  at  last  tremendously 
in  love.  Before  he  reached  Richfield  he  had  almost  de 
cided  to  confide  at  once  in  the  Squire.  A  manly  resolu 
tion  stirred  him  for  a  moment,  and  then  departed.  After 
all,  a  crafty  head  dominated  his  cowardly  heart.  At  the 
watering  trough  by  the  side  of  the  Tavern,  he  paused, 
meanly  exultant,  but  totally  unsettled  in  regard  to  a  course 
of  action.  When  he  jumped  from  the  gig  and  hastened 
to  discharge  his  duty  to  the  horse,  he  neglected  to  look 
for  the  mature  face  of  Judith.  She  was  cutting  bread  by 
the  kitchen  window,  and  noticed  the  slight  with  flushing 
cheeks.  However,  she  deigned  no  reply  when  Polly  Sut- 
ton  loudly  remarked  Dave's  discourtesy.  "When  the  fool 
ish  little  woman  coughed  proud  Judith  resented  the 
indelicacy  promptly. 

"You  are  badly  lacking  in  manners,"  she  said. 

"I  don't  care,"  Polly  faltered.  "He's  as  mean  as 
pusley  not  to  look." 

"'Tis  quite  likely  that  a  doctor  with  sick  folks  upon 
his  mind  has  something  to  think  about  besides  gaping  up 
at  windows,"  Miss  Ogilvie  answered  with  dignity. 

For  a  second  Polly  grew  ruddy,  but  the  flush  soon 
cooled  within  the  shelter  of  her  suubouuet.  She  was 
immediately  unabashed  and  busy  divining  the  cause  of 
Hargrave's  sudden  infidelity.  Mrs.  Sutton  was  a  crude 
philosopher.  She  had  observed  before  the  lordly  reac 
tions  of  calculating  susceptible  men.  She  decided  in 
stinctively  that  Hargrave's  attentions  to  Judith  had  per 
ceptibly  waned  since  dinner  time.  She  was  baffled,  but 
determined  to  discover  the  reason  for  his  indifference. 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,  Mrs.  Sutton  totally  failed  to 
recall  the  vision  of  Marcy  in  her  pink  sunbonnet.  That 
the  young  niece  might  prove  a  dangerous  rival  to  the 
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aunt  had  never  entered  her  mind.  For  years  Polly  had 
carried  her  second  cousin's  banner  upon  high.  When 
she  could,  she  thurst  her  paragon  forward  with  the  force 
of  a  sacred  tradition.  Miss  Ogilvie's  cooking,  her 
quilts,  her  fine  needle  work,  and  her  Sunday  bonnets  were 
not  to  be  gainsaid  by  presumptuous  critics.  The  spin- 
ster's  preempted  claim  upon  Dave  Hargrave  had  also 
been  established  in  her  mind  a  few  days  after  the  young 
doctor  arrived.  As  time  lengthened  Mrs.  Sutton  grew 
eager  to  superintend  a  real  romance.  Her  little  plots 
had  worked  nicely  for  a  time ;  then,  contrary  to  her  hope, 
she  perceived  that  the  humor  for  courting  had  departed 
from  the  hero  of  her  dream.  The  match-maker  was 
greatly  disappointed.  The  gallant  behavior  of  Dave  that 
day  at  dinner  had  deceived  her  into  believing  that  his 
attentions  to  her  cousin  were  serious.  Alas!  expecta 
tions  often  prove  ephemeral.  That  which  was  to  have 
been  realized  at  supper  did  not  take  place.  Influenced 
by  fragrant  ham  gravy  and  hot  biscuit,  Polly  reasoned 
that  the  young  man  would  find  substantial  inspiration  for 
a  fervent  avowal  of  love. 

"Dock  will  pop  to-night  as  sure  as  guns,"  she  had  de 
clared  hopefully. 

When  the  now  capricious  lover  came  slowly  up  the 
walk  from  the  stable,  the  woman  sighed.  Hargrave  was 
preoccupied  and  dull  to  all  hints  and  arts.  Still  Polly 
refused  to  own  discouragement. 

"If  a  man  walks  as  slow  as  molasses  running  from  a 
keg,  it's  a  sure  sign  that  he's  screwin'  up  his  courage  to 
pop,"  she  announced.  "Well,  I  swan,"  she  giggled. 
"If  he  ain't  gone  and  forgot  to  shut  the  carriage-house 
door.  'Tis  a  good  thing  his  head  is  tight  fastened  to  his 
body,  one  in  his  fix  ain't  responsible,  noway." 

Miss  Ogilvie  glanced  indifferently  through  the  kitchen 
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window  and  requested  her  cousin  to  be  sensible.  Still 
the  spinster  was  undeniably  pleased  by  her  friend's  pene 
tration.  Although  she  was  apparently  proof  against 
flutterings  and  weak  emotions,  she  went  into  her  bed 
room  and  smoothed  her  hair  to  a  still  more  metallic  firm 
ness. 

Contrary  to  Mrs.  Button's  expectations,  Hargrave 
avoided  the  kitchen  and  entered  the  public  room  by  the 
side  entry.  She  heard  him  talking  in  low  tones  with 
the  squire.  The  opportunity  to  stand  at  the  half-open 
door  and  listen  to  what  the  men  were  saying  promised 
•well,  but  disappointment  again  baffled  the  ardent  spy. 
Just  as  she  had  steadied  herself  comfortably  against  a  jut 
of  the  wall  and  relieved  her  contiguous  ear  from  an  ob 
structing  section  of  sunbonnet,  the  squire  and  the 
supreme  object  of  solicitude  strolled  to  the  front  sidewalk. 
Here  the  friends  settled  themselves  within  armchairs 
which  were  soon  tilted  jauntily  against  the  wall.  Polly 
returned  to  the  kitchen  disconsolate,  yet,  withal,  reso 
lutely  romantic. 

"He's  speaking  alone  with  your  pa,"  she  said. 

Miss  Ogilvie  deigned  no  reply,  while  she  performed 
unflinchingly  the  routine  of  her  accustomed  duties. 

"There's  no  one  as  ever  touched  you  for  orderly  habits, 
Judith,"  the  poor  relative  resumed.  She  was  determined 
to  talk,  and  introduced  a  subject  which  always  appealed 
when  others  failed. 

"I  was  brought  up  to  be  systematic  by  my  mother," 
the  elder  lady  agreed  complacently.  "I've  always 
remembered  her  ways.  If  I  hadn't,  'twould  have  been 
bad  for  father,"  she  added  with  devout  satisfaction. 
"  'Tis  not  my  nature  to  be  eaucy.  Things  have  never 
gone  to  the  leeward  about  the  Tavern,  and  the  good  Lord 
knows  I've  done  my  part." 
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Here  Judith's  voice  modulated  in  response  to  a  self- 
inspired  litany,  which  ruled  her  life  and  fed  her  thrifty 
vanity. 

"Yes,  "agreed  Polly.  "  'As  the  twig  inclines,  so  grows 
the  tree.'  I've  always  bore  it  in  mind  that  you 're  about 
the  smartest  person  I  ever  know'd.  As  to  your  figure, 
it  do  set  off  a  black  silk  frock  to  perfection.  I  'low 
you'll  wear  your  new  one  to  the  quiltin'  at  the  parson 
age,"  she  said  irrelevantly. 

"I can't  say  that  I'll  attend,"  Miss  Ogilvie  replied  with 
rigid  unconcern.  "I'm  not  for  gadding  from  home,  or 
planning  for  pleasure  two  months  ahead  of  time." 

"Oh,  but  you  must  go  to  the  quiltin',"  Polly  ex 
claimed.  "It  wouldn't  be  respectful  to  the  parson's 
wife.  She  wouldn't  set  store  by  her  quilts  at  all,  if  you 
wasn't  there  to  dictate  the  patterns.  Mrs.  Donaldson 
'lowed  you  and  Handy  Waters  would  have  it  out  about 
which  marking  would  look  the  neatest  for  the  red  star, 
an'  which  for  the  blue  and  white  nine  patch.  I  'lowed 
you'd  be  in  for  the  rose  pattern  for  one,  and  the  feather 
pattern  for  the  other.  Howsumever  the  hull  sewing  cir 
cle  is  relyin'  upon  you  to  take  the  wind  out  of  Mandy's 
sails.  Folks  say  she's  more  impudent  nor  ever,  now  she's 
loose  again.  Waters  hain't  been  dead  six  months,  yet 
she's  startin'  out  to  boss  the  town.  I  'lowed  she  couldn't 
keep  under  long.  Yet  I  did  hope  trouble  would  slit  her 
tongue  a  bit  and  keep  her  from  sassin'  folks  immedi 
ately,  like  a  fly  against  a  window  pane.  There's  no  one 
in  the  town  can  set  Mandy  down  like  you  and  Elizabeth 
Tatem.  Every  one's  relyin'  on  you  both.  If  she's 
fetched  up  standin'  in  the  very  beginnin'  of  the  quiltin', 
it'll  settle  her  for  the  afternoon.  If  she's  'lowed  to  make 
trouble  at  the  outset,  half  the  folks'll  go  home,  and  the 
parson's  wife  be  left  in  the  lurch  with  her  quilts." 
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During  the  passing  interval  the  old  squire  and  Dave 
Hargrave  had  been  holding  a  private  conference  in  front 
of  the  Tavern.  The  younger  man  had  grown  graphic. 
His  account  of  Marcy's  terror  at  her  great  aunt's  behavior 
and  of  her  acute  suffering  -when  the  old  woman  threw  the 
burning  medicine  into  her  eyes,  touched  the  grandfather 
to  the  depths  of  his  heart. 

"Poor  little  lass,  poor  little  lass,"  he  faltered,  while 
he  repeatedly  wiped  his  eyes  with  a  large  red  handker 
chief.  "She's  just  like  her  mother,"  he  sighed. 

For  several  moments  he  appeared  lost  in  a  memory. 
Then  he  roused  himself  and  pushed  his  chair  nearer  to 
the  young  man's  side. 

"We  must  look  out  for  the  little  one,"  he  said  scarcely 
above  a  whisper.  "Her  aunt's  powerful  hard  upon  her. 
It's  all  but  useless  to  expect  Judith  to  love  the  child. 
Keep  it  a  secret  that  I  send  you  to  Clear  Creek.  Daugh 
ter  would  not  approve  of  your  going.  She  thinks  I 
humor  my  motherless  lass  too  much.  Yet  do  3'ou  for  my 
sake  keep  an  eye  on  old  Hulda.  Eestrain  the  woman's 
evil  temper  with  something  quieting.  Her  health  de 
mands  it.  My  poor  sister  is  no  comfort  to  herself  or  her 
family.  She  was  served  ill  in  youth  and  is  hardly  to 
blame  for  a  spiteful  temper.  I  deem  it  no  sin  to  put 
something  between  the  leaves  of  her  tobacco.  The  pipe  is 
the  old  soul's  only  comfort.  Do  you  see  that  she  smokes 
with  pleasure.  Do  you  supply  her  with  tobacco  and  the 
wee  bit  of  opium  which  she  craves.  In  the  fall  my  little 
girl  will  be  gone  to  the  ladies'  seminary,"  the  old  man 
mused  hopefully.  "Yet  be  careful,"  he  added,  sinking 
his  voice  into  a  frightened  whisper.  "Be  careful  that 
daughter  Judith  suspects  nothing.  She  is  stern  upon  me 
when  she  is  displeased.  She  would  chide  me  sore  for  the 
love  I  bear  the  little  lass." 
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Dave  was  almost  upon  the  point  of  confessing  his 
secret.  The  truth  trembled  upon  his  tongue.  His  breath 
quickened,  but  he  delayed  to  speak. 

"I  will  look  out  for  the  tobacco,"  he  said.  "A 
sprinkling  of  opium  can  do  the  old  creature  no  harm.  It 
will  keep  her  off  the  child." 

The  young  man  yearned  for  the  squire's  blessing,  yet 
calculating  fears  bade  him  control  his  trembling  impulse. 
He  saw  that  the  old  man  was  in  deadly  fear  of  his  daugh 
ter,  and  his  own  trepidation  induced  him  to  tamper  with 
a  perfect  opportunity.  He  reasoned  that,  if  Marcy  were 
going  to  the  seminary  in  the  fall,  it  might  be  wise  to 
await  developments.  In  reality  Hargrave  was  loath  to  re 
nounce  his  comfortable  quarters.  He  was  sure  that  as 
soon  as  Judith  knew  of  his  betrothal  to  her  niece,  she 
would  turn  him  from  the  Tavern.  He  suddenly  remem 
bered  the  innumerable  comforts  he  enjoyed.  He  hesitated 
to  barter  them  at  once  for  an  uncertainty.  Plans  were 
better  left  to  ripen  like  fruit,  and,  with  cooler  feelings, 
he  listened  attentively  to  the  squire's  remarks  upon  the 
ladies'  seminary.  Hargrave  believed  that  he  was  unsel 
fishly  gratified  in  regard  to  the  educational  advantages 
which  Marcy  was  about  to  receive.  Like  all  men  of  his 
adventurous  type,  he  was  already  planning  to  leave  Rich 
field.  After  the  demise  of  the  Squire  there  would  be 
nothing  to  stay  for.  "When  the  rights  of  his  prospective 
wife  had  once  been  secured,  a  village  would  be  too  small 
and  rural  for  the  distinguished  couple. 

As  the  man  continued  to  speculate  upon  his  pleasant 
prospects,  he  almost  believed  that  the  prizes  which  he 
coveted  were  his.  The  girl,  he  was  sure  of,  and  the 
money  would  follow  in  the  track  of  a  reviving  fortune. 
Dave  was  ease-loving  and  loath  to  endanger  his  present 
temporary  comfort.  Now  he  was  hungry,  and  quite 
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ready  to  refresh  his  body  \vith  meat,  before  he  laid  bare 
his  soul  to  a  doting  man.  And  just  then  Mrs.  Sutton  ap 
peared  in  the  doorway,  sounding  the  war-cry  for  supper. 

Through  the  entry  and  the  public  room  floated  the 
appetizing  odors  of  freshly  fried  ham  and  steaming  coffee. 
Hargrave's  rising  appetite  silenced  for  the  present  his 
late  sentiment.  Without  further  words  he  joined  in  the 
general  stampede.  At  Polly's  signal  every  man  had 
jumped  to  the  pavement.  A  long  row  of  split-bottomed 
chairs,  tilted  forward,  and  dropped  to  the  dignity  of  four 
legs,  while  their  recent  occupants  formed  into  ready  file. 
The  squire  proudly  led  the  line.  Hargrave  tarried  in 
the  rear.  His  curiosity  had  been  suddenly  aroused  by  a 
startling  apparition.  A  peddler,  bending  beneath  an 
oilcloth  pack,  was  just  emerging  from  the  doorway  of 
the  Donaldson  homestead.  As  Dave  looked  he  saw  that 
the  fellow  was  making  rapid  tracks  for  the  Tavern.  A 
procession  of  small  boys  and  protesting  dogs  followed  at 
his  heels.  The  sight  was  not  an  unusual  one,  yet  Dave 
turned  pale  as  he  scanned  the  dwarfish  outline  of  the 
stranger's  stooping  form.  He  swore  beneath  his  breath, 
then  waited  in  dogged  desperation  for  the  fulfillment  of  a 
sickening  suspicion.  He  felt  for  once  no  interest  in  the 
delectable  pack,  which  could  yawn  so  magically  before  a 
fine  young  man  or  a  pretty  maid.  Hitherto  a  peddler's 
wares  had  excited  his  keenest  interest.  When  conjured 
with  greedy  eyes  and  bright  shillings,  there  was  no  per 
formance  more  thrilling  than  the  unstrapping  of  a  wan 
dering  merchant's  burden. 

In  Richfield,  every  woman,  old  or  young,  welcomed  a 
peddler  with  joy.  Each  wily  household  detained  the 
tempter  as  long  as  possible  to  the  manifest  disgust  of 
neighbors.  Concealed  in  the  subdued  glory  of  the  best 
room,  the  fellow  displayed,  and  lauded  his  stock  of 
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finery.  In  the  female  heart  he  sowed  a  glorious  crop  of 
rural  vanity  and  hopeless  ambition.  In  these  same  best 
parlors  great  mahogany-framed  looking-glasses  reflected 
the  happy  blushes  of  damsels,  and  the  vainglorious  poses 
of  matrons.  The  becoming  qualities  and  the  price  of 
each  article  in  the  pack  were  seriously  discussed.  In  lieu 
of  an  ultimate  sale  the  peddler  appeared  a  veritable 
angel.  Still,  for  most  of  the  women  a  modest  purchase 
did  not  equal  the  joy  of  trying  on  articles  far  beyond  their 
purses.  To  dress  up  in  impossible  grandeur  was  a  rare 
privilege  to  the  simple-minded  females  of  this  remote 
period.  If  sighs  escaped  when  a  fashionable  garment 
was  laid  aside,  no  real  mischief  was  wrought.  If  youth 
ful  tears  stained  a  coveted  scarf  or  a  gay  dress  pattern, 
they  fell  not  as  the  evidences  of  total  depravity.  To 
some  men  of  the  hamlet  the  wiles  of  the  peddler  appeared 
to  be  those  of  the  devil.  Yet,  up  to  a  certain  point,  the 
women  resisted  nobly.  Their  personal  desires  often  re 
mained  ungratified.  No  dangerous  pangs  were  suffered 
until  the  eventful  Sabbath  upon  which  the  newly  acquired 
finery  of  the  whole  locality  was  boldly  displayed.  In  the 
full  glare  of  rural  elegance  the  Tenth  Commandment  was 
often  shattered.  During  the  long  invocation  envious  eyes 
roved  eagerly  from  behind  devout  files  of  deceitfully 
parted  fingers.  On  the  Sabbath  succeeding  a  peddler's 
advent  many  women  in  Richfield  sinned. 

As  previously  ^intimated,  Dave  Hargrave  marked  the 
rapid  approach  of  the  traveling  merchant  with  dull  pleas 
ure.  He  was  both  terrified  and  fascinated  by  the  certainty 
of  his  suspicions.  "When  the  stranger  drew  near  a  horri 
ble  nausea  smote  him.  He  wanted  to  flee;  yet  the  next 
instant  he  seemed  chained  to  the  ground  by  a  remorseless 
fatality.  If  he  ran  away,  his  present  plans  would  be 
ruined;  if  he  remained,  he  must  play  his  part  desper- 
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ately.  With  determination  be  watched  the  oncoming 
mob;  then  kicked  at  a  presumptuous  cur  that  advanced 
and  retreated  before  the  toe  of  his  boot.  When  the  dog 
ran  howling  down  the  street,  Dave  hurried  into  tbe 
Tavern.  As  he  passed  through  the  public  room  to  his 
waiting  supper,  he  was  careful  to  leave  all  doors  ajar. 
The  company  were  already  absorbed  with  the  agreeable 
demand  of  the  hour.  Hargrave  seated  himself  in  his 
accustomed  place.  His  attentive  ears  and  overstrained 
nerves  threatened  to  paralyze  his  tongue.  Yet  he  spoke 
out  desperately.  He  dared  not  call  attention  with  a 
silent  mood. 

"What  have  I  done  to  incur  your  disfavor,  Miss 
Judith?"  he  demanded.  "Am  I  to  have  no  cream  for 
my  tea?  Perhaps  you  mistook  me  for  the  small  boy  of 
the  family  who  isn't  remembered  when  the  cow  goes  dry." 

"I  thought  you  might  prefer  to  season  your  own 
drink,"  Miss  Ogilvie  replied  coldly. 

Polly  Sutton  exulted  at  her  cousin's  show  of  spirit. 
As  she  passed  Hargrave  the  cream  jug,  she  advised  him 
in  a  whisper  to  mind  his  p's  and  q's.  The  man  jumped 
perceptibly  at  the  admonition,  for  at  that  very  moment 
he  heard  a  strange  tread  in  the  public  room. 

"You'd  best  attend  to  your  manners,  if  you  'low  to 
spark  Judith,"  the  woman  confided. 

Tbe  recipient  of  tbe  advice  smiled  with  ghastly  gay ety. 
He  bad  been  struggling  to  swallow  a  mouthful  of  ham, 
when  tbe  shuffle  of  unwelcome  feet  almost  ruined  the 
operation.  A  gulp  of  tea  scalded  bis  mouth,  but,  in  spite 
of  the  inconvenience,  be  tackled  more  bam.  This  time 
he  barely  escaped  choking,  for  from  the  public  room 
resounded  tbe  fatal  call  which  he  had  expected.  The 
stranger  was  knocking  upon  the  first  entry  door.  Har 
grave  felt  that  tbe  supreme  moment  of  his  life  bad  ar- 
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rived.  Before  even  alert  Polly  could  anticipate  his  move 
ment,  he  had  sprung  from  his  chair. 

"I  will  attend  to  the  guest,"  he  said. 

The  squire  was  also  upon  the  point  of  leaving  the  table, 
but  Dave  waved  him  back. 

"Keep  your  seat,"  he  entreated.  "Finish  your 
supper,  and  let  a  younger  man  do  your  service." 

As  Dave  spoke  he  passed  out  swiftly,  closing  the  door 
behind  him. 

Upon  the  threshold  leading  from  the  public  room  to 
the  entry,  he  encountered  the  man  he  had  come  prepared 
to  meet. 

"Go  back,"  he  commanded,  under  his  breath. 

As  he  spoke  the  peddler  recognized  him. 

"The  devil  a  bit  will  I  move,"  he  declared  doggedly. 
"Go  back,  will  I?  Go  back  where  I  came  from,  and  let 
me  gintleman  what  I've  been  thrying  to  locate  for  three 
years  walk  away?  Not  much,  me  bie!  Not  if  the  court 
knows  herself,  and  she  thinks  she  do." 

"Hold  your  d n  tongue,  or  I'll  smash  you  into  a 

jelly,"  Hargrave  interrupted. 

There  was  an  expression  in  Dave's  eye  and  a  resolution 
about  his  towering  form  which  made  his  words  forcible. 
The  peddler  perceptibly  cringed.  He  was  a  little  fellow, 
and  his  Irish  spirit  subsided  when  Hargrave  raised  his 
powerful  arm  in  pantomimic  illustration  of  an  overwhelm 
ing  desire. 

"Hold  your  beastly  voice  tight,  and  I  will  make  every 
thing  straight  with  you,"  he  whispered.  "Speak  one 
careless  word  and  I'll  have  you  in  fetters  and  in  prison 
in  ten  minutes.  Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  that  I  am 
about  to  become  a  member  of  the  squire's  family.  I  will 
soon  have  money,  and  if  you  keep  a  civil  tongue,  out 
affair  shall  be  adjusted  with  entire  satisfaction.  Come, 
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wash  your  hands,"  he  continued  in  a  more  friendly 
tone. 

As  he  spoke  he  led  the  peddler  to  a  retired  washroom. 

"Just  you  keep  mum  till  you've  had  a  good  supper  at 
my  expense,  and  displayed  your  fineries  to  tho  ladies. 
After  that  you  can  take  yourself  off  to  the  Quaker  meeting 
house.  I'll  meet  you  there  and  explain  everything  and 
give  you  satisfaction  to  boot." 

The  little  peddler  \vas  dumfounded. 

"Be  goore,"  he  exclaimed.  "You're  as  great  a  bird  as 
ever." 

"You '11  understand  as  the  evening  advances,  who  bosses 
the  Tavern.  You'll  see  whether  my  feathers  are  plucked 
or  not,"  Hargrave  answered  boastfully.  "Just  remem 
ber  and  hold  your  tongue." 

"We've  never  laid  eyes  upon  one  another,  you  under 
stand?  If  you  should  happen  to  forget  that  we've  never 
met  before,  'tis  not  likely  that  Squire  Ogilvie  would  set 
much  store  by  your  high-toned  evidence.  Keep  a  close 
mouth  and  you'll  enjoy  your  stay  in  the  village;  other 
wise,  you'll  languish  behind  iron  bars  at  a  magistrate's 
earliest  convenience."  As  Dave  finished  speaking  he  fas 
tened  a  stern  eye  upon  the  odious  little  man. 

"I'm  bound  to  believe  you  until  I  find  you've  lied," 
the  Irishman  replied. 

"Then  mind  your  manners  and  polish  your  language." 

"Ah!  coom  now,  don't  be  afther  ateing  a  poor  little 
fellow,"  the  peddler  coaxed  uneasily.  "  'Tis  only  a  joke 
that  I'm  having.  I'll  do  ye  the  respectful  in  foine  style 
before  the  leddys. " 

"Very  well,"  Dave  agreed.  "If  you'll  stick  to  your 
part  of  the  bargain  I'll  stick  to  mine." 

The  stranger  had  now  finished  polishing  his  rascally 
face  in  the  fresh  coarseness  of  a  homespun  towel.  He 
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had  sopped  his  stiff  sorrel  locks  in  water  until  they  stood 
up  like  young  carrots  about  his  small,  ill-shapen  head. 
Hargrave  smiled  in  spite  of  his  anxiety. 

"Make  haste  with  your  toilet,  or  you'll  eat  a  cold  sup 
per,"  he  declared. 

"While  he  waited  the  peddler  essayed  to  mow  the  carrot 
crop  with  a  broken  comb.  The  result  was  not  entirely 
successful,  but  the  men  went  together  from  the  wash 
room.  When  they  had  reached  the  entry,  Dave  placed 
his  finger  upon  his  lips  and  shot  a  long  sharp  glance  at 
the  Irishman,  who  followed  humbly  into  the  dining 
room.  During  supper  the  belated  guest  ate  in  silence. 

It  was  a  dull  undertaking  for  Hargrave  to  renew  his 
attentions  to  the  mistress  of  the  Tavern.  However,  his 
game  of  bluff  was  on  and  he  knew  that  he  must  impress 
the  peddler  with  the  truth  of  his  previous  boast.  He 
threw  himself  desperately  into  his  part,  and  was  phe 
nomenally  successful.  "While  he  assumed  the  character 
of  lover  to  the  squire's  daughter,  he  thought  always  of 
Marcy.  His  fervent  glances  and  graceful  compliments 
surprised  every  one.  Polly  was  in  ecstasies,  and  Judith's 
impassive  countenance  flushed  and  softened  at  the  bold 
homage. 

Throughout  the  supper  mirth  ran  high.  Pollard  de 
livered  himself  of  several  delicate  jokes,  and  when  Har. 
grave  contested  the  hack-driver's  laurels,  all  applauded. 

Afterward  the  peddler's  pack  was  unstrapped  in  the 
public  room,  where  both  men  and  women  passed  judg 
ment  upon  its  contents.  The  squire,  always  generous, 
encouraged  his  daughter  to  indulge  in  a  flowered 
delaine  dress  pattern  and  a  splendid  red  crape  shawl. 
Polly  was  also  favored  with  several  gay  trifles. 

"I'll  not  be  with  you  always,"  the  old  man  said  touch- 
ingly,  "When  I'm  gone  I  want  you  to  remember  that  I 
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liked  to  make  young  folks  happy.  Tis  right  and  natural 
that  youth  should  delight  in  finery.  The  time  comes 
soon  enough  when  we  acknowledge  that  there  is  no  pleas 
ure  in  us.  Don't  be  near  with  yourself,  daughter,"  the 
father  urged  affectionately.  "You've  alwaj'S  been  a  good 
thrifty  housewife,  and  mast  that  I  have  I  owe  to  you. 
Do  you  indulge  yourself  a  little  and  get  what  becomes 
you." 

"That's  what  I  advise,"  Polly  volunteered.  "I  'low 
that  Judith's  got  the  handsomest  figure  in  Richfield,  and 
it's  no  more  than  her  due  to  dress  smart.  There's  not  a 
form  in  the  whole  meeting  house  what  can  carry  off  a  silk 
shawl  like  hers.  .  'Tis  likewise  safe  to  be  ready  for  any 
thing.  One  never  knows  what  may  happen,"  she  added> 
with  a  side  wink  at  Hargrave. 

"Polly's  quite  right,"  the  squire  agreed.  "'Tis  the 
part  of  a  wise  woman  to  be  prepared  for  all  emergencies. 
And  please  to  pick  out  a  frock,  daughter,  for  the  little 
lass  at  Clear  Creek, ' '  he  urged  bravely. 

Judith  frowned,  as  she  turned  reluctantly  a  pile  of 
inferior  dress  patterns  which,  until  now,  had  not  been 
noticed.  She  was  about  to  select  a  homely  green  and 
purple  delaine,  when  the  doting  grandfather  timidly  in 
terfered. 

"Delay  a  bit,  daughter,"  he  pleaded.  "Our  little  lass 
has  excellent  taste,  and  I  fear  she  will  not  be  pleased  with 
your  choice  of  colors.  Select  blue,  or  pink,  either  will 
become  her  fair  skin." 

The  artless  old  man  had  touched  upon  a  dangerous  sub 
ject. 

"There  are  some  things  to  admire  in  a  woman  besides 
a  milk-and-water  skin.  You've  always  worked  to  make 
a  fool  of  Marcyjthat  you've  succeeded,  Polly  can  bear 
me  out,"  Miss  Ogilvie  replied  tartly.  "The  g  rl  has  no 
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need  of  fine  frocks  at  present.  I  will  select  something 
durable,  that  won't  fade  in  the  sun  the  first  time  she 
walks  to  town." 

Judith  delivered  herself  with  the  dispassionate  forti 
tude  of  exalted  principle.  Her  lips  closed  firmly  as  she 
finished  speaking,  while  harsh  lines  appeared  to  stamp 
her  irrevocable  judgment.  "When  the  peddler  had  cut  off 
the  scant  pattern  of  the  ugly  delaine,  the  sciuire  sighed 
heavy.  As  the  scissors  traveled  acrosg  the  hideous 
material,  their  spiteful  clip  sounded  distinctly  upon  the 
ears  of  the  now  subdued  company.  Polly  and  the  odious 
little  merchant  grinned  knowingly  through  the  silence. 
But  the  spirit  of  mirth  had  departed  from  the  throng. 
Hargrave  strode  irritably  to  the  open  door  and  thence  to 
the  pavement,  while  the  squire  paced  gloomily  up  and 
down  the  public  room.  The  old  man's  step  was  weary, 
and  his  intelligent  little  mongrel  perceived  that  his  mas 
ter's  heart  was  sad.  The  dog  was  strangely  sympathetic. 
When  his  bark  and  endless  travels  failed  to  procure  atten 
tion  he  circled  excitedly  between  the  legs  of  his  beloved 
friend. 

"Poor  Fancy,"  the  old  man  said.  "You're  sorry  for 
old  grandpappy.  He  thanks  you." 

Even  Judith's  spirits,  which  had  been  abnormally  gay 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  evening,  were  now  congealed. 
She  was  not  a  sensitive  person,  and  could  flourish  when 
others  drooped.  Yet  to-night  she  resented  the  silent  dis 
approval  of  those  about  her.  The  imperious  woman  was 
deeplj'  offended  at  both  her  father  and  Hargrave.  She 
refused  to  glance  longer  at  the  wares  of  the  peddler. 
Gathering  her  purchases  together,  she  carried  them  away 
in  cold  displeasure. 

The  old  venom  was  rankling  in  her  soul.  Her  father's 
efforts  to  propitiate  the  proud  spirit  had  failed.  She  felt 
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no  mercy  for  her  dead  sister's  child.  She  hated  Marcy 
anew  with  all  the  hopeless  chill  from  her  icy  heart.  For 
an  hour  the  old  man  and  the  little  dog  Fancy  walked 
together  in  the  public  room.  Later  when  the  guests  of 
the  Tavern  were  asleep,  Dave  stole  away  to  meet  the  ped 
dler  upon  the  steps  of  the  Quaker  meeting  house. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

IT  was  now  quite  dark,  and  as  Hargrave  traversed  the 
village  he  took  pains  to  escape  recognition.  If  a  sil 
houette  startled  his  way,  he  crossed  quickly  to  the  oppo 
site  side  of  the  street.  It  was  not  yet  9  o'clock,  but  most 
of  the  townsfolk  had  retired.  Here  and  there  the 
flicker  of  a  tallow  dip  passed  behind  a  closely  drawn 
chamber  curtain.  The  predilections  of  Richfield  were 
for  the  curfew  and  its  ancient  restraints.  Prayers 
hallowed  early  candlelight,  and  then  families  dispersed 
for  the  night.  During  the  summer  supper  was  followed 
by  doorstep  gatherings  and  juvenile  mirth  upon  the  pave 
ment.  Neighbor  women  gossiped  after  the  tasks  of  the 
day,  while  their  husbands  luxuriated  in  shirt  sleeves  and 
relaxed  galluses.  When  the  good  men  were  not  tilted 
back  in  chairs  against  the  sides  of  their  own  houses  they 
were  exchanging  political  or  religious  views  from  the 
solid  eminences  of  Abraham  Henry  Tatem's  sugar  barrels. 
Even  at  this  early  period  club  life  flourished  in  embryo. 
In  these  days  campaign  platforms  were  not  constructed 
out  of  planks.  Clumps  of  barrels  and  particular  sections 
of  a  general  merchandise  counter  defined  boldly  the  rad 
ical  or  conservative  policies  of  the  cowhide  boots  which 
dangled  against  their  sides. 

When  Hargrave  left  the  Tavern  to  keep  his  tryst  with 
the  peddler,  he  dodged  a  couple  of  long-winded  individ 
uals  who  had  just  been  politely  deposed  from  their  bar- 
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rels.  The  Quaker  storekeeper  was  then  closing  the  shut 
ters  of  his  establishment  for  the  night.  The  two  men 
essayed  to  join  company  -with  Dave,  but  he  shook  them 
off  with  the  plea  of  returning  home  to  bed.  When  the 
windbags  had  reached  a  safe  distance  up  the  street,  he 
followed  slowly  in  their  rear.  As  he  approached  Free- 
land  Tanner's  dwelling,  he  noticed  the  light  in  old 
Betsey's  bedroom.  Through  the  parted  curtains  ho  saw 
the  stooping  form  of  her  son  passing  to  and  fro.  Har- 
grave  divined  that  Freeland  was  settling  his  mother  for 
the  night.  He  smiled  contemptuously  at  the  feminine 
proficiency  of  his  humble  friend ;  for,  while  he  looked, 
the  son  produced  a  clean  nightcap  and  tied  it  beneath 
the  old  woman's  shrunken  chin.  When  he  had  smoothed 
the  pillow  he  kissed  the  wrinkled  brow  and  quickly  ex 
tinguished  the  caudle. 

Scornful  curves  strengthened  upon  Dave's  lips.  Just 
as  he  started  to  pass  the  house,  Marcy's  friend  cama  to 
the  window.  Hargrave  fell  back  into  the  shadow,  and 
unsuspecting  Freeland  lifted  the  sash  to  the  full  height 
of  the  stick  which  supported  it.  With  the  rapture  of 
well-earned  freedom  he  leaned  his  body  far  out.  Then 
he  gazed  fixedly  into  the  sky  and  seemed  to  tremble  be 
fore  the  fickle  light  of  the  evening  star. 

"Dear,  dear  star,"  he  murmured.  "I  can  never  touch 
you,  but  I  may  always  behold  you." 

The  fellow  spoke  with  the  passion  of  a  bereft  lover. 

Hargrave  was  almost  under  the  window,  yet  the  pre 
occupied  man  failed  to  notice  him.  His  head  was  thrown 
backward  and  upward.  As  he  peered  into  the  sky,  he 
said  something  which  Dave  failed  to  catch.  A  moment 
later  he  had  withdrawn.  His  mother  was  calling,  and 
the  sentimental  vigil  was  ended. 

Hargrave  now  hurried  by  the  house. 
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"So  the  fool  courts  a  star,"  he  muttered  sneeringly. 

He  knew  not  that  the  man's  weird  homage  was  sym 
bolic;  knew  not  that  the  scintillating  distant  world  was 
the  emblem  of  exalted,  hopeless  love. 

As  he  hastened  on,  no  more  candles  gleamed  upon  his 
solitary  way.  When  he  turned  from  the  main  street  into 
the  cross  one,  which  led  past  the  village  kirks,  he  saw  a 
form  concealed  behind  a  tree.  A  man  emerged  into  the 
path  as  he  halted. 

"Who  are  you?"  Dave  asked  cautiously. 

"The  same  as  you're  after  coming  to  meet,"  the  ped 
dler  replied.  In  the  darkness  each  man  perceived  that 
the  other  carried  a  formidable  walking  stick.  The  coin 
cidence  was  suggestive,  and  each  clutched  his  weapon 
with  a  ready  grip. 

"Why  didn't  you  move  on  to  the  place  I  appointed?" 
Dave  demanded  sternly. 

"I  was  pining  for  yer  society,"  the  Irishman  answered 
glibly.  "It's  not  wid  spooks  that  I'm  inclined  to  be 
intimate.  Perceiving  the  locality  highly  favored  wid 
tombstones,  I  delayed  a  bit  on  the  road." 

"Well,  move  on  now,"  the  other  insisted.  "This 
place  is  too  near  town  for  gab.  'Tis  a  wonder  if  we  don't 
meet  a  howling  Methodist  or  a  holy  Presbyterian  prowl 
ing  about  his  beloved  temple.  Even  midnight  is  no  pro 
tection  against  these  old  hypocrites.  I  never  pass  here 
after  dark  that  I  don't  see  some  one  sitting  on  the  steps 
of  a  sanctuary,  or  spy  that  d d  old  Seely  Kiggs,  pry 
ing  round  to  catch  the  boys  stoning  church  windows. 
The  Quaker  meeting  house  is  the  only  place  that's  safe 
from  intrusion.  Until  we  reach  there  I  advise  you  to 
move  forward  and  hold  your  tongue." 

Hargrave  spoke  commandingly,  but  the  peddler  yet 
drew  the  line  at  heading  the  procession.  He  did  not  pro- 
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pose  to  give  his  powerful  companion  the  advantage. 
Dave's  knotted  stick  was  not  a  pleasant  goad  to  the  little 
Irishman's  fears.  However,  he  concealed  his  objections 
and  kept  up  a  good  pace,  either  close  to  a  feuce  or  shel 
tered  by  intervening  trees.  By  the  time  the  men  had 
reached  the  spot  selected  the  peddler  appeared  visibly 
subdued.  Throughout  the  walk  Hargrave  had  exerted 
the  full  force  of  his  magnetic  will.  Twice,  when  the 
Irishman  glanced  behind,  he  trembled  at  the  gigantic 
proportions  and  resolute  bearing  of  his  old  acquaintance. 
The  desire  to  use  his  heels  was  dispelling  the  previous 
pleasure  which  he  had  felt  during  his  short  stay  at  the 
Tavern.  Still,  for  a  dwarfish  creature,  he  was  plucky, 
and  not  yet  willing  to  resign  the  chance  of  recovering  his 
money. 

"Sit  down,  sir,"  Dave  cried  with  brutish  authority. 
As  he  spoke  he  pointed  to  the  lowest  step  before  the 
silent  meeting  house. 

"Listen,"  he  continued  in  a  hard,  deliberate  voice. 
"Listen." 

The  peddler  ventured  no  reply.  Crouching  at  the  feet 
of  a  powerful,  angry  man,  he  felt  the  hopelessness  of  his 
position. 

"Listen!"  Hargrave  raised  his  arm  in  pantomimic 
fury. 

"Spake  on,"  the  peddler  faltered.  "Spake,  begorra. 
"It's  my  ears  that  soon  will  bust  from  giving  attention," 
he  added  bravely. 

His  native  wit  had  revived  his  courage,  and  he  would 
have  continued  to  joke  if  Dave  had  not  suppressed  him 
with  an  oath. 

"I'll  bust  your  ears,  and  your  d d  head,  if  you  fail 

in  my  meaning, "  he  said  fiercely.  "I  want  you  to  un 
derstand  that  I  haven't  brought  you  out  here  to  joke.  I 
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could  brain  you  and  be  done  with  you  forever;  but, 
instead,  I  am  willing  to  propose  an  honorable  settlement. 
If  you  keep  civil,  I'll  pay  every  cent  that  I  owe  you. 
You'll  have  to  wait  my  pleasure,  perhaps,  six  months,  or 
longer.  If  you  refuse  this,  your  goose  is  cooked.  Make 
tracks  for  Richfield  and  keep  your  head  shut  until  I'm 
master  of  my  intended  wife's  money,  and  I  swear  to  pay 
you  every  farthing." 

As  Hargrave  ceased  speaking  the  peddler  made  bold  to 
object. 

"Six  months  is  a  long  time  for  a  man  to  be  out  of  his 
own,"  he  said. 

"Hold  your  tongue  'till  I've  finished,"  Dave  replied 
sternly. 

The  smaller  man  shrank  again  into  shadow,  and  the 
other  went  on. 

"When  we  got  into  that  graveyard  scrape  I  expected 
the  fellows  from  the  medical  college  to  stand  by  me. 
They  were  rich  and  able  to  see  me  through.  The  devils 
deserted  me.  "When  I  broke  jail  I  hadn't  a  cent  in  the 
world.  My  uncle,  who  had  always  helped  me,  died ;  his 
wife  refused  aid  to  a  jail-bird.  The  temptation  to  bor 
row  from  you  without  permission  overcame  me,  especially 
when  I  knew  that  you  had  borrowed  the  same  money  in 
the  same  way  from  dead  Jimmy.  If  it  wasn't  for  the 
fact  that  I've  reformed,  I'd  tell  you  to  go  to  the  devil  at 
once.  If  I  wasn't  tired  of  acting  the  fool,  I'd  brain  you 
and  run  away.  But  I  am  not  going  to  take  the  risk  of 
disgrace  and  iron  bars.  I'm  leading  a  new  life  now,  and 
not  in  the  humor  for  killing  a  cowardly  little  hound.  If 
you  go  away  peaceably  you  shall  have  your  money.  But 
first  you  must  agree  to  never  cross  my  path  again.  If 
you  do,  I'll  kill  you." 

Hargrave's  voice  grew  loud  and  passionate.  He  hissed 
the  threat  close  to  the  face  of  his  cringing  foe. 
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"I'll  do  as  ye  say,"  the  Irishman  promised.  "It's 
only  me  money  I'm  regrettin'.  I'll  bide  from  ye's  six 
months.  When  ye'r  tied  to  the  old  maid,  ye  can  send 
me  what  ye  borrowed,  with  as  much  interest  as  suits  ye," 
he  added  incautiously. 

"Be  careful,"  Hargrave  commanded.  "Keep  your  in 
sinuations  to  yourself.  If  we've  come  to  terms  it's  time 
you  were  gone.  Where's  your  pack?" 

"I  left  it  down  in  the  fence  corner  by  the  graveyard," 
the  peddler  replied. 

"Then  make  tracks  and  get  out  with  it,"  the  other 
insisted.  "Take  yourself  from  the  village  this  very 
night.  You'll  find  a  barn  beyond  the  Forks,  where  you 
can  sleep.  At  dawn  leave  the  neighborhood." 

The  willing  man  started  to  obey,  but  before  he  could 
rise  from  his  unfortunate  position,  Dave  had  sprung  at 
his  throat.  His  eyes  were  scorching  with  hate,  and  fora 
moment  his  brute  strength  threatened  to  overcome  his 
discretion.  Then  he  remembered  Marcy,  and  flung  his 
victim  to  the  ground.  Here  he  spurned  him  for  an  in 
stant  beneath  his  feet. 

"Get  up  or  I  may  kill  you  yet,"  he  cried.  "Get  out 
of  my  reach  before  I  do  you  harm." 

The  Irishman  sprang  forward  and  Hargrave  gave  him 
the  chance  to  flee.  As  the  terrified  peddler  increased  his 
distance,  Dave  listened  in  rage.  When  the  footfalls  no 
longer  echoed  through  the  night,  he  sank  down  heavily 
upon  the  steps  of  the  meeting  house.  His  great  body 
was  now  in  passionate  collapse.  When  his  strength  re 
turned  he  rose  up  and  hastened  back  to  Eichfield.  The 
quick  walk  soothed  his  tingling  nerves  and  he  soon  slept 
heavily. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  sun  was  high  when  Hargrave  opened  his  eyes  the 
next  morning.  For  an  instant  he  failed  to  remember  the 
events  of  the  past  night.  Then  his  present  awkward, 
precarious  position  flashed  out  before  him.  The  man  had 
started  to  arise  from  his  bed,  but  now  he  threw  himself 
backward.  His  head  slid  over  against  his  hands,  and 
inactivity  pervaded  his  great  frame.  Below  in  the 
kitchen  he  heard  the  breakfast  plates  rattling  in  the 
copper  dishpan.  He  detected  Polly  Button's  shrill  voice 
and  realized  that  his  non-appearance  was  the  topic  of 
her  conversation.  He  heard  the  clatter  of  the  hack  de 
parting  for  Parkersville,  and  inhaled  the  stale  odors  of 
fried  pork  and  coffee.  While  he  sulked  upon  the  bed, 
listening  to  the  common  sounds  of  the  day,  he  imagined 
he  would  enjoy  the  luxury  of  committing  suicide.  Still 
to  take  one's  life  required  courage.  Hargrave  was  not 
freed  from  the  bans  of  reason,  and  lacked  the  particular 
kind  of  nerve  which  discounts  the  precious  breath. 
After  all,  Dave  loved  his  life.  He  had  never  been  ill  a 
day,  and  his  superb  physique  responded  with  animal  vim 
to  the  attractions  of  mortality.  As  he  stretched  in  the 
May  sunshine,  he  regarded  his  reformation  as  yet  uncer 
tain.  How  could  a  fellow  behave  himself,  when  the  odds 
were  always  against  him?  A  sharp  knock  upon  his 
chamber  door  left  the  question  unanswered. 

"Are  you  dead?"  Polly  Button  called  from  the  hall. 
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"Judith  sajrs  if  you  don'fc  get  up  she'll  clear  the  table  and 
you'll  go  hungry  till  noon." 

Dave  made  a  dull  response  and  Polly  clattered  away. 

The  vigorous  knock  and  the  rasping  voice  of  the  woman 
acted  like  magic  upon  the  listless  man.  He  sprang  from 
the  bed,  and  when  he  had  dashed  his  face  with  water,  his 
spirits  began  to  revive.  All  at  once  he  was  hungry  and 
foolishly  impatient  to  be  once  more  with  Marcy.  He 
determined  to  surmount  the  difficulties  of  his  situation 
and  gain  his  ends  by  whatever  means  he  chose  to  use. 
An  Irish  peddler  should  not  undo  him.  When  he  had 
promised  to  settle  with  the  fellow  the  night  before  he 
had  spoken  through  desperation.  Now  he  really  meant 
to  pay  the  money  and  get  rid  of  the  man  forever.  Per 
haps,  after  all,  the  rascal's  appearance  would  not  prove  a 
calamity.  He  would  marry  Marcy  as  soon  as  possible, 
then  boldly  influence  the  squire  to  return  the  forfeited 
fortune  to  his  dead  daughter's  child.  If  his  sweetheart 
insisted  upon  attending  the  seminary,  he  believed  that  he 
could  still  borrow  his  ransom  from  their  kind  old  friend. 
He  had  always  the  excuse  of  professional  necessities 
should  he  ask  for  money. 

For  the  present  Dave  determined  to  continue  the  part 
which  he  had  so  successfully  assumed  the  evening  before. 
He  could  not  yet  afford  to  break  with  Judith.  He  must 
first  grow  sure  of  the  old  squire's  intentions  in  regard  to 
his  granddaughter.  During  the  preliminary  moves  of 
the  game,  he  would  plot  with  marked  discretion.  He 
would  deceive  Polly  Sutton  and  keep  Miss  Ogilvie  in 
ignorance  of  his  transferred  affection.  Meanwhile  he 
could  stimulate  his  will  by  going  often  to  Clear 
Creek. 

By  the  time  Hargrave  was  ready  to  leave  his  chamber, 
he  was  quite  contented.  The  more  he  thought  of  Marcy, 
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the  more  daring  he  became.  Alas!  he  was  now  a  worse 
man  than  the  one  who  drove  away  from  his  sweetheart  at 
sundown  the  evening  before.  Then  he  had  really  wished 
to  lead  a  straightforward  life  for  her  sake.  His  feelings 
for  the  girl  had  been  almost  true,  almost  pure. 
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CHAPTER 


before  Polly  Sutton  had  summoned  Pollard,  the 
hack-driver,  to  breakfast,  the  peddler  had  taken  to  the 
road.  By  noon  he  was  safely  lured  from  Eichfield.  On 
the  way  to  Clear  Creek  that  same  afternoon,  Hargravo 
took  pains  to  make  sure  of  his  enemy's  departure.  He 
drove  several  miles  beyond  the  Forks,  and  was  duly  re 
warded  for  his  trouble.  At  a  farmhouse  where  he  stopped 
for  a  drink  of  water,  he  learned  that  the  Irishman,  after 
displaying  his  wares,  had  announced  a  journey  to  the 
river.  From  thence  he  expected  to  travel  by  boat  to 
Wheeling,  a  large  town  in  West  Virginia.  Dave's  anxie 
ties  dulled  at  once  with  temporary  relief.  His  thoughts 
were  soon  bent  upon  recreation.  When  he  knew  that  the 
Irishman  had  actually  gone  from  the  township,  his  im 
patience  to  see  Marcy  grew  with  the  pace  of  his  horse. 
When  he  came  forth  from  the  shelter  of  the  maple  grove 
he  seemed  to  be  walking  upon  air.  As  he  neared  Hulda's 
cottage  he  saw  Marcy  among  the  lilac  bushes.  She  was 
smiling  to  herself.  Her  face  was  freshly  touched  with 
trust  and  love.  During  his  short  absence  joy  had  trans 
formed  the  maiden's  being.  If  Freeland  Tanner  had  be 
held  the  girl,  he  would  have  marveled  at  her  new  loveli 
ness. 

Marcy  was  very  slender.  Her  figure  was  almost  that 
of  a  child,  entirely  free  from  harsh  angles.  As  Hargrave 
stood  before  her  he  rejoiced  in  her  unfulfilled  develop- 
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ment.  It  pleased  him  to  recall  her  Aunt  Judith's  waning 
perfection.  He  smiled  into  the  niece's  dark  curls,  and 
touched  her  young  lips  with  thankful  feelings. 

"The  day  has  been  so  long,"  she  said  simply. 

He  bent  and  kissed  the  pretty  mouth  again. 

"If  you  had  not  come  I  should  have  died,"  she  con 
fided. 

"But  I  am  here,"  her  lover  replied. 

He  was  flattered  and  amused  by  his  sweetheart's  open 
adoration. 

"Yes,  "she  answered,  "you  are  here  and  I  am  no  longer 
lonely.  Once  I  was  sorry  that  I  did  not  die  with  my 
mother.  When  Aunt  Judith  used  to  reproach  and  punish 
me,  and  forbid  me  to  speak  even  to  my  dear  old  grand- 
pappy,  I  have  often  prayed  to  go  to  sleep  and  never  wake 
up.  One  time  long  ago  I  was  shut  up  in  a  dark  closet 
for  nearly  a  day,  then  I  thought  my  wish  had  come.  But 
I  waked  up,  wetted  with  water.  Even  Judith  had  a  good 
fright  that  day.  Then  grandfather  forbid  her  to  put  me 
in  the  dark  again.  But  I  will  not  talk  of  those  hard 
times.  Now  I  am  as  glad  as  the  birds.  Parson  Powers 
says  our  tribulations  and  our  blessings  are  alike  from  the 
Lord,  but  I  never  believed  him  before." 

Hargrave  laughed  and  caught  the  girl  in  his  arms. 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  "you  may  rely  upon  it;  I  am 
from  the  Lord." 

"You  must  not  jest,"  Marcy  said  soberly. 

"When  the  lovers  entered  the  house  old  Hulda  evinced 
real  pleasure.  As  upon  Dave's  first  visit  the  old  woman 
was  settled  close  to  the  fire.  To-day  she  was  inclined  to 
be  amiable.  Her  pain  had  subsided  from  the  use  of  the 
opiate,  and  she  replied  to  his  questions  with  curt  toler 
ance.  It  was  plain  that  the  old  soul  had  taken  a  strange 
fancy  to  the  young  man.  She  seemed  to  feast  her  eyes 
upon  his  erect  figure  and  handsome  face. 
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"Well,  mother, "he  said  playfully,  "how  do  you  do  to 
day?" 

The  word  mother  awoke  some  tender  memory. 

Hulda  started.  Her  eyes  darted  forth  a  quick  suspi 
cious  gleam,  then  she  grew  mild,  and  answered  the  ques 
tions  of  her  new  friend. 

Marcy  stood  apart  moved  with  amusement  and  admira 
tion.  "When  Dr.  Billings  came  to  Clear  Creek  cottage  old 
Hulda  railed  at  his  advices  and  resisted  his  professional 
liberties  like  a  tigress.  To-day  she  permitted  the 
younger  man  to  feel  her  pulse  and  examine  her  tongue. 
She  was  flattered  by  his  attentions,  charmed  into  obedi 
ence. 

"You  must  be  a  good  girl,  mother,"  Hargrave  whis 
pered  confidentially.  He  wisely  determined  to  follow  up 
his  evident  advantage.  The  old  creature,  after  all,  was 
human.  Maternal  instinct  still  fluttered  within  her 
shrunken  bosom.  "When  Dave  repeated  the  password  to 
the  old  soul's  confidence  and  patted  the  bloodless  hands, 
a  slanting  smirk  trembled  between  her  distorted  lips. 
They  almost  parted,  then  closed  doggedly  against  the 
stem  of  a  clay  pipe.  Yet  the  ghost  of  a  smile  had  hovered 
near.  Perhaps  it  would  find  its  way  into  Hulda's  heart. 

"Be  good,  mother,  and  I'll  look  out  for  your  comfort," 
Dave  urged  craftily.  "I'll  fix  you  a  dose  of  medicine  and 
then  you  must  get  into  bed.  My  prescriptions  don't 
work  sitting  up.  The  next  time  I  come  I'll  fetch  you 
some  tobacco  that'll  make  you  as  happy  as  old  Tilly. 
Now,  let  Miss  O'Counell  help  you  off  with  your  duds. 
When  you're  tucked  up  as  snug  as  a  cricket  I'll  come  in 
and  mix  you  a  nightcap." 

Marcy  was  choking  with  suppressed  laughter;  yet  she 
feared  to  ruin  her  lover's  cause.  Outwardly  she  was  as 
solemn  as  a  young  judge. 
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"Come,  aunt,"  she  said  soberly,  "you  must  mind  the 
doctor. ' ' 

But  the  girl's  commands  and  those  of  Hargrave  were 
not  equally  binding.  Hulda  stared  insolently  and  refused 
to  budge.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  malady 
which  had  afflicted  the  old  woman  for  over  eighty  years, 
although  uucatalogued,  was,  known  as  contrariness. 
When  she  said,  "I  shall  never  be  moved,"  her  family  ac 
cepted  the  edict.  To-day  when  Marcy  opposed  her  rela 
tive's  will  she  met  with  the  usual  punishment.  Embold 
ened  by  her  lover's  protecting  presence,  she  presumed 
too  rashly,  and  before  she  could  avoid  the  blow  the  old 
creature  had  struck  her  smartly  upon  the  cheek.  The 
girl  sprang  back  mortified  and  angry,  while  Hargrave 
caught  the  wicked  old  hands  within  his  own. 

"None  of  that,"  he  said  severely.  "If  you  strike 
Marcy,  I'll  tie  your  claws.  If  you're  good  and  obey  me, 
I'll  remember  the  tobacco." 

The  aged  fury  gazed  incredulously  at  her  conqueror 
and  hissed  spitefully  at  her  grandniece.  "She  be  a 
hussey,"  she  muttered  sullenly.  At  the  same  time  she 
arose  from  her  chair  aud  tottered  to  the  bedroom.  When 
she  was  undressed  Marcy  came  forth  victoriously.  Ac 
cording  to  promise,  Dave  administered  the  opiate,  and 
arranged  the  bedclothes  about  his  still  rebellious  patient. 
The  man's  devotion  was  flattering,  and  Hulda's  red  eyes 
followed  his  movements  in  greedy  wonder. 

"Good-night,  mother,"  he  said  at  last.  As  he  spoke 
he  tucked  in  the  old  soul's  feet,  with  a  brave  show  of 
feeling.  "Go  to  sleep  and  don't  let  your  critter  gallop 
too  high,"  he  admonished  playfully.  He  patted  the 
parchment  cheek  and  fled  from  the  room.  Once  through 
the  door,  he  latched  it  tightly  and  raised  his  fist  with  a 
menacing  gesture. 
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Marcy  hastened  to  her  lover's'  side,  ignorant  of  his  veal 
feeling. 

"How  good  you  are,"  she  exclaimed.  "You  shame  me 
with  your  patience.  I  have  been  listening  and  I  ache 
from  laughing." 

Hargrave  bent  and  kissed  her. 

"You  won't  grow  jealous?"  heteased.  "I've  humored 
the  old  thing  to  gain  a  bit  of  comfort  for  us  both.  I  hope 
I  shan't  poison  her  in  the  end.  To-morrow  I'll  bring  the 
blossoms  for  her  tobacco  and  a  bottle  of  drops  for  her 
temper.  You  must  see  that  she  doses  up  about  three 
hours  after  her  dinner.  She'll  soon  learn  to  topple  off 
early." 

Marcy 's  eyes  shaded  with  questioning  doubt. 
"Are  you  sure  there  is  no  sin  when  the  old  soul  sleeps 
in  the  day?"  she  urged.     "\Ve  must  do  no  harm  for  the 
sake  of  freedom,"  she  demurred. 

Dave  laughed  derisively  at  the  child's  half-rooted  fears. 

"Your  grandfather  has  bidden   me  prescribe  for  his 

sister.     I  am  acting  at  his  request,"  he  declared.      "As 

yet  I  haven't  told  him    that   little   Marcy  is  taking  my 

medicine  too." 

She  did  not  speak  for  a  long  moment,  then  her  joy  and 
anxiety  escaped  together. 

"Why  must  we  tell  so  soon?"  she  implored.  "lam 
so  afraid  to  lose  you,  so  afraid  of  Judith.  If  she  divines 
our  secret,  she'll  turn  you  from  the  Tavern.  I  tremble  to 
think  of  her  anger.  Polly  Sutton  says  my  aunt  plans  to 
capture  you  herself.  When  once  she  learns  the  truth, 
she'll  never  forgive  either  of  us.  Let  us  bide  awhile  in 
our  joy,  before  she  knows.  We'll  tell  dear  grandfather 
just  before  I  go  to  the  seminary,  but  I'll  easily  coax  him 
to  keep  our  secret  and  Judith  shall  not  persecute  us 
before  our  time." 
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Marcy  flushed  at  the  bold  inference. 

"You  have  a  wise  little  Lead,"  her  lover  answered. 
"Judith  shall  be  kept  in  the  dark.  I  won't  speak  to 
your  grandfather  at  present.  I  must  find  my  opportu 
nity.  When  you  have  deserted  me  for  the  seminary,  I 
shall  have  ample  time  for  reflection.  If  you  come  back 
true,  we'll  manage  your  grandfather." 

Hargrave  feigned  dubious  spirits  during  his  last  re 
mark. 

"You  know  that  I  will  be  true,"  Marcy  said  in  a  hurt 
voice.  "I  would  gladly  give  up  the  seminary  now  that  I 
am  so  happy,  if  I  thought  only  of  myself.  But  I  am 
young  and  sadly  foolish,  and  I  fear  to  shame  you  when 
you  are  renowned.  If  you  should  ever  leave  Richfield  to 
live  in  a  city,  as  did  Benjamin  Hughes,  you  would  then 
blush  for  my  ignorance.  These  reasons  make  me  wish  to 
keep  faith  with  dear  grandpappy.  I  want  to  learn  the 
conversation  of  a  lady,  to  study  from  books  and  acquire 
manners.  Although  it  breaks  my  heart  to  go  away  I 
think  I  must,"  she  finished  proudly. 

"But  supposing  your  grandfather  gives  his  consent  to 
our  immediate  marriage?  What  would  your  answer  be 
if  I  bid  you  give  up  fol-de-rol  to  become  my  wife  at 
once?"  her  lover  demanded. 

Marcy 's  eyes  grew  darker  as  she  weighed  the  question. 
Then  her  heart  mastered  her  ambition.  She  looked  joy 
fully  into  the  face  she  adored  and  replied  simply,  "I 
should  obey." 

Hargrave,  with  a  tinge  of  honest  shame,  drew  the  dark 
head  to  his  breast.  The  girl's  pure  faith  rebuked  him. 
To  evade  her  clear  glance  he  proposed  a  walk. 

"We  will  go  for  Cowslip,"  she  assented  eagerly.  "I 
told  her  all  about  you  last  night,  and  this  evening  I  will 
make  you  acquainted."  She  danced  childishly  at  his 
side. 
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"lam  so  glad  Button  has  gone,"  she  declared.  "He 
is  much  more  stupid  than  Cowslip.  I  can't  abide  to  talk 
\vith  him.  Dear  old  bossy  is  often  excellent  company." 

"She  always  strays  to  the  very  edge  of  the  meadow," 
Marcy  explained  as  she  led  Dave  through  tho  pasture. 
"I  believe  she  knows  that  the  grass  is  sweeter  close  to  the 
creek  than  in  the  open  field." 

She  stooped  to  the  ground  and  plucked  a  violet.  A 
huge  burdock,  the  anarchist  of  the  meadow,  scraped  her 
hand  as  she  secured  the  flower. 

"Poor  little  thing, "  she  said,  caressing  the  blossom. 
"You  are  just  like  Marcy.  Once  we  were  both  alone  in 
the  world,  frightened  to  death  with  Aunt  Hulda  and  an 
ugly  burdock." 

She  fastened  the  violet  in  her  lover's  waistcoat  button 
hole  with  shining  eyes. 

"I  am  so  happy!  so  happy!"  she  said  joyously. 

Hargrave  smiled  and  Marcy  chattered  on. 

"You  must  promise  to  love  the  little  creek,  for  it,  too, 
is  one  of  my  friends.  When  first  I  came  to  live  with 
Aunt  Hulda  I  think  I  should  have  died  but  for  the.  com 
fort  of  the  water.  It  always  bid  me  hope  and  be  brave. 
Now,  you  see  it  told  no  lies.  To  be  sure,  I  am  a  silly 
creature  to  talk  to  a  stream,  yet  to  be  lonely  is  fearful. 
"When  no  kindly  soul  is  nigh  for  days,  the  heart  grows 
sour  on  silence.  Yesternight  I  told  the  creek  that  my 
wonderful  prince  had  come  at  last.  I  asked  it  to  sing 
me  a  good-luck  song,  because  I  was  just  like  poor  Ashen- 
puttie  in  the  fairy  tale.  You  know  about  Ashenputtle, 
don't  you?" 

"I  suppose  you  refer  to  the  forlorn  but  beautiful  dam 
sel  who  sat  in  the  ashes  while  her  proud  sisters  went  to  a 
ball,"  Dave  replied. 

"Yes,"  Marcy  answered.     "I  thought  you  must  have 
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heard  the  story.  Freeland  Tanner  used  to  tell  it  to  me 
over  and  over,  when  I  was  a  little  girl." 

"Tanner  is  a  fool,"  Dave  sneered. 

"Oh,  please  don't  call  the  poor  fellow  hard  names, " 
Marcy  entreated  loyally. 

"For  his  champion's  sake  I  will  try  and  believe  him  a 
genius,"  he  answered  mockingly. 

As  he  spoke  he  cast  his  arm  around  his  sweetheart's 
waist.  Then  his  lips  separated  into  the  indulgent  smile 
which  always  completed  his  conquest. 

''Does  your  old  cow  give  her  consent  to  our  courtship? 
Does  the  old  girl  wag  her  tail  on  high  with  approval?" 
he  teased. 

"You  are  jibing  at  me  for  a  simpleton,"  Marcy  half 
resented.  "Freeland's  made  me  think  all  these  queer 
thoughts, "  she  apologized.  "He's  always  told  me  a  power- 
full  lot  of  pretty  foolishness  ever  since  I  was  a  baby,  and 
he's  given  me  a  deal  of  comfort,  too,"  she  added  loyally. 

"Well,  you  seel'm  not  much  given  to  wool  gathering," 
Dave  replied  coolly.  "I've  never  written  love  verses,  nor 
do  I  talk  to  the  stars,"  he  added  contemptuously. 

Marcy  felt  a  sudden  uneasiness  in  her  heart.  A  thick 
feeling  came  into  her  throat.  An  unwelcome  tear  smarted 
her  eye.  For  a  second  she  looked  down  and  her  long 
lashes  covered  it.  In  a  moment  she  had  brushed  it  away 
and  was  smiling  faithfully  into  the  face  of  her  lover. 

"I  know  Freeland's  queer,"  she  said,  with  a  woman's 
devotion  to  the  infallible  prejudices  of  her  chosen  lord. 
"I  know  Freeland's  queer,"  she  repeated  nervously. 
"But  he's  honorable  and  good  and  so  unselfish,"  she 
enumerated  boldly.  "Just  think  how  he's  given  up 
everything  for  his  mother.  Grandfather  says  his  pros 
pects  at  one  time  were  as  bright  as  any  man's.  Thu 
teachers  at  the  academy  set  great  store  by  his  quickness 
in  learning." 
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Hargrave's  brow  darkened.  He  was  not  pleased  that 
Marcy  should  have  either  pity  or  admiration  for  one  so 
inferior  to  himself. 

"A  mantle  of  charity  is  mighty  handy,"  he  said  sar 
castically.  "If  I  should  happen  to  forget  you  when 
you're  off  at  the  seminary,  you  mustn't  mind.  If  some 
day  I  take  to  sparking  the  stars,  say  I'm  anything  but 
a  loon." 

Marcy  was  beginning  to  feel  unhappy  again.  She  re 
membered  what  Freeland  had  promised  about  the  star. 
She  was  sure  that  Dave  had  surprised  the  louoly  fellow  in 
one  of  his  vigils.  The  pure  oval  of  her  cheeks  stung  for 
an  instant  with  rising  color.  Then  her  overwhelming 
love  for  the  great  handsome  man  by  her  side  conquered. 
The  eccentric  friend  of  her  childhood  was  forgotten. 

"My  charity  shall  always  cover  you,  no  matter  what 
you  do,"  she  said. 

"I  hope  so,"  Hargrave  answered. 

As  he  spoke  a  morbid  expression  dulled  his  eyes.  His 
lips  compressed  coldly,  and  he  relapsed  into  silence. 
Marcy  waited  uneasily  for  him  to  speak,  but  he  gathered 
stones  and  threw  them  spitefully  at  a  tree. 

"You  are  angry,"  the  girl  cried. 

"Why  should  I  be  angry?"  he  answered  indifferently. 

The  arrogance  of  his  mood  frightened  her.  The  child 
failed  to  understand  his  role  of  injured  lover.  She  was 
not  yet  accustomed  to  his  favorite  method  with  women. 
She  only  knew  that  she  had  offended  him,  and  suffered 
iguorantly  and  acutely. 

"What  have  I  done?"  she  begged. 

"Oh!  nothing,  "the  man  replied.  He  was  now  entirely 
absorbed  in  collecting  stones.  He  could  be  artistically 
cruel. 

"I'm  afraid  you  have  made  a  mistake,"  he  said  at  last 
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with  feigned  bitterness.  "I  believe  you're  in  love  with 
Tanner  after  all.  Perhaps  I'd  best  go  about  my  business 
before  you  give  me  the  mitten,  to  keep  company  with  an 
astronomer  and  a  poet." 

Marcy 's  eyes  filled  with  tears.  She  was  frightened  and 
hurt.  Her  pride  seemed  dormant.  Her  lover's  injustice 
failed  to  arouse  it.  She  thought  only  of  the  threatened 
desertion.  The  terror  of  renewed  loneliness  mastered 
her  spirit. 

"If  you  go  away  I  shall  die,"  she  sobbed.  "I  didn't 
mean  to  offend  you,  and  I  don't  like  Freeland  Tanner  at 
all." 

"AY ell,  then,  I'll  forgive  you,"  Hargrave  answered 
coolly.  "If  you  care  for  me  still,  give  me  a  kiss  and  we'll 
call  the  fuss  over !  The  inexperienced  young  creature  pre 
sented  her  lips  like  a  happy  culprit.  Once  they  had 
touched  her  lover's  she  thrilled  with  the  joy  of  pardon. 
Of  what  she  was  guilty  she  could  not  have  told.  Still  she 
felt  happy  because  Hargrave  was  no  longer  angry.  He 
would  not  go  away,  and  she  would  never,  never  displease 
him  again.  She  had  hurt  his  feelings,  but  he  had  for 
given  her.  Only  a  few  feet  off  she  heard  the  creek  laugh 
ing  at  her  folly.  To  cover  her  relief  she  stooped  and 
gathered  two  hoary  dandelions.  The  spring  wind  had 
spared  the  old  fellows,  but  Marcy  knew  that  their  star 
seeds  trembled. 

"Now,  we  shall  see  which  of  us  is  true,"  she  cried. 

She  was  all  sunshine  now,  and  defied  ill  luck.  At  first 
she  must  blow  very  gently,  for  none  knew  better  than 
herself  the  critical  moment  of  an  oft-tried  fortune.  When 
it  arrived  sho  would  send  every  silken  tassel  of  the  old 
dandelion  liying,  with  one  wild  puff.  Not  a  seed  vessel 
should  remain  to  spoil  her  happy  fate.  She  had  blowa 
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upon  the  wasted  flowers  many  times,  and  the  science  of 
the  exploit  was  clear.  To-day  she  held  the  hollow  green 
stem  in  her  hand  confidently. 

"I  shall  prove  that  I  am  true,  first, "  she  said  coyly. 
"Now  watch." 

She  pursed  her  lips  to  blow  and  then  relaxed  them  for 
a  smile. 

"I  almost  forgot  the  verso,"  she  explained.  "Friend 
ship,  love,  courtship,  marriage,"  she  repeated  slowly. 
Then  she  blew  easily  for  the  first  three  questions.  As  she 
propounded  the  last  one,  she  rafted  her  very  soul  into 
her  breath.  Every  seed  tassel  danced  before  her  eyes. 
The  stem  was  desolate. 

"See,"  she  cried  triumphantly.  "1  am  to  be  your 
wife!  Now  I  must  try  j-our  faith,"  she  urged,  still  sure 
of  hor  skill.  "Do  you  repeat  the  words  while  I  blow." 

Dave  obeyed,  but  the  second  dandelion  was  not  as 
ancient  as  his  brother.  The  contrary  fellow  clung  per 
sistently  to  his  mortal  coil.  When  Hargrave  asked  the 
momentous  question,  a  stubborn  seed  star  stuck  fast. 
The  fortune  was  ruined. 

"'Tis  a  shame,"  Marcy  pouted  in  disappointment. 
She  was  sorely  vexed  and  flung  the  dandelion's  resisting 
ghost  to  the  ground.  "You  are  not  true,"  she  wailed 
through  smiles,  which  were  very  nearly  tears.  Then  for 
the  first  time  she  searched  uneasily  in  the  eyes  of  her 
lover.  He  winced  for  a  second,  then  broke  into  a  deri 
sive  laugh.  He  did  not  see  that  his  hilarity  smote  like  a 
blow  upon  the  girl's  sentiment. 

"Don't, "she  cried,  "don't  laugh.      You  cannot  care." 

"Not  for  the  verdict  of  a  craz}-  old  dandelion,"  he 
answered  with  an  oath. 

Marcy  trembled  before  the  blasphemy.  She  believed 
devoutly  the  literal  rendering  of  the  Third  Command- 
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rnent.  A  miserable  dread  seemed  to  stop  her  heart.  She 
dropped  her  eyes,  and  her  trust  in  the  man  by  her  side 
began  to  waver.  The  religiously  trained  girl  had  listened 
to  an  oath  for  the  first  time  in  her  sheltered  life. 

They  were  now  standing  upon  the  edge  of  the  creek. 
Full-leafed  sycamores  bent  to  darken  the  water.  Beneath 
their  feet  shone  a  deep  pool,  made  by  the  incursion  of 
the  spring  flood.  Bowlders  had  restrained  the  will  of  the 
stream  to  frame  a  mirror.  lu  this  mirror  Marcy  beheld 
her  lover's  face.  To  her  inexperience  it  looked  wicked, 
and  insolent.  In  an  instant  she  had  sprung  forward  and 
was  leaping  from  stone  to  stone  down  the  center  of  the 
little  river.  On  a  great  bowlder  she  paused  panting.  As 
a  child  she  had  played  shipwreck  upon  this  very  stone. 
She  seemed  to  repeat  the  travesty  of  her  youth  with  real 
tears.  For  the  first  time  she  felt  a  horrible  doubt  about 
the  man  who  called  her  from  the  bank.  No  anxious 
mother  had  prepared  the  young  thing  for  the  ordeal  of 
womanhood.  A  sensitive  soul  reproved  her  waning  fears, 
yet  she  was  carried  beyond  them  by  the  terror  of  Har- 
grave's  desertion.  To  the  strictly  reared  country  girl  the 
world  was  desolate  without  her  handsome,  daring  lover. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Two  months  bad  elapsed  since  the  peddler's  unwelcome 
visit.  Summer  was  at  its  height.  Although  Hargrave 
fully  intended  to  confide  the  secret  of  his  love,  he  yet 
dreaded  a  premature  confidence.  Day  after  day  he 
weakly  postponed  the  revelation  which  his  precarious 
position  demanded.  His  ease-loving  temperament  argued 
for  delay.  His  tormentor  was  safely  out  of  the  region, 
while  the  squire  appeared  to  grow  more  accessible  every 
hour.  The  old  man  was  failing  perceptibly,  but  his 
heart  grew  tender  with  his  decline.  Dave  divined  that 
he  thought  frequently  and  anxiously  of  his  granddaugh 
ter.  He  also  saw  that  his  own  company  and  studied  at 
tentions  were  becoming  the  zest  of  his  gentle  friend's 
evening  day. 

He  had  soothed  his  sweetheart's  apprehension,  and 
striven  to  regain  her  confidence.  Still,  sometimes  when 
the  girl  stood  for  a  moment  alone  in  the  beginning  of  a 
sunset,  tears  would  glisten  in  her  eyes,  and  her  mouth 
would  quiver  with  vague  disappointment.  Then  she 
sighed  and  turned  from  the  spot  which  had  been  chosen 
for  the  summer's  tryst.  Now  the  moss-covered  log  upon 
which  her  lover  had  compelled  her  to  sit  while  he  ridi 
culed  her  doubts  and  kissed  away  her  tears,  and  the  far- 
reaching  sycamore  which  spread  its  long  white  arms 
across  the  creek  had  become  both  dear  and  dangerous. 
Once  she  had  believed  that  all  nature  rejoiced  in  her  new 
found  joy.  Now  she  felt  its  warning  in  the  rustle  of  its 
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trees  and  the  sighing  of  its  waters.  Marcy  was  both 
emotional  ami  conscientious.  She  understood  her  Bible 
and  Catechism  with  literal  force.  Her  young  soul  was 
very  sensitive.  She  adored  and  feared  her  lover  through 
strange  excitement.  Neglected  and  cast  out  from  her 
family,  she  refused  to  judge  him  by  the  strict  standards 
of  the  serious  religious  men  of  her  acquaintance.  Yet 
now  as  she  went  home  slowy  after  the  cow,  she  was  not 
always  quite  happy.  Cowslip  wagged  her  tail  and  turned 
her  gentle  head  often  unnoticed  by  her  mistress.  Still 
when  the  girl's  excessive  feelings  had  subsided,  hope 
would  gleam  with  the  glory  of  the  departing  sun.  Her 
infatuation  beguiled  her  with  cunning  sophistry.  At 
night  she  prayed  by  the  side  of  the  great  high-posted 
bed.  Her  head  failed  to  reach  the  cushion  of  feathers, 
and,  as  she  leaned  forward,  the  harsh  edge  of  the  pro 
truding  side  rail  cut  her  forehead.  She  did  not  feel  dis 
comfort,  when  her  heart  was  bearing  a  sharper  pang.  A 
tender  unworldly  conscience  was  calling  out  loudly 
against  her  love.  Doubts  which  she  tried  to  believe  in 
definite  dulled  her  faith,  and  marred  the  beauty  of  her 
romance. 

"Dear  God,  make  him  good,"  she  would  sob,  then 
hide  in  bed  and  try  to  believe  that  she  had  confessed  all- 
Her  petition  had  meant  nothing.  She  had  prayed  to 
satisfy  the  custom  of  her  life,  not  for  guidance.  Like 
many  another  ignorant  girl  she  mistook  infatuation  for 
love. 

Still  there  were  days  when  Dave  and  Marcy  met  by  the 
creek  in  perfect  happiness.  When  the  man  was  kind  she 
proudly  believed  that  nhe  had  chosen  wisely.  As  the 
weeks  fled  by,  she  told  herself  that  she  was  the  most  for 
tunate  girl  in  the  world.  It  seemed  useless  to  look  either 
backward  or  forward.  The  present,  after  all,  was  grow- 
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ing  perfect.  God  was  taking  care  of  her,  and  would 
deliver  her  from  evil.  Marcy  was  truly  religious,  and, 
as  yet,  could  not  quite  forget  her  pious  old-fashioned 
friends.  If  she  owned  that  her  lover  would  never  be  a 
mail  like  her  grandfather,  she  trusted  that  some  day  he 
would  grow  mild,  if  not  religious.  She  had  already  for 
bidden  him  to  scoff  at  holy  things.  In  time  he  would 
stop  swearing  and  go  to  church  for  her  sake. 

Missionary  work  had  grown  promising  of  late.  Even 
the  girl's  one  cross,  Aunt  Hulda,  was  now  light.  Since 
the  old  woman  had  recovered  from  the  acute  attack  which 
for  years  had  been  conveniently  catalogued  as  a  "spell," 
she  had  been  strangely  reasonable.  Owing  to  the  seduc 
tive  effects  of  the  new  tobacco  and  the  steadily  prescribed 
drops,  the  old  creature  had  grown  docile.  Her  limbs 
were  uncertain  and  Marcy  had  almost  to  lift  her  in  and 
out  of  bed.  Yet  the  girl  did  not  complain.  Slender 
Marcy  was  strong  for  every  duty,  when  she  was  no  longer 
lonely.  In  the  exuberance  of  youth,  she  thought  with 
transport  of  her  life  as  just  begun.  How  she  pitied  the 
old  aunt  whose  long  years  must  soon  go  out  in  a  loveless 
night.  Each  day  she  grew  more  gentle  when  she  filled 
the  clay  pipe  and  placed  it  between  the  shriveled  lips  of 
the  crooked  mouth.  When  she  caught  sight  of  her  own 
face  in  the  looking  glass,  she  felt  a  pang  of  sorrow  for 
the  woman,  defrauded  through  eighty  long  years  of  her 
birthright — comeliness.  To  Marcy  the  thought  of  a  pro 
tracted  life,  simply  endured,  deprived  always  of  love,  was 
like  a  world  devoid  of  atmosphere.  The  girl  was  not 
vain,  but  she  knew  that  she  delighted  the  eyes  of  her 
lover,  and  was  glad.  She  realized  that  it  was  everything 
which  she  possessed,  and  everything  old  Hulda  had 
lacked,  which  had  crowned  one  with  glory  and  the  other 
with  contempt. 
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"Poor  aunt,"  she  -would  say  kindly,  as  she  coaxed  the 
old  soul  to  bod.  "Go  to  sleep  and  rest  for  awhile. 
Forget  the  sourness  of  your  days.  I,  too,  might  have 
known  sadness  but  for  Dave." 

Then  as  Marcy  gazed  with  strange  fascination  at  the 
white  head  and  hard  countenance  of  the  aged  woman,  she 
thanked  God  for  the  youth  and  beauty  which  had  made 
her  precious  to  her  handsome  lover. 

Marcy  was  inexperienced  and  very  human.  It  was 
easy  to  dismiss  old  Hulda  when  she  stopped  long  before 
the  looking-glass.  When  she  arranged  her  fresh  tucker 
so  as  to  show  her  white  throat,  she  thought  only  of  her 
betrothed. 

And  Hargrave,  for  the  time,  was  a  better  man.  The 
influence  of  the  girl's  refined  charm,  allied  to  her  stern 
innocence,  bewitched  him.  Each  day  when  he  left  her 
standing  under  the  sycamore  tree  and  turned  for  the 
farewell  vision,  and  parting  kiss  which  she  sent  him  from 
the  tips  of  her  fingers,  he  longed  to  call  her  his  wife.  He 
chafed  lazily  that  his  opportunity  for  making  a  clean 
breast  to  the  squire  seemed  constantly  deferred.  More 
than  any  one,  the  impatient  lover  feared  Polly  Sutton. 
The  woman  had  now  taken  up  her  abode  in  the  Tavern  by 
reason  of  her  husband's  boom  in  his  trade.  Dave  noticed 
that  she  conspired  daily  to  interrupt  his  conferences  with 
his  sweetheart's  grandfather.  Still  the  meddler  did  not 
suspect  his  secret.  It  was  her  nature  to  interfere,  and 
she  could  not  forego  the  excitement  of  eavesdropping  any 
more  than  a  moth  can  resist  the  alluring  dazzle  of  a 
lighted  candle. 

Now,  after  all  the  prying  woman's  intrusion,  Hargrave 
was  about  to  rejoice  in  full  deliverance.  Ubiquitous  Mrs. 
Sutton  was  at  last  destined  to  rebuff.  The  squire  had 
announced  that  he  was  going  upon  a  journey  into  the  ad- 
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joining  county.     Ke  bad  invited  bis  young  pbysician  to 
keep  bina  company. 

"Make  ready  a  basket  of  provisions  for  to-morrow, 
daughter, "  be  said  to  Miss  Ogilvie  one  morning  at  break 
fast. 

Mrs.  Sutton  almost  dropped  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  tbe 
old  man  continued:  "My  friend,  David,  bas  agreed  to 
drive  me  in  the  ligbt  wagon,  after  Kennedy's  interest; 
the  notes  nre  overdue  nigb  tbree  weeks.  Dave'll  see  tbat 
old  daddy  doesn't  fall  out  of  tbe  cart  or  get  sick  on  tbe 
way,"  he  added  pathetically.  "I've  seen  the  day  when 
the  trip  would  have  been  a  lark,  but  it's  gettiu'  harder 
each  year  to  go  after  tbe  money,  and  I  'low  to  tell  Ken 
nedy  so.  If  he  refuses  to  come  up  prompt  the  next  six 
months,  I'll  take  up  the  note  when  it's  due.  I'm  gettin' 
too  old  to  go  chasin'  'round  the  country,"  he  added 
wearily. 

"You  ort  to  have  a  son-in-law  to  look  after  your 
things, "  Polly  whispered  delicately  from  the  shelter  of 
her  sunbonnet. 

"I  trust  I  had,"  the  old  man  replied,  "but  Judith's 
been  powerful  hard  to  please,  and  all  but  satisfied  to  stay 
on  with  her  old  father." 

"That  I  have,"  Miss  Ogilvie  answered  proudly. 

"Yet  there's  no  telling  when  a  dog  is  going  to  turn  tail 
and  run  exactly  opposite, "  Polly  persisted  with  her  usual 
suggestive  wink  at  Dave. 

Judith  glanced  at  her  cousin  severely,  while  she 
covered  her  embarrassment  by  considering  aloud  the 
practical  requirements  of  her  father's  lunch  basket. 

"I'll  try  and  have  everything  relish  as  much  as  cold 
victuals  can,"  she  said.  "You'd  best  wring  the  necks  of 
the  two  white  pullets,"  she  commanded  authoritatively 
to  Polly.  "If  father's  starting  at  sunrise  to-morrow  and 
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we're  going  to  look  in  at  the  quiltin'  this  afternoon,  'tis 
high  time  we  were  gettin'  the  chickens  over  and  the  bak 
ing  into  the  out-oven." 

"If  our  sudden  departure  is  going  to  interfere  with 
your  convenience,  daughter,  we'll  bide  at  home  another 
day,"  the  old  man  agreed  considerately. 

"I'm  not  so  easily  thrown  from  my  base  as  some,"  Miss 
Ogilvie  replied.  "If  Polly'll  stir  herself  and  stop  talk 
ing,  everything  '11  be  ready  long  before  sunrise.  I've  no 
particular  desire  for  the  quiltin'  this  afternoon,  but  as 
I  have  promised  to  start  the  patterns,  I  calculate  I  must 
go." 

"By  all  means,  daughter,"  the  old  man  declared.  "By 
all  means.  To  stay  away  would  be  showing  disrespect  to 
our  good  parson  and  his  gentle  wife." 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

HAEQRAVE  exulted  at  his  fine  opportunity  of  speaking 
alone  with  the  squire.  The  contemplated  journey  was  to 
consume  a  week.  The  young  man  believed  that  each  day 
from  home  would  animate  his  courage  and  enable  him  to 
center  his  wiles  upon  Marcy's  doting  grandfather.  "With 
the  eloquence  of  a  lover  he  would  plead  for  the  girl's 
rights.  The  absent  child  should  also  appeal  with  all  the 
enchantment  of  her  banished  loveliness.  He  would  forget 
no  charm  when  he  spoke  of  his  sweetheart.  Hargrave 
intended  to  emancipate  the  timid  old  man  from  his 
daughter's  stern  power,  to  crowd  him  with  early  memo 
ries  and  hungry  longings  for  his  granddaughter.  Now 
he  felt  sure  of  victory.  Of  late  the  man's  daring  spirit 
had  fluctuated  between  doubt  and  hope.  Even  Polly  had 
been  completely  baffled  by  his  strange  behavior.  For 
several  weeks  he  had  been  irritable  and  preoccupied. 
Although  the  weaver's  wife  was  annoyed  by  his  reticence, 
she  tried  bravely  to  believe  that  it  sprang  from  serious 
feelings. 

"He's  waitin'  to  get  your  pa  alone  before  he  asks  for 
you,"  she  whispered  often  to  Judith  during  the  day  pre 
ceding  the  departure  of  the  men. 

Miss  Ogilvie  deigned  no  reply.  She  was  deeply  ab 
sorbed  in  culinary  arts.  At  present  the  entrails  of  a 
chicken  claimed  her  heart  and  hand. 

In  Richfield  the  honored  head  of  a  family  started  upon 
a  journey  amid  wild  feminine  excitement.  To  wives  and 
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daughters  the  eveut  was  surrounded  with  the  uncertain 
ties  of  the  highway.  The  timid  women  wept  in  secret 
over  the  dangers  which  might  befall  their  dear  one. 
Imaginative  natures  pictured  hairbreadth  escapes  which 
resembled  the  exploits  of  Christian  in  the  "Pilgrim's  Prog 
ress. "  The  county  line  was  to  some  of  these  simple  souls 
a  terror  as  vague  and  exciting  as  the  chained  lions  before 
the  House  Beautiful.  As  Miss  Ogilvie  was  devoid  of 
fancy  and  deemed  the  perusal  of  allegories  a  waste  of 
time,  she  was  not  apprehensive.  Meanwhile,  Poll}"  per 
sisted  in  wild  speculations.  Her  cousin  pursued  her 
tasks  in  silence.  When  the  busybody  prattled  of  Har- 
grave,  enlarging  upon  the  confidential  opportunities  of  the 
crossroad  or  uncleared  forest,  Judith  withered  her  with  a 
cold,  obtrusive  gaze,  and  commanded  her  to  go  for  a  pail 
of  water.  The  sole  indication  that  Miss  Ogilvie  was 
moved  beyond  the  systematic  routine  of  her  life,  was  a 
heightened  color  which  shone  in  spots  upon  her  cheeks. 
There  was  no  awakened  tenderness  in  her  manner  toward 
the  aged  parent  about  to  depart.  Yet,  when  the  old  man 
had  gone,  he  would  realize,  as  he  sought  for  necessary 
comforts,  that  his  daughter  had  remembered  them. 

To  Judith  a  display  of  sentiment  was  impossible.  She 
had  never  sung  a  note  in  her  life.  In  her  heart  there 
was  no  vibrant  tremulo.  In  consequence  of  an  iron  frame 
work,  the  internal  mechanism  of  her  nature  appeared 
proof  against  emotional  disturbances.  Her  tasks  and  her 
pleasures  were  performed  with  an  equivalent  of  feeling. 
However,  she  seldom  resisted  a  village  custom.  Although 
her  interest  in  the  parsonage  quilting  party  was  perfunc 
tory,  she  would  not  allow  the  preparations  for  her  father's 
journey  to  keep  her  at  home.  Miss  Ogilvie  scorned 
domestic  weakness  which  falters  beneath  an  unexpected 
load.  The  more  she  carried  the  straighter  she  walked. 
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At  the  appointed  time  not  even  a  water  soaking  pan  would 
retard  the  lady's  progress.  She  would  adorn  the  village 
gathering  with  the  proud  assurance  that  nothing  had 
been  left  undone.  Miss  Ogilvie  had  never  been  awed, 
even  by  the  scheme  of  Creation.  Upon  occasions  she 
felt  herself  omnipotent. 

To-day,  as  she  contemplated  a  completed  system  of  gas 
tronomic  perfection,  she  believed  that  she  had  known 
from  the  beginning  that  all  would  be  good.  Disdainful 
of  Polly's  loud  eulogies,  she  drew  a  spotless  homespun 
cloth  above  her  triumphs  and  passed  majestically  to  her 
chamber.  Later  she  emerged  resplendent  in  Sabbath 
frock  and  coal-scuttle  bonnet.  When  her  cousin  joined 
her  in  less  elegant  attire,  the  relatives  sallied  forth  from 
the  Tavern.  Polly  regretted  that  Hargrave  was  not  in  the 
public  room.  She  little  dreamed  that  the  village  Adonis 
•was  then  hastening  to  Clear  Creek. 

As  the  women  went  down  the  street,  duly  headed  for 
the  Presbyterian  parsonage,  the  man  in  question  was 
wholly  unmindful  of  the  passing  show.  His  interest  a^ 
present  was  centered  upon  himself  and  Marcy.  Now 
that  Dave  felt  sure  of  his  luck,  he  had  determined  to  im 
press  his  sweetheart.  To-day  his  toilet  had  been  made 
with  unusual  care.  He  wore  for  the  first  time  a  blue 
coat,  adorned  with  brass  buttons,  a  yellow  nankeen  vest, 
and  a  black  satin  stock.  His  crimped  shirt  front  and  snuff- 
colored  trousers  created  him  a  gallant  beyond  dispute. 
Hargrave  felt  his  advantage  as  he  dressed  for  conquest. 
The  heat  of  June  had  moistened  the  blond  hair  about  his 
forehead  and  a  love-lock  strayed  from  beneath  his  tall 
beaver  hat  with  hyperion  grace.  For  the  young  girl  at 
Clear  Creek  this  dazzling  surprise  was  in  store.  Marcy 
had  never  seen  her  lover  in  full  holiday  attire. 

As  the  dust  flew  under  the  mare's  feet,  Dave   grew 
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strangely  eager  for  the  end  of  his  familiar  journey. 
When  the  maple  grove  was  reached  he  jumped  gladly 
from  the  gig  and  tied  the  little  animal  as  usual  within  the 
shelter  cf  the  trees.  On  his  way  to  the  bank  of  the 
creek  he  arrogated  to  himself  the  full  pretensions  of  a 
town  gentleman.  Once  he  stopped  to  brush  the  dust  from 
his  shoes,  then,  with  a  triumphant  spring  he  cleared  a 
fence  and  caught  a  vision  of  Marcy  beneath  a  tree,  sew 
ing.  She  was  finishing  the  blue  delaine  frock  for  the 
ladies'  seminary.  With  eyes  cast  down,  she  appeared 
absorbed  in  her  task.  Her  expression  was  thoughtful,  a 
bit  sorrowful.  Suddenly  she  felt  her  lover's  presence, 
and,  Booking  up,  beheld  the  dashing  gallant.  For  a 
moment  she  sat  still,  enchanted.  Then,  in  childish 
ecstasy,  she  tossed  her  work  aside  and  flew  to  his  side. 

Summer  shone  above  and  about  the  happy  pair.  Their 
young  joy  was  like  the  season— pulsating  and  eager. 
While  the  man  and  the  maiden  pledged  anew  their  faith, 
two  freshly  wedded  birds  flew  over  their  heads.  The 
bridal  nest  was  in  a  bough  of  the  sycamore  tree  over 
hanging  the  stream.  Soon  it  was  plain  that  the  feathered 
lovers  had  disagreed,  for  the  little  bride  would  not  remain 
an  instant  at  home.  Again  and  again  she  flew  from  her 
distracted  spouse.  Up  and  down  she  dipped  from  tree  to 
the  creek,  regardless  of  her  poor  lord's  will.  The  young 
girl  waited  breathlessly  for  the  denouement  of  the  quar 
rel.  When  the  perverse  little  bird-wife  at  last  disap 
peared  upon  the  leafy  bough  that  rocked  the  bridal  nest, 
she  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"Even  birds  can  be  unkind,"  she  said  artlessly. 

"Every  female  knows  how  to  be  contrary,"  Dave  re 
sponded. 

The  jest  was  harsh  and  foolish  Marcy  turned  away. 

"Don't  sulk,"  Dave  commanded  bluntly.     "You  are  as 
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well  meaning  as  most  women.  When  the  time  comes  I'll 
train  you  a  bit,"  be  added  boastfully. 

He  drew  the  girl  forward  and  kissed  her  impudently. 

"But  I  never  will  oppose  you  in  aught,"  she  affirmed. 

No  duty  seemed  sweeter  than  submission  to  the  man 
she  loved. 

"Why  should  I  tantalize  you  for  foolish  pleasure? 
You  will  never  ask  me  to  do  aught  that  is  wrong.  In 
deed,  I  will  obey  you  gladly,  if  only  you  will  keep  faith 
with  me  forever,"  she  cried  piteously. 

Her  own  faith  was  so  strong  that  its  fervor  hurt  her 
like  pain  escaping  from  her  body. 

"I  should  die,  if  I  displeased  you  and  you  grew  cold," 
she  faltered. 

Hargrave  was  flattered.  The  girl's  mood  pleased  him. 
The  country  beau,  so  mighty  in  the  conquest  of  women, 
and,  hitherto,  so  unscrupulous  as  to  methods,  was  uplifted 
by  the  passionate  purity  of  his  promised  wife. 

"I  shall  keep  faith  with  you,  yet  I  must  go  away  for 
awhile,"  he  finished  cruelly. 

Dave  was  eager  to  excite  a  fresh  tempest.  He  loved, 
of  all  things,  to  provoke  a  sensation. 

"Go  away!"  Marcy  cried  with  terror  in  both  voice  and 
eyes.  "Go  away!"  she  repeated. 

Her  distress  was  so  acute  that  her  lover's  vanity  gave 
place  for  once  to  mercy. 

"Only  for  a  week,"  he  explained.  "Only  one  little 
week,  to  take  care  of  old  grandpappy,  who  has  bidden 
my  company  while  he  collects  his  debts.  Perhaps,  in  the 
next  county,  I'll  have  a  chance  to  court  some  other  girl, 
just  to  keep  in  practice,"  he  added  teasingly.  As  he 
spoke  he  opened  his  arms  indulgently. 

But  Marcy's  temper  had  reacted  with  the  sting  of  an 
unnecessary  joke.  The  thought  of  a  possible  rival  had 
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aroused  strange  feelings  in  the  budding  -woman's  heart. 
She  stood  silently  apart. 

"I  am  a  wicked  girl!  Worse  than  an  idolater, "  she  said 
at  last.  "I  have  cared  for  you  more  than  is  seemly.  I 
have  not  even  been  able  to  forget  you  at  the  solemn 
Lord's  Supper,"  she  admitted  contritely.  "The  parson 
says  God  destroys  our  idols.  When  you  are  taken  from 
me  I  will  be  justly  punished." 

She  moved  close  to  the  sycamore  and  leaned  her  head 
against  its  trunk.  The  warm  light  of  June  outlined  her 
hesitating  form.  Hargrave  felt  the  charm  of  the  girl's 
simple  nature.  Her  conflicting  moods  amused  him. 

"Down  upon  your  knees  and  say  a  pretty  prayer,"  he 
demanded.  "The  big  idol  of  your  precious  little  soul 
wants  an  offering."  His  lips  curled,  then  parted  in  win 
ning  entreaty. 

For  a  moment,  strictly  reared,  religiously  taught  Marcy 
wavered.  She  seemed  to  sway  before  the  daring  jest, 
then  all  smiles,  and  contrite  for  her  peevish  mood,  she 
hastened  to  his  side. 

"I  am  so  glad  you  are  going  with  grandfather.  Now 
you  can  tell  him  all,"  she  said. 

"Yes,"  Hargrave  answered,  "I  will  tell  him  all,  and 
ask  him  boldly  for  my  little  wife,  and  her  mother's  right 
ful  fortune." 

"And  Judith  will  never  know,"  she  said. 

"And  Judith  will  never  know,"  he  repeated. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

WHEN  Miss  Ogilvie  and  the  •weaver's  wife  arrived  at  the 
parsonage  the  quilts  were  already  in  the  frames.  Handy 
Waters,  as  Polly  anticipated,  was  bustling  about  with 
officious  intent.  As  the  ladies  from  the  Tavern  entered 
the  room,  the  woman  ceased  to  speak.  To  Mrs.  Sutton 
the  sudden  silence  indicated  intrigue.  It  was  probable 
that  the  minister's  wife  was  no  longer  unbiased  in  her 
judgment  of  quilt  patterns.  Evidently  astute  Mandy  had 
committed  the  lady  in  favor  of  the  original  designs  adorn 
ing  the  beds  of  her  own  domicile. 

"My  quilts  do  beat  Judith  Ogilvie's  all  hollow,"  Mrs. 
Waters  was  saying  just  as  that  lady  appeared  to  produce 
an  embarrassing  silence.  Prudent  Mrs.  Powers  had  only 
smiled,  still  alert  Polly  was  filled  with  suspicion. 

To-day  Miss  Ogilvie  was  masterful  and  majestic,  ar 
rayed  in  the  splendor  of  black  silk.  For  the  occasion 
her  frock  was  embellished  with  a  long  gold  chain,  to 
which  was  appended  a  watch  of  generous  size.  The  glit 
tering  timepiece  showed  modestly  above  a  belt  of  ribbon, 
just  enough  to  excite  perpetual  envy.  Timid  little  Mrs. 
Powers  realized  the  difficulty  of  her  position  at  once,  and 
fluttered  like  a  frightened  bird  between  distant,  magnif 
icent  Judith  and  aggressive,  stubby  Mandy. 

"Mrs.  Waters  was  just  saying  as  you  came  in  that  she 
would  be  pleased  to  set  the  pattern  for  one  of  the  quilts, 
provided  the  company  were  agreeable, "  the  parson's  wife 
explained. 
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As  the  lady  spoke  she  looked  first  at  one  and  then  at 
the  other  of  the  avowed  antagonists.  Fortunately  the 
situation  "was  relieved  by  the  timely  arrival  of  dove- 
clothed  Elizabeth  Tatem.  The  Quakeress  appeared  to 
carry  a  vial  of  fragrant  oil  for  the  troubled  waters  of 
Ilichfield.  To-day  her  panacea  for  heart  burning  and 
petty  jealousy  was  a  bunch  of  hundred-leaved  roses.  In 
her  hand  she  held  a  nosegay,  which  she  divided  and  pre 
sented  to  those  about  her.  To  the  mistress  of  the  parson 
age  she  gave  a  cluster,  and  to  others  in  turn  she  offered 
a  single  posie. 

"Will  thee  not  accept  of  a  rose,  friend  Judith?"  she 
urged.  With  a  smile,  she  extended  her  sweet-smelling 
offering. 

Miss  Ogilvie,  from  an  inaccessible  height,  declined  the 
flower. 

"Excuse  me,  "she  said  frigidly,  "I'm  not  fond  of  roses. 
They  wilt  too  soon,  and  their  odor  irritates  my  nose.  I 
prefer  dahlias  at  all  times." 

"I  regret  that  thee  delightest  not  in  roses,"  Elizabeth 
answered  calmly. 

She  handed  the  rejected  flower  to  Margaret  Donaldson, 
who  had  just  arrived  with  her  mother. 

"Thou  canst  wear  the  little  bud  upon  thy  bosom;  it 
will  become  thy  young  countenance."  The  lad}' spoke 
from  the  Quaker's  mild  advantage,  and  none  could  accuse 
her  of  irony. 

Meg  smiled  and  pinned  the  rose  close  to  her  spotless 
tucker.  After  sad  months  Mrs.  Donaldson  and  her  eld 
est  daughter  were  again  happy  among  friends  and  neigh 
bors.  The  Sunday  previous  the  smith's  bonds  had  been 
removed  by  the  session  of  the  church.  Now  he  rejoiced 
in  full  fellowship  with  his  brethren.  Seely  Itiggs  had 
protested  in  vain,  and  John  sang  once  more  from  his 
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beloved  song  books.  Again  he  might  start  the  tunes  at 
the  weekly  prayer  meeting,  while  his  wife  and  daughters 
could  visit  the  parsonage  with  grateful  hearts  and  indus 
trious  impulses. 

In  the  meantime  Judith  Ogilvie  had  fully  established 
her  prerogative  in  quilt  styles.  Under  her  direction 
Polly  and  Meg  Donaldson  were  soon  busy  tracing  the 
ordained  figure  upon  a  handsome  expanse  of  patchwork. 
Elizabeth  Tatem  had  beguiled  belligerent  Mandy  into  the 
kitchen  and  then  arranged  a  surprise  for  her  hostess. 

It  was  soon  tacitly  understood  that  for  once  the  par 
son's  lady  was  to  be  granted  free  judgment.  She  was  to 
decide  for  herself  the  quilting  of  the  second  bed  cover 
ing.  As  the  truth  dawned,  Mrs.  Powers  wavered  with 
excitement.  The  responsibility  was  more  than  she  had 
apprehended.  She  had  seldom  indulged  in  a  preference, 
and  the  terror  of  offending  a  sister  of  her  husband's  flock 
possessed  her  simple  soul.  At  last,  however,  she  grew 
sustained.  Owing  to  the  calm  will  of  the  Quakeress,  she 
found  courage  to  decide  in  favor  of  the  much-cherished 
rose  pattern.  Then  as  tracers  boldly  outlined  sections 
for  work,  village  artists  competed  in  earnest.  Soon 
startling  roses  bloomed  in  the  full  local  convention  of  the 
advanced  quilting  season.  In  Kichfield  stern  persever 
ance  and  feminine  grit  produced  conquering  power.  As 
needles  flew  from  line  to  line  and  curve  to  curve,  the 
industrious  hour  was  far  from  dull.  Now  that  quilting 
standards  were  no  longer  threatened,  universal  good 
nature  reigned.  The  company  seemed  satisfied  since 
Mandy  Waters  and  her  original  conceptions  had  been 
relegated  to  the  back  of  the  house. 

Richfield  was  hopelessly  conservative,  and  innovations 
ranked  in  the  same  category  with  the  wiles  of  the  devil. 
Still,  when  the  preliminaries  of  the  afternoon  had  once 
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been  arranged,  all  the  women  but  Miss  Ogilvie  forgot 
their  slight  differences  of  taste  in  free  and  confidential 
chat. 

"We're  right  glad  to  see  you  holdin'  up  your  head 
again,  "Polly  Sutton  remarked  delicately  to  Mrs.  Donald- 
sou. 

"Thank  you,"  the  smith's  wife  replied  humbly. 

The  woman  had  suffered  too  deeply  to  resent  a  tactless 
cut  in  the  day  of  victory. 

"And  they  do  say,"  Mrs.  Sutton  continued,  "that 
Seely  Riggs  is  that  mad  about  your  husband  bein'  took 
back  that  he  all  but  bites  the  hitchin'  posts  in  front  of 
the  burying  ground.  I  'low  he's  kept  his  wife  at  home 
to-day,  on  account  of  the  parson's  rulin'  agin  him.  Poor 
Hannah  Riggs,  I  do  pity  her,"  the  gossip  continued. 
"She's  had  every  spark  of  spirit  took  out  of  her  years 
ago.  My  uncle,  the  squire ,  'lows  she  was  just  as  trim 
and  pert  a  lass  as  one  would  wish  to  see.  'Tis  wonderful 
how  her  old  hypocrite  has  got  her  trained  to  speak  up  for 
him.  A  fool  would  think  she  believed  he  was  the  softest, 
most  indulgent  husband  in  the  county.  She's  always  a 
quoting  him  just  as  if  his  opinion  was  pure  gospel.  My 
husband  thinks  this,  and  Mr.  Riggs  says  that,  is  always 
her  song.  Every  one  knows  that  she'd  perk  up  like  a 
bush  pruned  just  afore  a  rain,  if  he'd  turn  up  them  old 
toes  he's  so  fond  of  risin'  upon  at  prayer  meeting.  It 
makes  me  sick  when  he  whines  to  the  Lord,  up  and  down 
on  the:n  old  toes.  I  'low  his  poor  girls'll  never  find  hus 
bands  as  long  as  he  lives,  and  he's  likely  to  wear  the 
whole  family  down  before  he  goes.  They  sny  Tilly  all 
but  had  a  beau  ouct,  but  her  father  inarched  into  the  best 
room  and  poured  water  onto  the  fire,  her  mother'd  built 
up  on  the  sly." 

"It  takes  all  kind  of  people  to  make  a  world,"  Mrs. 
Donaldson  answered  resignedly. 
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She  was  sorry  for  Hannah  Biggs,  but  with  the  revival 
of  her  own  fortunes  she  preferred  to  dwell  upon  cheerful 
subjects.  She  turned  politely  from  Polly  with  the  feint 
of  paying  her  duty  to  the  parson's  wife.  Mrs.  Powers 
had  already  pressed  her  hand  with  electric  sympathy. 
Now  she  whispered  eagerly  in  Mrs.  Donaldson's  ready 
ear. 

"My  husband  rejoices  for  your  good  man,  like  a 
brother.  He  bade  me  fetch  you  to  his  study,"  she  said. 

The  wife  of  the  smith  beamed  her  pleasure,  and  the 
women  slipped  from  the  room. 

As  yet,  the  ^ood  Samuel  had  not  ventured  among  his 
female  parishioners.  Later  he  intended  to  look  in  upon 
the  company  when  the  cups  were  passed.  To-day  his 
heart  was  light.  The  restoration  of  his  friend,  John 
Donaldson,  had  been  like  a  sign  from  on  high  to  his 
troubled,  waiting  soul.  His  once  respectable  flowered 
delaine  study  gown,  rubbing  each  day  against  the  wooden 
chair  and  writing  table,  had  been  fivo  long  years  wearing 
into  consecrated  rags.  In  all  that  time  the  minister  had 
sought  for  power  to  preach  the  blessed  gospel  of  charity. 
Charity  was  so  often  his  theme  that  some  complained 
that  the  horrors  of  hell  and  damnation  had  lost  their 
significance  in  the  community.  Seely  Riggs  zealously 
recommended  a  frequent  exchange  of  pulpits  with  the 
Rev.  Ely  Stinger,  of  Summerville.  By  this  arrangement 
Richfield  had  an  occasional  reminder  of  the  wrath  to 
come.  When  Parson  Stinger  denounced  a  sinful  audi 
ence,  the  youth  trembled  and  the  women  dreamed  bad 
dreams  for  several  nights.  At  such  times  Seely  made 
bold  to  remark  upon  his  own  resuscitated  spiritual  con 
dition.  Riggs  could  have  manipulated  the  thumbscrew. 
Tho  superintendence  of  a  human  roast  would  not  have 
deranged  his  digestion,  Although  tho  man  was  univer- 
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sally  disliked,  his  dogged  devotion  to  his  chosen  theology 
had  always  protected  his  eldership  among  au  orthodox 
majority.  Samuel  Powers  had  been  sorely  tried  by  the 
unchristian  demands  of  this  man.  As  a  leading  member 
of  the  church  session  he  was  a  sharp  thorn  in  the  parson's 
side.  For  years  Seely's  bigoted  ruling  had  caused  dis 
sension  and  anxietjr.  To-day  his  pastor  felt  uplifted. 
Charity  and  brotherly  love  had  conquered.  The  unchris 
tian  minority  were  at  last  bound  over  to  the  sulks,  and 
the  blacksmith  was  free  before  God  and  his  neighbors. 

Moved  by  these  thoughts,  the  discourse  for  the  ap 
proaching  Sabbath  was  well  in  hand,  when  a  knock  upon 
the  study  door  detached  an  eloquent  metaphor,  and  forced 
the  amiable  man  to  his  feet.  He  had  forgotten  to  cast 
aside  the  soiled  quill;  but,  when  he  beheld  the  wife  of 
the  reclaimed  smith,  it  fell  to  the  floor,  a  tribute  to  the 
pastor's  emotion. 

"God  bless  you,  my  dear  friend,"  he  said  earnestly. 

Tears  stood  in  Mrs.  Donaldson's  eyes.  When  she 
grasped  the  proffered  hand,  she  felt  anew  her  happy  debt. 

"I  wanted  to  thank  you  myself,"  she  said  simply. 
"John  would  never  have  given  in  but  for  your  influence." 

"Render  unto  Csesar  the  things  which  are  Caesar's,  but 
unto  God  the  things  which  are  God's,"  the  minister 
replied. 

"'Twas  no  crime  which  your  husband  committed. 
'Twas  but  the  misunderstanding  of  a  great  heart  with  its 
Creator. ' ' 

Then,  guided  by  the  instincts  of  his  profession,  he 
turned  the  conversation  with  ready  tact  to  a  more  cheer 
ful  topic.  "Wife  tells  me  that  Margaret  will  be  leaving 
you  soon,"  he  said,  smiling. 

The  parson  had  touched  upon  the  exaci;  chord  for  the 
amen  which  ended  the  woman's  ordeal. 
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There  was  that  about  the  Scotch-Irish  character  of  the 
Richfield  parishioner  which  imposed  an  acknowledg 
ment  for  benefits  received.  The  same  earnest  voice  which 
joined  in  abstract  gratitude  at  the  throne  of  grace,  could 
tremble  with  warm  assurances  at  the  foot  of  the  pulpit 
stairs.  The  Richfield  church  member  was  not  ashamed 
to  open  his  heart  to  his  minister.  Was  not  stultified 
when  he  returned  thanks  for  spiritual  food,  or  owned  the 
debt  of  a  noble  action.  Mrs.  Donaldson  had  performed 
this  duty.  She  had  acknowledged  her  own,  and  her  hus 
band's  obligation.  Now  she  was  light  of  heart  and  happy 
in  the  thought  of  her  pastor's  sympathy. 

"Yes,"  she  answered  eagerly.  "Meg  is  soon  to  be 
married.  Her  father  frets  a  bit  that  she  must  join  the 
Methodists,  but  you'll  not  be  grudging  her  from  3'our 
congregation  when  she's  gained  her  husband?"  she  in 
quired  anxiously. 

"Indeed,  I  will  not,"  the  parson  replied.  "A  more 
God-fearing  young  man  than  Martin  Campbell  can  not  be 
found  in  the  village.  The  dear  girl  may  tie  safely  to  his 
side.  If  Martin  were  a  less  gifted  class  leader,  I  doubt 
not  that  Meg  would  draw  him  to  her  own  kirk,  yet  with 
the  young  man's  zeal  for  his  chosen  sect,  'tis  not  to  be 
desired.  If  a  man  is  for  the  Lord,  it  matters  little 
whether  he  shouts  glory,  or  lives  glorj',  like  our  quiet 
friend,  Elizabeth  Tatem." 

"That's  true,"  his  parishioner  replied. 

The  parson's  liberality  was  like  healing  ointment  to  a 
still  tingling  wound.  As  the  hostess  conducted  her  from 
the  study,  Mrs.  Donaldson's  head  rose  a  trifle  higher  with 
the  consciousness  of  restored  self  esteem.  "When  the 
ladies  reached  the  best  room,  the  bedlam  of  tongues  pro 
claimed  the  quilting  a  complete  success.  Each  industri 
ous  squad  chatted  merrily  as  the  rival  quilts  grew  apace. 
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Pretty  Meg  Donaldson  had  distanced  the  swiftest  needle 
woman  of  the  village,  while,  from  the  kitchen,  occasional 
whiffs  of  boiling  coffee,  suggested  pound  cake  secreted 
in  the  dough  tray  of  the  cool  back  entry.  Happily 
Maudy  Waters  had  resigned  all  interest  in  the  topography 
of  the  opposing  quilts.  She  was  now  entirely  absorbed 
in  wiping  and  arranging  green-sprigged  china  cups,  the 
proud  result  of  a  recent  donation  party. 

"I  should  die  of  shame  to  drop  a  dish, "she  confided  to 
one-eyed  Sally  Morrison. 

The  maid  was  denied  the  handling  of  the  crockery,  but 
considerately  allowed  to  wash  the  dripping  pans,  that  had 
lately  contained  long  rows  of  generous,  toothsome  light 
cakes. 

"Do  you  just  rinse  out  the  pans  and  get  them  out  of 
my  way,"  Mandy  commanded  airily.  "'Tis  beyond  my 
ken  how  the  parson's  wife  makes  out  with  such  a  tuppin' 
kitchen.  Just  afore  Waters  died,  he  'lowed  to  build  on 
to  ours,  six  feet  or  more.  As  'tis,  'twould  hold  this 
cubby-hole  twice  over." 

"For  sure  the  kitchen  is  undersize,  but,  withal, 
handy,"  the  girl  ventured,  as  she  compassed  its  home 
made  cupboards  with  a  revolving  range  of  her  reliable 
eye.  "I  doubt  not  that  the  parson's  done  most  of  the 
shelvin'  himself,"  she  deduced  boldly. 

"The  minister's  powerful  handy  for  one  that's  learned," 
Mandy  agreed.  "Waters  had  no  ambition  for  an  educa 
tion  outside  of  his  trade,  but  when  he  set  his  mind  on 
shelvin'  he  could  calculate  his  spaces  like  a  school 
teacher.  He  was  always  fond  of  ciphering  even  though 
he  never  went  to  an  academy.  He  'lowed  a  man  could 
learn  just  as  well  by  himself  as  foolin'  away  his  time  and 
money  in  school.  'There's  more  ways  of  killing  a  dog 
than  chokin'  him  on  butter,'  he  used  to  say.  He  had  a 
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power  of  good  sen  HO,  "Waters  Lad.  I'll  never  get  over 
the  loss  of  him.  Still,  one  can't  be  bowed  down  forever, 
and  a  dispensation's  a  dispensation,  and  must  bo  took  in 
the  proper  spirit,"  the  widow  added  resignedly.  As  sho 
spoke  she  broke  a  shingle  across  her  knee.  "I  'low  'tis 
time  to  slice  the  pound  cake,"  she  proclaimed  buoyantby. 
She  shoved  the  shattered  shingle  into  the  fire  and  strode 
to  the  entry.  "Perhaps  I'd  better  consult  with  the 
mistress,"  she  reconsidered. 

The  girl  marveled  at  the  concession. 

"Her  dispensation's  done  her  good,"  she  reflected. 

It  lacked  but  a  few  minutes  of  six  when  the  company 
ceased  work.  The  edges  of  the  quilts  were  yet  unfin 
ished  but  Meg  Donaldson  and  several  of  the  younger 
women  agreed  to  run  in  of  an  afternoon  and  complete  the 
task.  As  the  ladies  settled  themselves  in  congenial 
groups  Elizabeth  Tatem  was  constrained  to  commend  her 
band  of  helpers  upon  the  success  of  industry.  Judith 
alone  stood  aloof,  silent  and  haughty,  yet,  withal,  exult 
ant  at  the  results  of  her  generalship.  When  the  parson 
joined  the  merry  throng,  and  the  sprigged  china  began 
to  escape  from  hand  to  hand,  Miss  Ogilvie  took  her  de 
parture.  Troubled  Mrs.  Powers  protested  in  vain,  and 
the  minister  could  not  persuade  the  lady  of  the  Tavern  to 
accept  even  a  slice  of  pound  cake.  Miss  Ogilvie  declined 
all  refreshment  with  majestic  indifference.  Her  appetite 
was  poorly.  She  was  not  in  evidence  to  gratify  her 
palate.  Judith  fasted  sumptuously  when  she  had  the 
opportunity  of  ignoring  the  master  achievements  of  a 
rival  housewife. 

Polly  for  once  was  annoyed  by  her  relative's  behavior. 
She  officiously  explained  that  the  unceremonious  haste 
was  occasioned  by  necessary  preparations  for  the  squire's 
journey.  However,  the  cousin's  diplomacy  was  nipped 
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in  the  bud,  for  Judith  contradicted  tho  assertion  in  cool 
disdain. 

"I'm  not  in  the  least  pushed  for  time,"  she  said. 

The  parasite  was  dumb  with  mortification,  while  the 
young  girls  giggled  in  groups  about  the  room. 

"She's  as  queer  as  queer,"  Mandy  Waters  proclaimed, 
as  Miss  Ogilvie's  silk  frock  swept  the  door  sill. 

The  women  had  now  gathered  at  the  windows  to  peep 
from  between  the  curtains  at  receding  aristocracy.  When 
the  departing  guests  were  crossing  the  street,  the  now 
emancipated  widow  burst  asunder  the  bonds  of  the  after 
noon. 

"Look  at  her,"  she  cried,  "as  proud  as  old  Lucifer's 
wife.  See  her  lace  veil  streamin'  over  her  bonnet,  and 
her  gold  chain  flauntin'  itself  outside  of  her  frock.  I 
'low  the  chain's  no  more  than  pinchback,  and,  as  to  her 
blue  bonnet,  she'd  best  pass  it  over  to  her  niece,  Marcy 
O'Connell.  'Twould  become  Marcy 's  fair  skin  amazin'; 
as  for  Judith,  she's  as  sailer  when  she's  set  up  with 
herself,  as  a  string  of  dried  apples  in  the  spring.  I  'low 
pride'll  have  a  fall  yet." 

Mrs.  Waters  prophesied  hopefully.  An  open  discussion 
was  impending  when  the  wise  Quakeress  decoyed  the 
leader  of  the  attack  from  the  room. 

"Friend  Mandy,  will  thee  kindly  fetch  thy  minister  a 
cup  of  fresh  coffee?"  she  requested. 

The  officious  widow  bustled  away,  and  the  peacemaker 
knew  that  she  had  again  checked  the  censorious  tenden 
cies  of  village  society. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

FROM  the  social  eminences  of  Abraham  Henry  Tatem's 
sugar  barrels,  and  in  private  feminine  circles,  the  failing 
health  of  Squire  Ogilvie  was  fully  discussed.  "Judith'll 
never  allow  her  poor  old  father  to  give  up  until  he  drops," 
appeared  to  bo  the  verdict  of  women  who  indulged  aged 
parents  in  traditional  chimney  corners.  "The  squire's 
past  seventy-five,  and  still  called  afore  daylight  to  eat  by 
a  candle  in  midwinter,"  Polly  Button  imprudently 
divulged  during  a  temporary  coolness  which  once  existed 
between  Miss  Ogilvie  and  herself.  Through  the  fort 
night  which  barred  her  from  the  rear  door  of  the  Tavern, 
the  enraged  gossip  traversed  the  village  berating  Judith, 
and  urging  confidences  which  were  all  vigorously  denied 
when  a  reconciliation  took  place.  At  this  time  Polly 
promulgated  an  open  secret,  and  charged  Miss  Ogilvie 
with  ruling  her  father  with  a  rod  of  iron.  She  also 
agreed  that  the  aunt's  treatment  of  her  niece,  Marcy 
O'Connell,  had  been  inhuman  from  the  child's  very 
cradle.  For  two  weeks  Mrs.  Sutton  espoused  the  cause 
of  orphans  with  true  zeal.  She  declared  indignantly  that 
it  was  as  foolish  to  expect  the  mistress  of  the  Tavern  to 
lavish  sympathy  upon  a  weakling  as  to  look  for  a  fresh 
growth  from  a  burnt  tree. 

"Judith  ain't  got  a  spark  of  feeling  for  any  one  but 
herself,"  she  would  say.  "And  with  all  her  coldness  for 
other  folks'  misery,  there's  none  in  the  village  who  de 
lights  to  complain  like  herself.  She's  always  boastin' 
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about  her  silent  suffering,  and  declares  she  dies  ten  thou 
sand  deaths  each  year.  First  she  has  the  liver  com 
plaint,  and  the  next  day  she's  sure  she's  a  cancer  growing 
in  her  stomach.  One  spring  she's  all  but  gone  with  a 
hacking  cough,  and  in  the  winter  her  feet  are  worse  swole 
with  chilblains  than  any  woman's  afore  her.  'I've 
always  borne  my  pains  in  silence,'  she  says,  as  provoking 
and  cold  as  a  stone,  after  she  hears  of  some  one  bein' 
took  sudden,  or  given  up  to  die  by  the  doctors.  I  verily 
believe  the  woman  thinks  folks  pass  away  from  pleasure. 
She  talks  as  though  she  could  postpone  her  own  summons 
to  suit  any  chore  on  hand.  Then  Judith  ain't  got  no 
idea  of  takin'  comfort  outside  of  working  herself,  or  keep 
ing  every  nose  about  her  flat  down  to  the  grindstone." 

When  Mrs.  Sutton  was  offended  she  was  a  virulent 
critic.  In  the  enforced  estimate  of  her  second  cousin, 
she  furnished  no  startling  revelation  for  the  village.  Miss 
Ogilvie  was  not  beloved  in  Richfield.  Her  peculiarities 
and  arrogant  manners  had  long  been  accepted  as  a  local 
affliction.  Stoical  pretension  to  disease,  iron  endurance, 
lofty  reticence  and  abnormal  reserve  were  characteristics 
which  repulsed  her  neighbors. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  daughter's  influence  was 
that  of  the  father.  Every  one  in  the  village  and  for 
miles  about  in  the  country  cherished  the  old  squire. 
When,  as  venerable  elder  of  his  church,  he  distributed 
the  bread  and  wine  at  the  communion  service,  his  gentle 
presence  often  subdued  an  uncouth  youth  or  a  foolish 
maid.  All  not  included  in  the  solemn  feast  grew  grave 
when  he  passed  them  by.  Of  late  each  friend  took  care 
to  stay  the  cup  in  the  old  man's  trembling  hand.  While 
his  heart  overflowed  with  emotion,  his  grasp  might  loosen 
upon  the  sacred  goblet.  All  loved  the  squire,  and  all 
but  his  daughter  saw  that  his  days  were  numbered.  Only 
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Judith  failed  to  note  that  the  time  was  not  far  distant 
when  a  slight  cold  or  a  trifling  shock  would  terminate 
her  father's  life.  In  her  complacency  she  believed  that 
her  part  to  the  failing  parent  was  fulfilled.  When  she 
aroused  him  from  his  slumbers  in  the  early  cold  of  a 
winter's  morning,  or  when  she  urged  him  to  go  forth 
upon  a  journey  which  had  long  ceased  to  be  a  pleasure, 
she  did  what  she  intended  to  do  herself,  until  the  very 
end.  Trembling  limbs  and  halting  members  were  not 
represented  in  Miss  Ogilvie's  vision  of  old  age.  When  a 
bedridden  villager  escaped  bondage,  she  wisely  declared 
that  a  recumbent  position  encouraged  the  soul  to  soar. 
Often  the  daughter  commiserated  the  father  upon  his  lack 
of  energy.  As  the  old  gentleman  grew  feeble  she  pre 
tended  not  to  notice  his  halting  motions.  Although  she 
attended  exactiugly  to  his  physical  wants,  she  ignored 
the  secret  yearnings  of  his  accumulated  years.  When  he 
shirked  small  duties  and  neglected  to  conform  to  the 
habits  of  his  earlier  life,  she  censured  him  severely.  If 
he  was  permitted  the  luxury  of  a  deathbed,  he  would  be 
sure  of  exceptional  nursing.  Until  that  event  his  daugh 
ter  expected  him  to  march  like  a  soldier  to  the  strains  of 
an  unmelodious  quickstep. 

"You  mustn't  give  up  so,  father,"  she  said  each  day 
when  the  squire  slipped  away  to  his  chamber  for  a  nap. 

If  he  dozed  uprightly  Judith  could  tolerate  the  crime. 
W7heu  the  white  head  rested  far  back  against  the  top 
piece  of  the  chair  and  the  lips  parted  in  a  gentle  snore, 
as  the  chin  sank  slowly  to  his  breast,  her  heart  sometimes 
softened  toward  the  weary  old  man.  Once  Polly  saw  her 
brush  a  fly  from  the  tine  Roman  nose;  twice  she  drew  a 
curtain  to  subdue  the  light.  From  the  standpoint  of  the 
woman's  stern  restlessness,  she  found  it  hard  to  coddle 
declining  energy. 
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"Father  was  always  too  easy,  even  in  his  young  days," 
she  frequently  remarked  to  her  handmaiden. 

The  girl  never  ventured  a  reply  other  than,  "Yes, 
ma'am,  I  'low." 

"My  mother  had  the  get-up-and-get  of  the  family," 
Miss  Ogilvie  would  state  deductively.  "She  trained  me 
to  be  just  like  her,  and  I  can't  abide  a  shiftless  man  or  a 
saucy  woman.  I  expect  to  die  in  my  tracks  when  my 
time  comes.  If  I'm  forced  down  to  suck  my  thumbs  in 
the  chimney  corner,  I  hope  the  Lord '11  take  me  the  day  I 
begin." 

Owing  to  the  stubborn  observances  of  her  own  creed, 
Judith  permitted  her  father  few  indulgences.  She  com 
pelled  the  old  man  to  accompany  her  about  the  country 
upon  the  pretense  of  collecting  interest  and  making  sure 
of  securities,  long  after  his  early  cronies  had  abdicated 
in  favor  of  active  sons  or  daughters.  At  last,  however, 
she  had  seen  fit  to  trust  her  aged  parent  to  the  protection 
of  David  Hargrave.  The  semiannual  trips  had  never 
been  agreeable  to  Judith,  who  took  them  from  necessity. 
To  the  model  housewife  the  absence  from  home  was 
fraught  with  imaginary  and  actual  disaster.  When  she 
was  away  she  was  obliged  to  trust  her  domestic  affairs  to 
Polly,  who  invariably  committed  a  shocking  sin  of  omis 
sion,  or  blighted  the  reputation  of  the  Tavern  with  a  batch 
of  sour  light  cakes.  Judith  was  miserable  the  moment 
she  failed  to  see  the  rising  smoke  of  her  kitchen  chimney. 
When  she  had  counseled  her  father  to  invite  the  young 
doctor  to  drive  him  on  his  journey,  she  was  not  only 
relieved  by  the  plan  but  secretly  elated  that  the  village 
should  behold  the  arrangement. 

On  the  evening  after  the  quilting,  when  Mrs.  Sutton's 
tongue  threatened  to  prolong  the  usu&l  bedtime,  for  once 
Miss  Ogilvie  advocated  an  early  couch  for  the  squire. 
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Every  arrangement  had  been  completed  for  the  comfort 
of  the  travelers,  yet,  with  the  natural  perverseness  which 
often  develops  even  with  gentle  age,  the  old  father  was 
prone  to  linger.  He  was  moved  by  reminiscences,  and 
strangely  apprehensive  in  view  of  his  journey. 

"If  anything  should  happen  to  poor  old  father  you'll 
be  well  fixed,  daughter,"  he  said  tenderly.  "And  you 
won't  forget  the  little  lass,"  he  faltered  half-frightened 
at  his  daring. 

When  once  he  had  ventured  to  speak  his  courage 
strengthened. 

"Don't  forget  the  little  one's  rights,  daughter,  if 
grandpappy  should  happen  to  drop  out  on  the  road. 
Keep  the  promise  I  made  months  gone  by  and  send  her 
to  the  ladies'  seminary.  'Tis  no  more  than  the  child's 
due,  daughter,  and  you'll  bo  happier  yourself  in  the  great 
day  of  reckoning  to  remember  that  you  conquered  your 
feelings  and  did  your  duty  by  a  motherless  bairn." 

Hectic  excitemeut  dyed  the  old  man's  cheeks  and  his 
voice  trembled  with  emotion. 

Miss  Ogilvie  disdained  to  reply,  and  her  father  made 
bold  to  disclose  the  ever-present  regret  of  his  declining 
years. 

"'Tis  foolish  to  harbor  wrongs  against  the  dead  daugh 
ter.  'Tis  naught  but  our  stubborn  sinfulness  that  tempts 
us  to  visit  displeasure  upon  the  innocent.  When  I  go  to 
your  mother  I  must  tell  her  that  all  is  well;  tell  her  that 
the  past  is  forgotten,  and  the  little  lass  a  propitation  for 
the  error  of  another." 

As  the  squire  spoke  he  extended  his  arms  in  patient 
longing.  Cold,  forbidding  Judith  ignored  the  opportu 
nity  and  left  the  room  without  rejoinder. 

"She  will  never  forgive,  never  forgive,"  the  old  man 
murmured. 
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His  white  head  bowed  dejectedly  upon  his  hands  and 
tears  scalded  the  furrows  of  his  cheeks.  Then  he  walked 
feebly  to  his  chamber.  He  lit  a  candle  and  knelt  for  a 
few  moments  by  his  bedside  in  prayer.  The  petition  was 
brief  and  simple,  but  peace  came  like  a  dove  into  his 
childlike  heart.  As  he  arose  from  his  knees,  he  smiled. 
Hope  had  crowned  the  council  with  his  God.  Resolution, 
too,  stamped  his  countenance,  while  his  trained,  judi 
cious  lips  parted  in  childish  pleasure.  For  a  moment  he 
whispered  to  himself.  Then  he  examined  the  button  of 
his  door.  Lest  the  glimmer  of  the  candle  should  betray 
his  wakefulness,  he  folded  a  quilt  and  laid  it  upon  tbe 
floor  close  to  the  telltale  crack.  When  all  precautions 
had  been  taken,  he  took  from  the  inner  pocket  of  his 
waistcoat  an  old  faded  calico  button-bag  which  had  be 
longed  to  his  wife.  Approaching  the  bed  he  eagerly 
drew  the  drawstrings.  With  glee  he  let  the  contents  fall 
noiseless!}'  upon  the  feather  tick.  Not  buttons,  but  gold, 
shone  like  stars  to  his  excited  vision.  For  a  moment 
he  gloated  as  a  miser.  Then  with  daring  apprehension, 
he  hastened  to  pry  a  stone  from  the  tiineworn  hearth. 
The  resistance  was  slight,  for  previous  labor  had  all  but 
completed  the  task.  In  the  hollow,  which  winked  like  a 
mischievous  elf,  he  deposited  his  treasure.  Each  gold 
piece  was  joyfully  counted,  as  it  sank  to  its  secret  bed. 
On  top  he  laid  a  letter  directed,  "To  my  dear  grand 
daughter,  Marcy  O'Connell. " 

"When  the  stone  was  returned  to  its  place,  the  squire's 
face  became  a  study.  His  countenance  shone  with  the 
joy  of  a  child  who  secretes  pennies  for  a  stupendous  in 
vestment  discountenanced  by  a  severe  parent. 

'"Tis  done,  and  the  schooling  of  the  little  lass  will  be 
sure,"  he  chuckled.  "I'll  tell  the  lad  David  about  the 
place  in  the  morning.  If  anything  happens  to  me  upon 
the  journey,  'twill  be  safest,"  he  whispered. 
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The  moment  was  entrancing.  Then  a  noise  in  the 
passage  from  without  checked  the  old  man's  exaltation. 
Judith  was  stirring,  and,  in  terror,  he  blew  out  the 
candle. 

"Are  you  in  bed,  father?"  Miss  Ogilvie  called. 

It  is  possible  that  the  woman's  heart  smote  her  at  last, 
yet  more  feasible  to  believe  that  she  was  drawn  from  her 
room  by  the  vague  restlessness  of  suspicion. 

"Thank  you,  daughter, "  the  squire  responded.  "I'm 
quite  comfortable.  I  hope  to  sleep  better  and  awake  in 
good  spirits  for  my  journey,"  he  added. 

His  voice  gained  confidence  as  he  spoke,  and  a  moment 
afterward  he  heard  his  guardian  close  the  door  to  her 
chamber.  But  during  the  short  adventure  a  new  excite 
ment  had  taken  possession  of  the  long-patient  squire. 
Suppressed  rebellion  had  at  last  ignited  with  secret  love- 
sparks  for  his  neglected  grandchild.  A  sweet  desire 
burst  like  a  bomb  in  his  denied  heart.  For  years  he  had 
been  bound  by  the  will  of  his  daughter,  Judith.  For  years 
he  had  obeyed  her  as  a  child.  In  return  she  had  given 
him  a  stone  for  bread  and  snatched  every  treasure  from  his 
yearning  grasp. 

To-night  he  remembered  his  dead  wife  and  his  child, 
Marcy's  mother,  with  all  the  passionate  longing  of  fail 
ing  years.  Once  more  he  was  a  proud  husband  and  a 
fond  father.  In  fancy  he  saw  his  twin  girls  asleep  in 
their  dark  wooden  cradle.  He  could  almost  feel  the  pres 
sure  of  his  cowhide  boot  upon  the  rocker,  as  mother  bid 
him  hush  the  babies  ere  she  strained  the  evening's  milk 
ing,  or  set  out  the  supper  table.  How  pink  and  cuddling 
the  wee  wee  girlies  looked  when  he  peeped  beneath  the 
little  homespun  coverlid.  Again  his  heart  was  bursting 
with  pride,  for  the  Sabbath  of  their  christening  had 
come.  Mother  begged  to  carry  the  smallest  lamb,  but,  for 
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almost  the  first  time  in  five  happy  years  of  wedlock,  a 
selfish  desire  to  parade  before  the  admiring  public  seized 
the  modest  man.  In  memory  he  obdurately  stalked  the 
broad  aisle  of  the  meeting  house  with  a  treasure  nestling 
upon  each  arm.  His  net  less  exultant  wife  walked  duti 
fully  by  his  side.  "When  the  procession  reached  the  foot 
of  the  white  pulpit  steps,  the  swaddlings  were  removed 
to  display  the  marvelous  baptismal  robes,  wrought  by  the 
mother  in  odd  moments.  Then  the  hearts  of  both  parents 
had  overflowed  in  silent  petitions,  How  proud  the  young 
mother  had  been  of  those  two  baptismal  frocks,  wrought 
exactly  alike,  resplendent  with  scallops  and  tiny  tucks, 
confined  by  marvelous  crowfoot  stitching.  The  little 
dresses  were  yet  hidden  away  in  Judith's  possession  with 
other  relics  of  the  squire's  early  happy  life.  Once  his 
daughter  had  softened  upon  the  anniversary  of  her 
mother's  death,  and  allowed  him  to  look  upon  the  sacred 
wedding  apparel  of  his  dear  wife.  Ever  since  he  had 
treasured  the  single  indulgence.  Now  that  he  had 
touched  the  short-waisted,  narrow-skirted,  embroidered 
muslin  frock,  and  gazed  upon  the  lilac  silk  shawl  and 
white  corded  silk  bonnet,  he  could  recall  every  incident 
of  his  far-distant  marriage  day.  The  sweet  bride's  smiles 
and  tears,  her  parents'  loving  pride  and  smothered  grief 
when  he  led  her  from  her  childhood's  home.  He  saw  the 
pretty  young  creature  arrayed  in  all  her  finery  for  the 
country  infare  which  followed  the  wedding  journey. 
How  modestly  she  had  accepted  her  new  honors  and 
filled  his  father's  house  with  rejoicing.  Then  the  couple 
had  driven  from  the  hills  of  Pennsylvania,  in  their  own 
covered  wagon  to  Eichfield,  a  small  settlement  in  the  ter 
ritory  of  Ohio.  The  squire  had  not  married  young.  He 
was  a  man  of  thirty-five,  and  his  romance  had  been  seri 
ously  sweet.  He  remembered  the  first  Sabbath  in  the 
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new  place.  Yet,  he  could  feel  his  heart  leap  with  tri 
umph  as  he  walked  with  his  bride  upon  his  arm  down  the 
broad  aisle  of  the  meeting  house,  observed  and  envied  by 
the  entire  congregation. 

Ah !  the  central  aisle  of  the  old  church !  How  much 
had  transpired  within  its  homely  bounds  since  that  far 
day !  What  an  endless  procession  had  traversed  its  car- 
petless,  creaking  boards,  now  polished  by  the  historic 
shuffle  of  countless  feet!  And  still  the  crowd  moved  on. 
Still  their  changing  tread  resounded  and  hearts  quick 
ened  with  love,  or  hate,  or  pride,  or  joy,  or  sin.  The 
broad  aisle  ever  spoke  to  the  multitude.  It  cried  out  a 
sweet,  terrible  sermon,  vibrant  with  personal  testimony. 
To  the  aged  ones  who  strode  its  sacred  path  came  echoes 
of  secrets  nearest  and  dearest,  or,  perchance,  sorrowful. 

Thus,  as  the  squire  dwelt  upon  the  recollections  of  his 
earlier  years,  the  central  aisle  of  the  meeting  house  stood 
out  sublime  and  hallowed  his  soul  with  passionate 
memories.  Its  restricted  limits  had  never  been  too  nar 
row  for  the  ambitions  of  his  simple  career.  While  he 
mused  in  happy  retrospect  he  recalled  his  childhood  in 
the  old  country.  It  had  been  healthful  and  blessed,  yet 
judiciously  stayed  by  the  boundaries  of  the  Sacred  Aisle. 
Then  he  had  come  to  America  and  worked  until  mature 
manhood,  upon  his  father's  Western  farm.  Of  gentle 
nature,  he  had  borne  patiently  the  disappointments  and 
restraints  of  old  age.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  after  years 
of  servile  obedience  to  the  relentless  will  of  his  daughter, 
his  childlike  spirit  rebelled. 

At  last  the  squire  had  committed  an  independent  act. 
Beneath  the  loosened  hearthstone  his  grandchild's  gold 
shone  secretly  to  the  darkness.  Judith  could  not  know, 
yet  her  dead  sister  perhaps  peered  beyond  the  power  of 
human  vision.  Marcy's  mother  might  even  now  rejoice 
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that  her  neglected  child  was  remembered.  As  the  old 
man  dreamed  of  his  lost  ones,  his  lonely  heart  was  soothed. 
The  longer  he  dwelt  upon  his  enforced  obedience,  the 
more  he  determined  to  do  what  was  right  in  the  sight  of 
God.  The  aged  grandfather  yearned  for  his  pretty,  lov 
ing  Marcj',  so  like  her  mother,  that  he  often  fancied  hor 
the  little  girl  of  earlier  years.  The  more  he  meditated 
upon  what  he  had  already  done,  the  more  certain  he 
became  that  he  had  not  performed  his  full  duty.  With 
shame  he  remembered  the  will  which  yet  stood  by  the 
demand  of  Judith.  To  appease  her  wounded  pride  and 
unforgiving  spirit  he  had  long  ago  disinherited  his 
favorite,  erring  child  and  her  unborn  babe.  The  docu 
ment  was  still  in  the  possession  of  tbe  suspicious  woman 
who  had  never  forgotten  her  early  humiliation.  Years 
had  failed  to  soften  Judith's  bitterness.  She  hated  her 
dead  sister  through  Marcy — her  mother's  living  reflec 
tion.  Locked  in  her  bedroom  was  the  sealed  envelope 
which  held  the  secret  of  her  long  revenge.  Squire  Ogil- 
vie  sighed  as  he  acknowledged  his  reprehensible  weak 
ness.  He  knew  that  he  could  never  penetrate  tbe  fast-, 
nesses  of  his  daughter's  mahogany  bureau.  A  codicil  to 
the  will  was  impossible.  His  days  were  fleeting  as  the 
last  grains  of  sand  through  the  hourglass.  The  old  man 
yearned  sorely  for  divine  direction.  AVhile  he  waited  in 
quivering  indecision,  he  was  strangely  moved  by  the 
boldest  impulse  of  his  life.  Marcy's  soft  arms  seemed  to 
encircle  his  neck.  She  plead  as  never  before.  Her 
young  beauty,  her  affectionate  nature  and  her  unjust 
banishment  passed  before  him. 

There  are  visions  for  the  soul  alone.  The  soul  has 
eyes  and  ears,  and  the  squire  saw  and  listened  and  grew 
serene.  The  dear  lass  should  have  justice.  He  would 
make  a  new  will.  Judith  need  not  know  of  it  until  after 
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he  was  gone.  Then,  perhaps,  she  would  forgive  him. 
No,  he  faltered;  she  would  never  forgive,  not  even  after 
death.  Still,  Marcy  would  be  provided  for,  and  if  the 
daughter  frowned  into  his  coffin,  the  little  grandchild 
would  weep  and  cover  his  cold  face  with  warm  kisses. 
Marcy 's  loving  kisses  bestowed  from  the  depth  of  her 
rich  blooded  heart,  how  the  lonely  old  squire  longed  for 
one  that  very  moment.  He  remembered  in  a  flood  the 
child's  sweet  ways,  her  pretty  tempests  and  the  brave 
endurance  of  her  hateful  exile.  The  longer  he  dwelt 
upon  the  coerced  feebleness  of  his  unmanly  course,  the 
more  eager  he  became  to  perform  the  act  which  would 
recompense  his  granddaughter. 

As  the  old  man  sat  upon  the  bedside  he  trembled  with 
excitement.  His  hitherto  passive  energies  now  worked 
with  overcharged  violence.  His  heart  beat  dangerously, 
and  a  fierce  current  surged  through  his  veins.  He  felt 
electrified  for  a  tardy,  righteous  deed.  "With  eager  tot 
tering  steps  and  trembling  hands  he  reached  the  secre 
tary,  which  was  already  open.  Placing  the  candle  care- 
fullj"  upon  the  protruding  leaf,  he  removed  all  incum- 
brances.  Tben  he  seated  himself  for  the  work  he  had 
planned.  A  sheet  of  dark  blue  paper  lay  before  him. 
He  had  onbr  to  use  the  wet  quill  and  secure  the  rightful 
inheritance  to  his  beloved  grandchild.  Yet,  even  now, 
he  hesitated.  Even  now  he  sank  back  exhausted  and 
trembling  in  his  chair.  His  courage  seemed  to  fail,  and 
outside  the  circle  of  light  upon  which  the  solitary  candle 
shone  he  felt  the  cold  displeasure  of  his  daughter's  gaze. 
He  heard  her  reiterate  anew  his  own  deficiencies.  He 
felt  afresh  the  hopeless  inertia  which  dared  not  resist  the 
woman 'swill.  Beads  of  perspiration  stood  upon  his  fore 
head,  and  the  quill  fell  from  his  hand  to  the  floor. 

Fortunate  accident!     Parted  from  his  sure  and  stealthy 
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weapon,  he  panted  to  regain  it.  In  shame  he  groped 
upon  his  hands  and  knees;  in  shame  acknowledged  his 
cowardice.  He  would  hesitate  no  longer.  Judith  he 
would  recompense  in  full.  She  should  have  two-thirds 
of  everything,  in  justice  to  her  unremitting  labors,  and 
cold  perfections.  Marcy  should  have  the  rest,  have  the 
remaining  third,  with  love  and  prayers  and  the  blessing 
of  her  grandfather.  The  task  was  laborious,  and  it  was 
late  into  the  night  when  the  will  was  finished. 

Then  once  more  the  aged  squire  fell  upon  his  knees. 
His  agitated  soul  longed  for  an  actual  token.  The  Burn 
ing  Bush,  the  Voice  in  the  Night  and  the  Heavenly  Lad 
der,  filled  with  shining  angels,  were  distant  proofs  of  a 
Creator's  sympathy.  The  lonely  man,  broken  in  years 
and  perplexed  in  spirit,  cried  piteously,  as  a  child  for  his 
absent  Father's  smile. 

The  will  lay  upon  the  secretarj'  yet  unsigned.  While 
the  squire  prayed,  he  still  grasped  the  wetted  quill.  His 
quavering  whispers  arose  and  fell  with  the  dying  spirit 
of  the  tallow  dip  burning  to  its  socket.  Suddenly  the  dull 
chamber  grew  bright,flooded  with  silver  radiance.  The  last 
gleam  of  the  candle  deadened  like  a  firefly  in  the  dawn. 
The  thin  curtains  appeared  as  a  gossamer  protest  to  the 
white  glory  of  the  moon.  It  shone  upon  the  aged  Chris 
tian,  a  token  from  on  high.  The  sign  had  not  been 
supernatural,  3'et  it  was  all  that  the  old  man  craved.  He 
arose  triumphant  from  his  knees  to  spread  the  lapping 
folds  of  muslin  back  from  the  window.  His  room  seemed 
consecrated  with  the  light  of  Heaven.  God  had  spoken. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  lately  written  will  the  squire  signed 
his  name. 

END   OF   BOOK   SECOND. 
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BOOK  III. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  pulsing  promises  of  spring  had  been  kept  in  the 
round,  full  arms  of  summer.  The  harvest  moon  had 
shone  upon  weary  reapers  and  brought  them  dreams  of  a 
golden  fortune.  Fall  apples,  smoking  in  great  kettles 
above  hot  fires,  melted  into  toothsome  fruit  butter,  or 
were  gathered,  red  and  shining,  into  storehouse  bins. 
Doomed  pigs  squealed  in  the  crisp  dawn  of  cool  October. 
Beguiling  Indian  summer  again  wooed  maple  trees  to 
dress  in  splendor  and  coaxed  the  bittersweet  to  burst  with 
red  and  ysllow  pride.  Then,  when  the  sear  brown  leaves 
of  the  oaks  rustled  to  the  ground  to  chant  a  requiem  for 
summer,  the  softness  of  the  season  fled.  The  sky  turned 
cold.  The  wind  made  threats  though  cracks  and  cran 
nies.  Smoke  rose  and  fell  with  fitful  expression.  A 
coating  of  ice  in  the  rain  barrel  dimmed  cherry  cheeked 
reflections,  and  pricked  the  little  fingers  which  now  im 
plored  for  thick  gray  mittens.  The  spout  of  the  pump 
glistened  with  fragile  icicles,  and  the  household  tabby 
established  winter  quarters  closo  to  the  kitchen  fire. 
Cows  and  horses  exchanged  greetings  from  stabled  con 
finement,  and  fortunate  grannies  took  to  the  chimney 
corners.  Bustling  housewives  adorned  their  shivering 
shoulders  with  woolen  cross  shawls.  Growing  lads 
adopted  the  ax  as  a  profession.  The  woodpile  was  sys- 
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tematically  hewn  down  like  a  rebellious  tribe  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

Such  were  the  signs  of  early  winter  in  the  rural  dis 
tricts  of  Ohio. 

Three  months  have  passed  since  the  memorable  night 
upon  which  Squire  Ogilvie  rewrote  his  will.  Lives  are 
not  like  seasons.  They  cannot  be  regulated  by  infalli 
ble  movement.  A  short  period  may  sometimes  furnish 
more  agitation  for  a  community  than  a  lapse  of  years 
marked  only  with  common  events.  The  annals  of  a  quiet 
neighborhood  can  grow  suddenly  intense,  and  God-fear 
ing  Richfield  was  now  doomed  to  a  dual  sensation.  A 
chain  of  unexpected  circumstances  had  developed  with 
out  warning.  The  result  was  a  startling  realistic  drama. 
During  the  summer  and  early  fall  the  entire  hamlet  had 
passed  the  Ogilvie  Tavern  with  subdued  tread.  All  knew 
that  the  old  squire  lay  dangerously  ill  in  his  darkened 
chamber.  In  those  days  sunlight  took  no  part  in  the 
restoration  of  an  invalid,  and  Judith  had  bowed  the  shut 
ters  of  her  father's  room  with  melancholy  strips  of  black 
calico.  Then  for  weeks  the  daughter  watched  by  her 
parent's  bedside  in  austere  authority.  Hargrave,  alone, 
was  exempt  from  restrictions.  Dave  entered  the  sick 
chamber  at  will,  and  spoke  to  the  stricken  squire  in 
natural  tones.  He  encouraged  the  old  man  to  recover, 
and  at  intervals  the  desire  for  life  seemed  almost  to  re 
kindle  the  wasting  flame. 

Once  Polly  Sutton  was  allowed  to  stand  at  the  foot  of 
the  great  high-posted  bedstead.  Unmindful  of  orders, 
she  ventured  to  cough  in  the  folds  of  her  sunbounot. 
For  the  offense  Judith  thrust  her  from  the  room,  and 
drew  more  closely  the  spotless  muslin  curtains  which 
caged  the  sufferer  and  excluded  all  chances  of  ventilation. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  squire's  illness,  when  he 
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had  been  found  paralyzed  upon  the  floor,  half-dressed  for 
his  projected  journey,  the  daughter's  devotion  had  never 
flagged.  Her  iron  endurance  surprised  even  those  who 
knew  her  best. 

Unhappy  Marcy  had  pleaded  in  vain  for  the  privilege 
of  assisting  her  aunt  in  their  common  sorrow.  Judith  re 
pulsed  the  girl  coldly,  bade  her  return  to  Clear  Creek, 
and  always  refused  her  entrance  into  the  sick  chamber. 
The  anxious  child  heard  only  through  her  lover  of  her 
grandfather's  precarious,  almost  hopeless  condition.  For 
•weeks  the  old  squire's  life  had  hung  in  the  balance. 

Hargrave,  disappointed  and  uneasy  because  his  cher 
ished  scheme  had  miscarried  almost  at  its  hour  of  birth, 
watched  eagerly  for  the  partial  restoration  which  he  ex 
pected  to  occur  near  the  end  of  his  patient's  life.  When 
he  recalled  the  lost  opportunities  of  the  anticipated  jour 
ney,  he  felt  enraged  that  the  old  man  could  not  hava 
held  out  for  a  few  days  longer.  Straightforward  action, 
allied  to  Marcy 's  strong  influence,  would  then  have  set 
tled  his  fortune  beyond  a  doubt.  Now  he  dared  not  ex 
cite  the  prostrate  man,  who  might  die  in  a  moment,  from 
a  trifling  shock  or  a  sudden  noise.  All  he  could  do  was 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  Judith  and  wait  for  a  last  op 
portunity.  The  squire  had  regained  consciousness 
almost  immediately  after  his  stroke.  Although  he  could 
not  speak,  he  moved  one  hand,  and,  after  some  difficulty, 
a  sign  language  had  been  arranged  between  himself  and 
Dave.  Hargrave  was  prepared  for  instantaneous  action. 
Marcy,  too,  had  grown  desperate.  She  had  intrusted 
her  lover  with  a  bold,  passionate  message  for  her  grand 
father. 

In  the  meantime  the  weeks  passed  by.  The  patient's 
condition  remained  the  same  from  day  to  day.  The  old 
man  simply  tarried  upon  the  verge  of  his  death.  It  was 
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plain  to  Hargrave  that,  if  nothing  occurred  to  promote  a 
fresh  catastrophe,  there  would  yet  be  a  period  of  partial 
restoration,  in  which  event  he  held  himself  ready  to  make 
known  his  own  and  his  sweetheart's  wishes.  It  was 
hopeless  to  plot  for  the  secret  appearance  of  the  pet 
grandchild.  Even  if  Marcy  had  been  permitted  to  enter 
the  sick  chamber,  a  confidence  with  the  failing  squire 
would  have  been  prevented  by  her  aunt.  Hargrave  felt 
that  critical  action  must  devolve  upon  the  bare  possibili 
ties  of  the  patient's  improvement,  or  sudden  demise. 
Had  he  known  of  the  eventful  night  preceding  the 
squire's  stroke,  how  differently  he  would  have  regarded 
his  chances  in  a  now  uncertain  game.  In  the  event  of 
such  knowledge,  another  tale  could  have  been  written. 
Dave  had  no  suspicion  of  the  gold  hidden  beneath  the 
loosened  hearthstone.  He  did  not  dream  that  the  old 
squire  had  sacrificed  his  life  for  the  sake  of  his  long  neg 
lected  granddaughter.  He  knew  not  of  the  laborious 
writing  of  the  new  will,  or  of  the  exciting  struggles  of 
that  tragic  night.  The  prayers,  the  tears  and  the  con 
quering  memories  of  the  old  man  were  hidden  in  his  own 
breast.  His  silent  tongue  could  not  tell  of  his  last  just 
deed. 

At  times  a  limp  hand  stretched  out  in  pitiful  entreaty. 
Once  it  clutched  feebly  at  the  bed  curtain,  then  fell  stiffly 
with  the  effort.  Hargrave  felt  that  the  squire  was  en 
deavoring  to  make  known  a  secret.  Still  the  existence  of 
a  recent  will  did  not  present  itself.  That  his  fortune  lay 
concealed  in  the  family  Bible  seemed  a  trick  of  Fate. 
Had  he  known  of  the  document,  fastened  between  the 
leather  side  and  the  calico  cover  of  the  holy  book,  his 
consequent  action  would  have  been  very  different. 

When  careful  Judith  sewed  the  brown  cotton  over  the 
backs  of  her  father's  Bible,  she  had  no  intention  of  pro- 
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Tiding  an  asylum  for  a  vagrant  will  and  testament.  The 
woman's  practical  soul  would  have  revolted  at  the  idea  of 
furnishing  a  dramatic  nucleus  for  tragic  developments. 
Miss  Ogilvie,  although  so  thoughtful  in  personal  aspect, 
never  indulged  in  psychological  deductions.  Her  life 
was  impelled  by  routine — perpetual  detail  alone  stirred 
her  interest.  She  did  not  speculate  upon  cause  and 
effect.  Only  results  moved  her.  How  a  particular  end 
was  attained  she  could  not  tell.  The  white  milestone, 
which  decides  the  traveler's  uncertain  course,  and  the 
insignificant  pebble  which  sprains  his  ankle,  to  furnish 
his  destiny  with  honor  or  diasaster,  were  occult  mysteries 
to  this  woman.  She  had  never  really  understood  the 
vicissitudes  of  her  own  life.  When  she  was  baffled  she 
took  no  pains  to  discover  the  reason.  Proud  reticence 
froze  her  exterior,  while  within  she  burned  iguorantly 
in  moody  rage.  For  these  reasons  Judith's  early  disap 
pointment  and  humiliation  had  brought  her  no  valuable 
experience.  It  is  possible  that  the  ghost  of  a  distant 
ancestor  protected  the  hereditary  curse  of  his  line.  Un 
like  the  others  of  her  family,  Miss  Ogilvie  was  not  amen 
able  to  environment  or  education.  She  was  destined  to 
live  and  die  sublimely  fixed  in  her  own  peculiarities. 

Marcy  comprehended  her  aunt's  inaccessible  nature. 
The  frantic  child  plead  no  more  for  a  sight  of  her  dying 
grandfather.  She  had  walked  from  Clear  Creek  to  Rich 
field  three  times  in  the  vain  hope  that  trouble  might  have 
softened  Judith's  heart.  Each  time  she  went  from  the 
Tavern  sorrowful  and  stifled  with  vague  forebodings.  Of 
late  even  her  lover  failed  to  comfort  her.  Terrible  sus 
picions  frightened  her  when  she  was  alone.  Although 
Hargrave  was  still  adored,  he  often  inspired  mistrust  by 
his  fickle  humors.  The  man  had  grown  unbearably  arro 
gant  in  his  wooing.  As  the  weeks  sped  by  Marcy  noticed 
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that  something  preyed  upon  his  mind.  He  was  noAV  often 
irritable  and  sometimes  cruel.  The  girl  felt  with  sensi 
tive  dread  that  the  selfish  ease-loving  man  was  less  alive 
to  her  charms.  "When  he  coolly  speculated  upon  the  un 
certainty  of  her  dowry,  she  blushed  with  shame.  If  her 
grandfather  died  without  acknowledging  her  claim  to  his 
estate,  her  lover  might  grow  cold. 

The  child  was  tortured  by  the  recollection  of  her  own 
father's  perfidy.  She  had  been  told  indirectly  of  the  vil 
lage  romance,  and  now  that  she  herself  loved,  she  under 
stood  the  blight  which  had  withered  her  Aunt  Judith. 
No  wonder  the  woman  was  sear.  Marcy  forgave  her 
relative  much  when  she  contrasted  her  happiest  hours 
with  the  long  flavorless  days  of  the  slighted  spinster.  If 
only  Dave  would  be  kind.  If  he  would  always  love  her, 
and  be  true,  she  felt  willing  to  work  for  him,  and  serve 
him  throughout  her  life.  In  her  unselfish  adoration  she 
coveted  her  grandfather's  money  more  for  her  lover  than 
for  herself.  She  longed  to  supply  the  Adonis  of  her 
heart  with  all  the  luxuries  of  the  period.  Inexperienced 
Marcy  believed  in  Hargrave  professionally,  but  she  also 
knew  that  at  present  he  was  living  upon  the  bounty  of 
the  Tavern.  If  her  grandfather  died,  and  she  was  es 
poused  penniless,  what  would  be  the  result?  In  those 
days  it  was  customary  for  young  couples  to  begin  life 
with  only  love  and  industry. 

Since  Hargrave  had  grown  moody  and  unkind,  senti- 
nental  penury  was  not  entirely  promising.  The  poor 
girl  was  often  miserable.  From  the  time  of  the  squire's 
stroke,  her  lover  had  found  it  more  difficult  to  visit  her. 
There  were  days  when  the  tryst  by  the  creek  was  kept 
only  by  herself.  When  Dave  did  not  come  she  walked 
back  to  the  cottage  blind  with  tears,  a  dread  tugging  at 
her  heart.  A  miserable  vision  of  faithless  love  deadened 
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the  spring  of  her  step.  Then,  when  she  had  grieved  in 
dull  excitement  through  a  lonely  night,  perhaps  the  fol 
lowing  morning  Hargrave  came.  The  separation  appeared 
to  warm  the  man's  feelings.  Often  he  was  unduly  ten 
der.  Then  Marcy  would  smile  in  rapture,  and  deter 
mine  never  to  doubt  him  again.  If  she  had  known  of  the 
real  anxiety  which  disturbed  his  peace,  his  changeable 
moods  would  have  been  plain. 

But  she  had  no  knowledge  of  the  peddler's  existence. 
She  could  not  associate  Hargrave's  ill  nature  with  the 
dirty,  ill-spelled  letters  which  now  came  to  him  quite 
often.  The  Irishman's  last  threat  to  appear  in  the  neigh 
borhood  was  a  calamity  of  which  she  never  dreamed. 

And  thus  the  weeks  sped  by.  To  the  dying  man,  to 
the  younger  man,  to  Marcy  and  to  Judith  flocked  secret 
thoughts  which  neither  one  wished  the  other  to  discover. 
Hopes,  schemes,  suspicions,  quickened  respiration  and 
strung  to  unnatural  pitch  their  once  passive  lives. 

In  the  conflict  of  emotions  Mrs.  Sutton  must  not  be 
forgotten.  Barred  from  the  sick  chamber,  and  necessarily 
absorbed  in  the  domestic  machinery  of  the  Tavern,  the 
woman  was  still  alert  to  Miss  Ogilvie's  chances  for  cap 
turing  her  father's  young  physician. 

"She'll  get  him  sure  before  the  squire's  took,"  she 
confided  one  day  to  the  kitchen  maid.  "I've  always 
'lowed  that  something  amazin'  would  lock  their  fancies. 
Months  back  when  Dave  agreed  to  go  with  the  squire 
after  the  interest  money,  I  says  to  myself  'twill  all  be 
fixed  upon  the  road.  The  young  man  is  just  waitin'  to 
get  her  father  alone  in  the  woods  to  ask  for  her.  Then 
the  squire  was  took  with  the  stroke,  and  Judith's  chance 
was  spoiled  for  the  time." 

As  Mrs.  Sutton  spoke  she  tore  the  feathers  frantically 
from  a  scalded  hen.  The  foolish  fowl  had  neglected  to 
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perform  its  duty  in  life,  and  was  consequently  doomed  to 
dissolve  in  broth  for  the  invalid. 

"If  Judith  tarries  much  longer,  I'll  make  the  soup 
myself,"  Mrs.  Polly  said  importantly.  "That  there  hen 
•will  have  to  boil  at  least  an  hour  and  a  half, "  she  de 
duced.  "I  'low  she's  as  tough  as  Jehu.  The  pesky  bird 
was  always  stealing  her  nest,  and  I'm  powerful  glad  she's 
killed.  There's  no  use  in  Judith's  being  so  stubborn 
about  her  father's  victuals.  Both  you  and  me  could 
make  broth,  and  a  slice  of  toast,  as  well  as  herself,  but 
she  'pears  to  think  it's  her  duty  to  perform  every  single 
chore  for  her  paw  with  her  own  hands.  There's  no  deny, 
ing  the  fact  that  Judith's  been  a  wonderful  daughter  to 
the  old  squire.  Them  that  says  otherwise  is  green  with 
envy  and  blind  with  spite." 

At  this  juncture  Miss  Ogilvie  entered  the  kitchen  to 
"put  over"  the  fowl,  and  conversation  flagged. 

In  the  distance  the  rattling  of  the  hack  startled  Mrs. 
Sutton  and  the  handmaiden  to  concise  action. 

"I'm  all  but  beat,"  Polly  exclaimed.  "Whatever 
struck  Pollard  to  be  on  time,  with  the  bad  roads,  too.  I 
'low  he's  done  it  just  for  meanness,"  she  added,  when 
her  cousin  had  departed  through  dark  reproaches,  which 
hinted  at  lax  management.  "Judith's  fashioned  like  a 
seven-day  clock.  She's  never  'lowed  herself  to  run 
down  in  her  whole  life.  If  folks  ain't  planned  reg'lar 
like  a  nine-patch  quilt,  they  can't  help  being  bias  once 
in  awhile,"  Mrs.  Sution  owned  humbly. 

As  the  woman  spoke  she  clattered  from  the  kitchen  to 
the  eating  room  in  hot  haste.  The  handmaid  followed 
close  at  her  heels,  and,  when  dinner  was  served,  as  tem 
porary  mistress,  she  took  Judith's  place  at  the  head  of  the 
table.  Kargrave  occupied  the  seat  of  the  absent  squire. 
"With  these  obvious  changes,  the  meal  was  eaten  during 
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suppressed  conversation.  Low-pitched  dialogue  took 
place  between  Dave  and  Mr.  Pollard,  but  in  contrast  to 
once  sociable  feasts,  the  repasts  of  the  Tavern  were  now 
gloomy. 

"It  'pears  like  a  powerful  time  since  the  old  squire 
was  took  with  his  stroke,"  the  hack  driver  said  solemnly. 
'"Taint  likely  that  he'll  linger  much  longer  now  the  win 
ter's  all  but  set  in.  I've  always  noticed  that  ailin'  old 
folks  is  likely  to  be  cut  down  shortly  after  the  frost  gets 
well  into  the  ground.  Sometimes  'tis  powerful  hard  to 
git  their  graves  dug  even.  Yet,  between  early  winter 
and  late  spring,  the  clods  is  easiest  to  handle  in  the  for 
mer  season.  The  signs  this  year  point  to  a  hard  winter. 
If  the  wind  keeps  in  the  same  direction  many  hours 
longer,  we'll  see  a  smart  snow.  I've  always  been  power 
ful  fond  of  the  old  squire,"  Mr.  Pollard  sighed  heavily. 

Conversation  now  appeared  reduced  to  the  monologue 
of  the  stage  driver.  Pollj',  for  once,  was  absorbed  in  her 
duties. 

Hargrave  did  not  seem  inclined  to  talk. 

"The  squire  was  the  very  fust  man  I  kuowed  in  Rich 
field,  when  I  came  to  the  village  a  poor  boy,"  Mr.  Pol 
lard  continued.  "It  seems  only  yesterday  that  I  set  up 
with  the  hack  by  hid  advice.  He  loaned  me  the  money 
to  buy  the  v  ehicle  and  the  horses,  and  gave  me  free  fod 
der  and  meals  till  I  paid  him  up.  The  old  gentleman 
will  be  a  sad  loss  to  the  town.  'Taint  every  one  that's 
been  so  generous  with  his  friends  and  his  family.  He 
never  seemed  even  to  begrudge  his  women  folk  their 
finerj'.  Many  a  man  can  stand  to  dispense  victuals  and 
hospitality,  whereas  he  pines  to  give  up  his  silver  for 
la-de-da-foolery.  Do  you  remember  the  night  last  spring 
when  the  squire  took  so  much  interest  in  the  contents  of 
the  little  Irish  peddler's  pack?"  he  asked  abruptly.  He 
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looked  directly  at  Hargrave  as  he  spoke.  "I  thought 
he'd  buy  out  the  entire  stock  for  Judith  and  that  pretty 
little  Marcy, "  he  said  without  waiting  for  Dave  to  reply. 
"By  the  bye,  the  fellow's  back  in  the  county.  I  dropped 
him  off  at  Summerville  to-day.  He  'lows  to  make  Eich- 
field  sometime  to-morrow,"  the  hack  driver  added,  be 
tween  a  gulp  of  coffee  and  a  bite  of  salt  pork. 

Dave  stifled  his  feelings  in  a  forced  cough.  He  could 
eat  no  more.  As  upon  a  previous  occasion  his  food  stuck 
in  his  throat.  Before  Pollard  had  devoured  hia  apple 
pie  he  slipped  from  the  table  and  strode  excitedly  from 
the  house.  To  think,  he  must  be  alone.  He  had  yet  no 
plan  for  escaping  the  peddler's  power,  and  no  funds  with 
which  to  satisfy  his  sure  demand.  Still  he  knew  that  he 
must  devise  a  way  of  escape.  He  might  leave  the  region, 
but  that  he  was  not  satisfied  to  do.  He  had  no  desire  to 
take  to  the  roads  again.  Judith  could  lend  him  the 
money,  but,  in  rage,  he  remembered  what  the  favor  would 
imply.  He  couldn't  even  steal  his  freedom  out  of  the 
till  in  the  Tavern's  secretary.  Although  he  had  gathered 
day  rates  during  the  sickness  of  the  squire,  he  was  never 
permitted  to  penetrate  bejrond  the  small  change  drawer 
of  the  public-room  counter.  Each  evening  Miss  Ogilvie 
took  the  accrued  revenue  and  stowed  it  safely  away  in  a 
padlocked  stronghold.  In  realitj'  Dave  did  not  seriously 
meditate  theft.  He  simply  forced  his  reason  to  consider 
desperate  means  of  escape.  He  clinched  his  fists  in 
menacing  expression  of  a  secret  thought.  Once,  like  a 
fool,  he  had  allowed  the  odious  Irishman  to  depart  alive. 
Now,  he  half  believed  that  he  would  meet  the  man  in  the 
woods  upon  the  morrow  and  brain  him  without  mercy. 

Hargrave  had  no  physical  fear  of  the  peddler.  He 
knew  a  secluded  spot  between  Summerville  and  Richfield 
through  which  his  victim  must  pass.  Nothing  would  be 
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easier  than  to  watch  for  the  opportunity,  and  end  at  once 
a  tiresome  suspense.  But,  with  all  his  internal  rage, 
Hargrave  \vas  not  yet  equal  to  the  crime  of  murder.  He 
was  an  unprincipled  man,  but  his  evil  genius  tempted 
him  through  bloodless  channels.  His  nature  was  weakly 
daring,  not  unnecessarily  criminal.  He  loved  his  life 
too  much  to  risk  it  through  the  frenzy  of  dangerous 
revenge.  What  the  apprehensive  fellow  finally  did  must 
appear  mild.  Unsettled  as  to  his  ultimate  course,  he  cut 
through  the  orchard  and  thence  through  the  back  stable 
door  into  the  alley.  Here  he  paused  a  moment,  then 
hurried  forward  through  byways  out  of  town.  A  barn 
raising  was  in  progress,  and  Dave  determined  to  divert  his 
thoughts  for  the  present  with  excitement.  Early  in  the 
morning  he  had  declined  an  invitation  to  the  rural  festiv 
ities  which  always  followed  such  voluntary  labors.  Then, 
the  prospect  of  visiting  Marcy  in  the  afternoon  had  influ 
enced  his  decision.  Now  he  was  no  longer  in  the  mood 
for  courting.  What  he  craved  was  deviltry  and  whisky. 
Before  the  day  was  over  he  had  imbibed  freely  of  both. 
The  land  upon  which  the  raising  occurred  was  owned  by 
the  one  reprobate  farmer  of  an  otherwise  temperate 
region.  The  five  grown  heirs  to  the  sparsely  cultivated 
estate  were  known  for  miles  around  as  the  "Heathen 
Buck  boys."  In  the  community  their  separate  claims  to 
iniquity  were  secretly  discussed  and  generally  feared. 
All  sober-minded  parents  lamented  the  demoralizing 
influence  of  these  profligate  youths,  and  shunned  as  well 
the  occasional  overtures  of  their  godless  old  father. 

As  Hargrave  had  hoped,  the  barn  raising  proved  both 
diverting  and  hilarious.  The  Buck  mecca  of  unalloyed 
cussedness  totally  dispelled  his  earlier  sharp  forebodings. 
When  he  returned  to  the  Tavern  for  supper  Polly  Sutton 
me.t  him  excitedly  upon  the  threshold  of  the  public  room. 
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Her  eyes  shone  wildly,  and  the  ends  of  her  hair  had  es 
caped  from  the  tucking  comb.  She  had  abandoned  her 
sun-bonnet,  and  faced  him  with  tragic  mien.  She  carried 
a  lighted  candle  in  each  hand. 

'"Tis  come  at  last.  The  squire's  passin'  away.  Par 
son  Powers  has  read  the  Book  and  prayed,  and  Judith's 
all  but  broken  down.  Hurry,  or  you'll  be  too  late,"  she 
urged. 

Dave  stood  dazed  and  silly  in  the  dull  light  of  the  de 
parting  day.  Then,  with  a  mighty  effort  he  recalled  the 
past  and  followed  blankly  after  the  woman.  Dulled  by 
liquor,  he  did  not  comprehend  the  full  force  of  a  long 
expected  moment.  When  he  entered  the  chamber  of 
death  his  stupidity  passed  for  emotion.  At  the  foot  of 
the  bed  stood  Samuel  Powers.  His  voice  rose  and  fell 
with  tender  words  of  comfort  for  his  dying  friend.  Miss 
Ogilvie  knelt  by  the  side  of  her  father,  moved  at  last  to  a 
late  comprehension  of  the  aged  parent's  transcendent 
worth.  Not  knowing  what  else  to  do,  Hargrave  dropped 
upon  his  trembling  knees.  He  unconsciously  faced 
Judith,  and  the  attitude  was  quickly  noticed  by  the  fail 
ing  squire.  A  supplicating  smile  lit  his  face  with  vague 
desire.  His  partially  paralyzed  hand  strove  to  rise. 
Judith  lifted  it  silently  within  her  own,  and  then  the  old 
man's  eyes  turned  eagerly  to  Hargrave. 

"Join  hands  with  Judith,"  Polly  Sutton  whispered  ex 
citedly,  and  the  dazed  man  complied. 

The  dying  squire  dropped  his  fingers  above  their  own 
and  spoke  again  through  shining  dilated  eyes.  The  old 
man's  soul  seemed  loath  to  escape  from  its  shattered  home. 

"He  asks  you  to  marry,"  Mrs.  Sutton  explained,  and 
the  squire's  smile  betokened  the  truth  of  the  officious 
surmise. 

"Do  you  both  agree  to  our  dying  friend's  desire?" 
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the  minister  questioned,  with  enjoined  surprise.  "Let 
no  false  sentiment  pervert  your  honest  feeliogs,"  he 
added  prudently.  "Without  true  love  marriage  is  a  sin. 
Our  dear  friend  would  never  ask  in  death  the  assumption 
of  unholy  vows." 

An  awful  silence  followed  the  pastor's  grave  charge. 
Even  Polly  wavered  for  an  instant,  ere  she  slid  nearer  to 
dumfounded  Hargrave. 

"Speak  up,"  she  whispered.     And  the  man  spoke. 

He  was  now  almost  himself.  In  a  second  the  situation 
had  flashed  through  his  recovering  brain.  The  fatal 
moment  was  at  hand.  The  squire  was  dying.  There 
was  no  time  to  plead  for  Marcy.  Judith  offered  him  a 
fortune  and  full  deliverance  from  his  past  mistake.  Prison 
life  and  fare  passed  before  him.  A  coward's  dread 
of  discomfort  sobered  his  better  feelings  and  quickened 
his  wits. 

"Marry  us,"  he  commanded  bluntly. 

Judith  said  nothing,  but  her  tacit  bearing  betokened 
consent.  She  did  not  resent  Dave's  impertinence,  neither 
did  she  remove  her  hand  from  his  indifferent  grasp.  The 
dying  man's  cold  fingers  worked  with  feeble  pressure. 
As  Hargrave  and  his  daughter  retained  the  attitude  of 
lovers,  he  smiled  again  in  perfect  peace.  Then  Samuel 
Powers  moved  nearer  to  the  strange  group  and  com 
menced  the  marriage  service.  While  he  proceeded  he 
saw  that  the  time  was  short.  The  light  was  dimming  in 
the  old  man's  eyes.  His  hand  moved  no  more.  For  the 
satisfaction  of  his  dying  friend  the  minister  hastened  to 
pronounce  the  kneeling  couple  man  and  wife.  When  the 
fatal  words  had  left  his  lips,  he  started  to  pray;  but  ere 
he  raised  his  hands  to  enjoin  God's  blessing,  the  squire's 
lips  parted  for  the  last  time  in  audible  utterance. 

"The  Book,"  he  murmured. 
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The  effort  was  superhuman,  and,  when  it  was  accom 
plished,  the  old  man  was  dead.  None  knew  that  he  had 
passed  away  thinking  of  Marcy.  His  fatal  words  had  not 
been  understood.  His  desire  to  make  known  the  hiding- 
place  of  the  will  had  stilled  his  tongue  forever. 

"He  wanted  the  marriage  wrote  down  in  the  big 
Bible,"  Polly  explained  hysterically.  No  one  answered, 
and  she  threw  herself  into  a  chair  and  sobbed  loudly. 

Hargrave  was  now  fully  sobered.  With  sickening  dis 
gust  he  removed  his  hand  from  that  of  his  bride,  and,  as 
he  did  so,  the  woman  sank  her  head  in  the  bedclothes  by 
the  side  of  her  dead  father.  Her  husband  offered  no 
sympathy,  but  with  professional  eagerness,  he  closed  the 
squire's  sightless  eyes,  and  bound  a  handkerchief  beneath 
his  drooping  chin.  Then  he  strode  like  a  coward  from 
the  chamber. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  death  of  Squire  Ogilvie,  and  the  marriage  of 
Judith  to  David  Hargrave,  furnished  Richfield  "with  a 
dual  sensation.  Full  particulars  spread  through  the  vil 
lage  like  wildfire,  and  straightway  the  Tavern  was 
thronged  with  visitors.  Mrs.  Sutton,  the  only  accessible 
mourner,  wiped  her  tears  on  the  curtain  of  her  sun- 
bonnet,  or  exulted  confidentially  that  her  second  cousin 
was  no  longer  a  spinster.  Polly's  new  prominence  filled 
her  with  transport.  To  augment  sudden  popularit3r,  she 
dried  her  eyes  and  discoursed  upon  ante-mortem  nuptials 
with  rare  composure. 

"The  squire  was  took  with  settled  content  wrote  upon 
his  face,"  she  explained  to  a  group  of  neighbor  women. 
"The  old  man  hadn't  spoke  a  word  since  he  was  fastened 
to  his  bed,  yet,  jest  afore  he  died  he  asked  the  parson  to 
write  down  the  marriage  in  the  big  Bible.  'Twas  all  but 
wonderful  the  way  he  looked  out  for  Judith,  even  with 
his  last  breath." 

A  deferential  movement  among  the  men  who  talked  in 
knots  about  the  fire,  or  leaned  in  silence  against  the 
public  counter,  should  have  warned  Polly  to  prepare  for 
the  arrival  of  Elizabeth  Tatem.  However,  when  the  dove- 
clothed  lady  came  quietly  forward,  the  weaver's  spouse 
grew  dumb.  Unintentionally  she  relinquished  the  social 
opportunity  of  her  life.  The  calm  demeanor  and  simple 
elegance  of  the  Quakeress  filled  her  with  embarrassment. 
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Her  voluble  vocabulary  failed,  and,  for  once,  her  glib 
tongue  clove  to  the  roof  of  her  mouth.  Nor  did  she  rally 
when  Elizabeth  held  her  hand  with  kind  sj'mpathy. 

"The  village  will  feel  its  dispensation  sorely,"  the  lady 
said.  "None  was  more  beloved  than  friend  David  Ogil- 
vie.  Will  thee  speak  to  friend  Judith  and  remind  her 
that  a  neighbor  desires  to  lend  assistance  in  the  day  of 
trouble.  It  is  well  that  God  in  mercy  hath  seen  fit  to 
allay  thy  cousin's  sorrow  with  the  affection  of  a  husband. 
Tell  friend  Judith  that  friend  Elizabeth  rejoices  that  she 
is  saved  from  desolation.  Tell  thy  relative  that  Eliza 
beth,  and  Abraham  Henry,  her  son,  deem  it  a  privilege 
to  have  known  the  God-fearing  man,  David  Ogilvie. " 

The  Quakeress  spoke  reverently.  As  she  ceased,  she 
passed  quietly  from  the  throng  of  gossippers. 

Polly,  red  with  disappointment,  realized  that  she  had 
been  defeated  upon  her  own  battleground.  Elizabeth 
had  gone  away  sublimely  indifferent  to  the  highly  colored 
details  of  the  Tavern's  romance.  The  gossip  had  been 
suppressed  by  superior  force  and  well-bred  firmness.  To 
be  thus  set  aside  like  a  common  scene-shifter,  who  takes 
no  actual  part  in  the  stage  performance,  was  more  than 
Mrs.  Sutton  could  endure.  Before  the  door  had  closed 
upon  the  form  in  shimmering  gray,  her  itching  tongue 
wagged  noisily. 

"I  'low  'tis  her  drab  silk  frock  and  bonnet  that  sets 
her  up  beyond  a  common  mortal.  One  would  have 
thought  she'd  took  the  time  to  hear  about  the  squire's 
last  words,  or  leastwise  to  ask  for  a  bit  of  news  concern 
ing  Judith's  marriage,"  she  declared  hotly.  "For  one  I 
see  no  use  in  puttin'  on  to  such  a  high  degree,  and  I 
'low  Elizabeth  Tatem  is  as  curious  as  any  other  woman  in 
town.  She's  but  waitin'  to  pump  particulars  from  her 
son,  Abraham  Henry,  who  gets  nightly  seasonable  talk 
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from  the  men  folk  at  the  rear  of  his  store.  'Taint  rea 
sonable  to  believe  that  Elizabeth  never  stops  by  the  back 
door  to  catch  a  bit  of  a  story.  AYhen  she  goes  up  and 
down  the  tanbark  walks  of  her  garden  pickin' andsmellin' 
posies,  like  as  if  she'd  lived  in  Eden  afore  the  serpent,  I 
always  'low  she'd  take  a  bite  of  apple  on  the  sly,  like  any 
of  us.  'Tis  'thee'  and  'thou'  that  sets  her  up  in  the  vil 
lage  fora  saint.  In  truth,  she's  no  better  than  them  that 
says  'you.'  I  never  took  to  Quakers,  no  way,"  Polly 
urged  succinctly. 

There  was  no  response  from  the  throng,  and  the  woman 
bustled  away  for  a  pitcher  of  cider.  She  felt  that  as 
mistress  of  ceremonies  she  was  losing  ground,  and  wisely 
determined  to  furnish  mild  cheer  for  the  friends  who  had 
come  first,  as  well  as  for  distinguished  callers  now  drop 
ping  in.  With  the  exception  of  Seely  Biggs,  who  lived 
out  of  town,  the  elders  of  the  Presbyterian  church  had 
arrived  in  a  body.  Still,  the  mourners  for  David  Ogilvie 
were  not  restricted  to  brothers  of  his  own  chosen  denom 
ination.  Covenanters,  Methodists  and  Quakers  thronged 
the  Tavern,  each  touched  with  genuine  sorrow  for  a  com 
mon  bereavement.  As  Mrs.  Sutton  trotted  about  among 
the  sectarian  gentlemen,  the  worst  stickler  appeared  to 
have  buried  his  cherished  dogma  beneath  the  transient 
influence  of  the  great  commandment.  Subdued  voices 
attested  generally  the  privilege  of  the  occasion.  Squire 
Ogilvie  was  as  clean  and  lovely  a  man  as  the  Lord  ever 
mode  was  the  noble  verdict  of  the  grave  assembly. 

"Ay,  that  he  was,"  echoed  Bill  Smith,  the  blind 
patriarch  of  the  village.  The  old  man  had  stubbed 
through  the  street  with  his  cane,  feeling  his  way  from 
point  to  point  until  he  finally  struck  the  threshold  of 
the  long  familiar  Tavern.  The  darkness  of  the  hour,  in 
tensified  by  a  sober  November  sunset,  had  no  terrors  for 
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sightless  Billy.  He  walked  as  surely  by  night  as  by  day, 
and  never  lost  his  footing  even  in  icy  weather. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  leaning  his  head  forward  until  it  rested 
upon  the  wrinkled  hands  which  held  his  cane,  "I  never 
expect  to  know  a  truer  man  than  David  Ogilvie. " 

Billy  sat  close  to  the  fire  upon  a  settee  with  Freeland 
Tanner.  Here,  in  the  house  of  mourning,  among  the 
Presbyterian  elders  and  nabobs  of  the  town,  the  blind 
man  and  the  pauper  poet  conversed  like  kings  upon  a 
common  footing  with  kings.  As  Polly  passed  them  mugs 
of  cider,  each  drank  with  a  smack  befitting  the  grave 
occasion.  When  the  woman  took  away  Freeland's  empty 
cup  he  arose  and  accompanied  her  from  the  room.  She 
turned  in  the  entry  with  questioning  eyes  and  bade  him 
follow  to  the  cellar.  The  man  went  eagerly,  for,  in  the 
gloom,  he  found  it  easier  to  stammer  his  request. 

"It  occurred  to  my  mind  that  you  might  desire  to  send 
to  Clear  Creek  after  Marcy,"  he  said  with  an  unseen 
blush.  "If  I  can  be  of  use,  I  pine  for  the  honor,"  he 
added  boldly. 

His  square  stooping  shoulders  shrugged  nervously  with 
his  forced  attempt  to  appear  at  ease. 

In  spite  of  the  fellow's  humble  origin,  Mrs.  Sutton  felt 
flattered. 

""You  always  was  good-hearted,"  she  answered  patron 
izingly.  As  she  spoke  she  placed  a  pitcher  beneath  the 
spigot  of  the  cider  keg  and  the  amber  stream  began  to 
flow. 

"Judith  ain't  over  fond  of  her  saucy,  deceitful  niece," 
she  remarked,  standing  with  arms  akimbo.  "And  my 
cousin  ain't  give  me  full  orders  as  yet;  but,  of  course 
the  squire's  granddaughter  orttobe  told.  Howsumever, 
you  needn't  bring  her  to  the  Tavern  till  the  morning  of 
the  funeral.  To-day's  'Wednesday,  and  the  buryin' 
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comes  off  Saturday  at  two  in  the  afternoon.  Marcy'll 
take  on  powerful  when  she  finds  her  grandpap's  gone. 
You'll  have  a  time  with  her,  I  'low.  For  weeks  the 
girl's  been  set  to  get  a  word  with  the  old  man.  She  had 
some  sneakin'  scheme  to  influence  him  at  the  last 
moment,  but  Judith  was  too  sharp  for  easy  duping.  The 
whimperin'  minx  was  never  inside  the  sick-room  once. 
Now  that  the  squire's  gone,  Marcy'll  most  likely  stick 
to  the  plan  of  settin'  up  at  the  ladies'  seminary.  Much 
good  'twill  do  her  to  plead  with  her  aunt.  Judith's  got 
more  sense  than  to  waste  her  money,  now  that  she's 
spliced  to  the  best-lookin'  man  in  the  country." 

Freeland  deigned  no  reply.  His  sentimental  heart 
ached  for  Marcy,  and  he  felt  sadly  displeased  at  the 
girl's  dull  prospects. 

"I'll  go  to  Clear  Creek  to-morrow  afternoon,"  he  said. 
"Mother's  always  pretty  comfortable  when  she's  had  her 
dinner."  Although  he  spoke  of  his  charge  with  sanguine 
assurance,  it  was  not  unlikely  that  Betsey  would  yet 
prove  an  injunction  to  the  cherished  plan. 

The  pitcher  was  now  filled,  and  Mrs.  Sutton  led  out  of 
the  cellar,  carrying  the  caudle.  Her  friend  followed 
humbly  with  the  draught  of  cider. 

"Don't  slip  on  the  middle  step,"  the  woman  cautioned. 
"Judith  would  be  wild  if  she  surmised  aboard  was  loose 
on  the  cellar  stairs.  Me  and  the  hired  girl  is  used  to 
keepin'  in  the  middle,  and  since  the  squire  was  took, 
Judith  haint  had  time  to  come  below  the  kitchen.  I 
'low  Sutton  shall  fetch  some  nails  and  fix  things  up  a 
bit  afore  my  cousin's  out,"  Polly  confided  craftily. 
"There's  no  denying  that  Judith's  overparticular,  and  I 
suppose  me  and  the  hired  girl'll  catch  it  after  the  funeral. 
Still,  we've  done  our  best  through  thick  and  thin." 

Freeland  agreed  that  Mrs.  Suttou's  domestic  platform 
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was  solid.  With  direct  philosophy  he  declared  that,  to 
do  one's  best,  under  trying  circumstances,  is  the  limit  of 
human  achievement. 

Polly  appreciated  the  man's  penetration,  and  the 
friendly  couple  went  back  to  the  public  room. 

During  the  trip  to  the  cellar,  Jane  Beabout,  the  village 
milliner  and  mantua-maker,  had  arrived.  When  Polly 
observed  the  woman,  she  commanded  Freeland  to  dis 
pense  the  fresh  cider,  and  hastened  eagerly  to  the  artist's 
side. 

"Come  up  and  see  Judith  at  once.  She's  quite  set 
upon  full  mournin', "  she  whispered. 

Mrs.  Jane  Beabout,  towering,  lank  and  angular,  had 
the  mercantile  air  of  the  woman  who  deems  her  husband 
a  necessary  drawback  to  financial  success.  Her  good 
man  had  never  attempted  to  dispute  the  allegation.  If 
the  village  milliner  did  not  actually  wear  trousers  and 
cowhide  boots  beneath  her  frock,  Adam  Beabout  treated 
her  as  respectfully  as  a  superior  wife  could  desire.  To 
day  Jane  Beabout's  small  eyes  shone  with  fervent  cupid 
ity.  In  view  of  unexpected  business,  she  appeared  lost  in 
a  reverie  of  calculation.  When  Mrs.  Sutton  pressed  an 
unsettled  question,  the  mantua-maker  answered  with  wise 
evasion.  A  bombazine  mourning  cape  and  bonnet  were 
liable  to  fluctuate  in  value,  as  well  as  any  other  necessary 
commodity. 

At  the  threshold  of  Miss  Ogilvie's  chamber,  the  dry 
cough  which  had  been  afflicting  the  prudent  artist  for 
several  moments,  appeared  at  once  relieved.  Mrs.  Sutton 
was  obliged  to  accept  a  defeat,  whereas  she  had  hoped  for 
a  committal  of  charges  in  regard  to  her  cousin's  mourn 
ing.  Penetrating  Jane,  aware  of  Polly's  little  scheme, 
had  avoided  the  inconvenience  of  idle  words  by  an  acute 
attack  of  spasmodic  bronchitis. 
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Richfield  should  have  been  renowned  for  amateur  theat- 
icals.  The  local  talent  of  the  town  was  phenomenal; 
yet,  unfortunately,  histrionic  entertainments  were  then 
discountenanced.  A  theater  ranked  with  the  lowest  fiery 
pit  of  the  devil's  kingdom.  To  have  appeared  before  the 
footlights  for  the  benefit  of  a  religious  organization  would 
have  been  deemed  highly  scandalous.  In  that  olden  time 
theatricals  took  place  only  from  personal  motives.  A 
play  as  continuous  as  the  dramas  of  the  Chinese  sometimes 
remained  upon  the  rural  boards  of  the  village  through 
many  years.  Now,  long  forgotten  stars,  once  divided 
honors  in  low  kitchens,  over  back  fences,  at  social  gather 
ings,  and  at  church  meetings.  Not  least  among  the  lead 
ing  ladies  of  local  fame  were  our  friends,  Polly  Sutton 
and  Jane  Beabout. 

As  the  artists  in  question  entered  Judith's  darkened 
chamber,  it  was  plain  to  both,  that  although  recent  grief 
had  ravaged  the  bride's  countenance,  she  still  aspired  to 
a  majestic  appearance  at  her  father's  funeral.  Her  forced 
indifference  to  patterns  was  soon  overcome  when  a  chief 
mourner's  unique  opportunity  was  fully  discussed. 

"There  ain't  nothing  equal  to  milliner's  folds  for  deep 
sorrow,"  Polly  declared  gayly.  "Of  course,  you  might 
•wear  your  black  woolen  shawl,  as  the  weather  gives  evi 
dence  of  bein'  coolish;  but,  if  I  was  you,  with  your 
shape  and  fresh  married,  too,  I'd  have  a  lined  bomba 
zine  cape,  with  bias  folds  sewed  round  in  five  tiers." 

"Yes, "  agreed  Jane,  perceiving  that  Polly  was  more 
influential  than  she  had  supposed.  "I  fully  recommend 
bias  folds  for  your  superior  build.  My  niece,  who  re 
sides  in  Philadelphy,  has  just  wrote  that  folds  is  quite 
necessary  on  a  chief  mourner's  garment." 

Official  information  from  so  great  a  source  was  hard  to 
gainsay. 
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"Don't  be  mean  with  yourself,  Judith,"  Polly  urged, 
for  her  cousin  still  demurred.  "You  know  your  paw 
always  liked  to  see  you  dressed  in  the  best  material. 
'Twouldn't  be  respectful  to  his  memory  to  wear  a  shawl 
that  all  the  townsfolks  have  seen.  Remember,  too,  that 
you've  to  walk  to  the  graveyard  arm  in  arm  with  Har- 
grave,  and  should  look  amazin'  trig,  considering  you're 
fresh  married.  You've  a  position  to  keep  up,  now  your 
paw's  took.  Let  Jane  make  a  full  new  suit  of  black 
that'll  be  a  credit  to  your  husband  and  the  community." 

As  Mrs.  Button  finished,  she  looked  at  the  mantua- 
maker  through  triumphant  eyes.  Judith  made  no  re 
sponse,  and  Polly  knew  that  she  had  gained  the  day. 

"I'll  leave  you  both  together,  now  that  we've  settled 
on  bias  folds  for  triinmin',"  she  said  airily.  "I  ought 
to  go  back  to  the  company  in  the  public  room.  Freeland 
Tanner's  passin'  cider,  but  I  'low  he's  spilt  half  of  it  on 
the  floor.  Such  a  lamented  man  as  your  father  has  never 
died  in  the  village,"  she  added  as  a  clinching  argument 
for  Judith's  embellished  mourning. 

Then  she  bustled  importantly  from  the  room.  In  the 
hall  she  met  Hargrave  face  to  face.  The  man  had  just 
come  from  the  darkened  chamber  where  he  had  been  per 
forming  the  few  simple  duties  following  upon  death.  All 
was  now  done  until  the  coffin  was  brought,  and  Dave  was 
anxious  to  escape  into  the  air.  Watchers  had  been 
offered  for  the  night;  but,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  the 
bridegroom  had  declined  all  company.  As  son-in-law  to 
the  deceased,  he  deemed  it  his  privilege  to  keep  this  first 
vigil  alone.  The  man  was  entirely  sober  now,  only  dazed 
by  the  knowledge  of  what  he  had  done.  His  brain 
worked  fitfully,  and,  as  yet,  he  could  not  decide  upon  a 
course  of  action.  Mrs.  Sutton  met  him  with  a  question 
ing  glance,  but  he  avoided  her  eyes  and  begged  for  a  bite 
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of  supper  in  the  kitchen.  He  felt  that  his  head  would 
grow  clearer  with  a  full  stomach.  That  he  was  in  need 
of  steady  faculties  he  could  not  doubt.  While  Polly 
bustled  about  placing  bread  and  meat  and  pie  upon  the 
table  he  managed  to  present  a  bold  front.  When  the 
woman  left  him  he  changed  into  a  moody,  dejected  man. 
Still,  as  he  swallowed  his  food,  his  listless  frame  grew 
erect,  his  broad  shoulders  straightened  and  defiant  reck 
lessness  shone  again  in  his  eyes.  Beneath  his  breath  ho 
swore  a  terrible  oath,  and  a  fearful  threat  became  the 
grim  companion  of  his  nuptial  night.  With  smothered 
curses  upon  his  lips,  and  in  his  heart,  he  strode  from  the 
house  to  wander  aimlessly  about  the  village.  When  he 
returned  the  Tavern  was  quiet,  although  candles  burned 
low  in  the  public  room,  and  in  the  death  chamber.  The 
rest  of  the  house  was  dark  and  Hurgrave  entered  stealthily 
by  the  side  door,  which  had  been  left  unbolted.  Wary 
Polly  had  discovered  the  bridegroom's  absence,  and,  with 
friendly  consideration  had  arranged  his  chance  for  get 
ting  into  the  house.  For  once  in  his  life  the  man  felt 
grateful  to  meddlesome  Mrs.  Sutton.  To  gain  opportu 
nity  for  reflection  he  had  agreed  with  his  bride  to  watch 
alone  with  her  father's  corpse.  He  now  perceived  with 
relief  that  Polly  had  kept  his  rash  departure  from  a 
trusted  post  a  secret.  Glad  that  Judith  was  ignorant  of 
his  first  deception,  he  pulled  off  his  boots  and  slipped 
through  the  silent  house.  In  the  squire's  chamber  sleep 
at  last  overtook  him. 

The  day  was  well  advanced  when  he  awoke.  With  the 
super-conscious  flash  which  always  follows  heavy  sleep, 
produced  by  the  anodyne  of  misery,  he  knew  that  he  was 
a  trapped  man.  The  insane  action  of  the  previous  day 
was  both  certain  and  galling.  For  life  he  should  feel 
bound  to  a  woman  he  hated.  The  one  he  loved  would 
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spurn  him  \vith  contempt  and  terror.  Marcy  's  face  passed 
like  a  dream  before  his  recovered  senses.  Fierce  tumult 
agitated  bis  great  frame  and  whitened  his  cheeks  with 
passion.  As  he  sprang  from  his  bed,  he  almost  believed 
that  he  might  hasten  to  Clear  Creek  and  dissipate  his 
gloom.  The  sheet  stretched  above  the  clay  of  the  squire 
checked  the  intention.  No,  he  could  not  go  to  Marcy 
until  after  the  funeral.  His  desperate  part  was  not  j  et 
finished.  Judith,  his  wife,  must  first  be  induced  to  fur 
nish  him  with  money.  That  very  day  he  determined  to 
stand  ready  with  cash,  to  meet  the  peddler.  Now  or 
never  he  must  silence  his  enemy's  dangerous  tongue. 
"When  he  was  once  free  from  the  terror  of  the  law,  the 
odious  bonds  of  a  half-insane  marriage  should  keep  him 
no  longer  from  Marcy.  Until  then  he  felt  forced  to 
tolerate  his  bride.  If  he  procured  his  full  ransom  before 
the  hour  of  noon,  he  must  play  his  part  with  rare  intelli 
gence.  Years  afterward  Hargrave  wondered  how  he  had 
passed  so  easily  the  dreaded  ordeal. 

To  Judith,  cold,  disdainful  Judith,  the  day  preceding 
her  father's  burial  was  the  one  happy  and  triumphant 
period  of  a  second  matrimonial  dream.  Flushed  with 
strange  pride  and  beguiled  beyond  her  usual  suspicion, 
she  gave  freely,  almost  joyfully,  to  the  young  husband  all 
that  he  asked. 

At  sundown  the  Irish  peddler  had  left  Richfield  never 
to  return.  Dave  had  paid  him  in  full  and  regained  the 
proof  which,  in  the  hands  of  a  clever  rogue,  had  long 
threatened  him  with  punishment.  The  anxious  bride 
groom  was  free,  yet  a  bondage  more  hateful  than  the 
yawning  doors  of  a  prison  now  held  him.  He  was  hope 
lessly  mated  to  Judith.  The  well-fed,  well-tended  exist 
ence,  which  had  once  appealed  to  his  idle  temperament, 
was,  after  all,  but  a  tame  prospect. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

As  Pollard,  the  hack  driver,  had  predicted,  the  first 
snow  of  the  season  was  trembling  behind  the  smooth 
gray  of  the  sky.  The  spirit  of  Bryant's  then  unwritten 
poem  pervaded  the  landscape  and  touched  Marcy's  soul 
with  the  sadness  of  the  dying  year.  A  bleak  zenith  and 
horizon  filled  the  girl  with  apprehension.  Approaching 
winter  chilled  her  with  undefined  misgiving.  A  whole 
day  and  almost  a  second  had  passed  since  she  had  seen 
her  lover.  As  her  anxiety  increased,  the  one  endurable 
solution  of  the  neglect  was  the  belief  that  her  grandfather 
was  worse.  What  else  could  keep  Dave  away?  She 
asked  her  heart  the  question  again  and  again.  When  the 
second  day  wore  to  a  dull  afternoon  and  the  man  did  not 
come,  she  could  restrain  her  restlessness  no  longer.  Old 
Hulda  had  gone  to  bed,  influenced  both  by  her  pipe  and 
the  drowsy  chill  of  the  weather.  The  grandniece  was 
free  to  walk  to  Richfield,  and,  although  the  journey 
would  doubtlessly  end  in  disappointment,  she  could  at 
least  hear  whether  her  grandfather  were  living  or  dead. 
Marcy  was  desperate  and  believed  that  even  Judith  could 
not  exclude  her  from  the  squire's  chamber  when  once 
the  dark  angel  had  entered.  The  poor  girl  now  despaired 
of  seeing  the  dear  old  man  alive.  She  had  intrusted  her 
lover  with  the  farewell  words  which  she  knew  her  aunt 
would  never  permit  her  to  speak. 

In  her  longing  to  behold  once  more  the  kind  old  face 
she  adored,  she  almost  forgot  other  anxieties.  For  Har- 
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grave's  sake  she  had  been  sorely  perplexed  in  regard  to 
the  squire's  final  distribution  of  his  wealth.  To-day  she 
thought  less  bitterly  of  the  hard  will  which  Polly  Sutton 
had  seen  in  her  Aunt  Judith's  bureau  drawer.  Some 
thing  also  whispered  that  the  time  for  influencing  her 
grandfather  had  passed.  A  suffocating  presentiment 
heaved  her  bosom  and  stifled  her  lungs.  Tears  gushed  to 
her  cheeks  in  hysterical  streams.  She  felt  that  she  would 
scream  if  she  remained  by  herself  a  moment  longer.  A 
huge  log  burned  in  the  fireplace,  and  with  forethought, 
she  thrust  it  farther  back  with  her  foot.  Upon  the  settee 
she  found  her  woolen  cloak.  A  black  quilted  hood  com 
pleted  her  walking  costume,  and,  without  waiting  to 
arrange  the  willful  curls,  which  fell  about  her  troubled 
face,  she  dashed  out  of  the  house  and  down  the  road. 
Perhaps  she  would  meet  Dave  on  the  way.  If  he  came 
to  her  with  word  of  her  grandfather's  death,  how  could  she 
bear  the  truth  in  case  she  had  been  omitted  in  the  old 
man's  will.  For  herself  she  cared  not,  but  for  the  lover, 
who  had  dreamed  through  many  weeks  of  certain  wealth, 
the  shock  would  be  keen.  She  wondered  if  the  squire 
had  revived  at  the  last  as  Hargrave  had  expected.  Per 
haps  all  had  happened  without  warning,  and  closed  for 
ever  the  chance  of  a  last  appeal !  Unhappy  Marcy  was 
sure  that  she  could  live  contentedly  without  her  rightful 
inheritance.  If  only  the  man  she  loved  bore  his  disap 
pointment  for  her  sake  she  would  not  complain. 

Would  Dave  prove  true  to  a  penniless  girl?  Why  did 
he  change  so  quickly  from  transport  to  silence,  from  a 
tender  suppliant  to  a  moody  stranger?  The  young  thing 
could  not  3-et  fathom  the  mysteries  of  the  masculine  tr-iu- 
perameut.  She  knew  only  that  she  was  often  miserable 
because  of  the  love  she  prized  above  all  else  in  the  world. 
She  thought  no  more  of  the  ladies'  seminary,  now  her 
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only  desire  was  to  become  Hargrave's  wife.  Day  and 
night  the  tall  muscular  form  and  the  handsome  face  of 
her  lover  shone  before  her.  Every  other  man  of  her  ac 
quaintance  dwarfed  and  fell  before  the  idol  of  her  heart. 
As  she  sped  down  the  lonely  road,  her  slender  frame 
evinced  unguarded  agitation.  Yet  none  saw  her  dash 
away  the  tears  from  her  eyes.  None  touched  her  cold 
hands,  or  knew  that  the  crunching  of  the  dead  leaves  be 
neath  her  feet  seemed  like  an  evil  prophecy  to  her  un 
learned  imaginative  nature. 

Marcy  was  as  sensitive  to  shades  of  feeling  as  the  even 
ing  sky  to  the  pleasure  of  the  setting  sun.  Her  joys 
were  real  joys,  and  her  sorrows,  whether  imaginary  or 
genuine,  exquisitely  acute.  No  wise  friend  had  warned 
her  against  the  dangerous  counsel  of  an  impetuous  heart. 
Her  injudicious  head  ruled  feebly  when  her  affections 
glowed,  or  stormed  with  suspense.  "When  she  reached 
the  little  grove  where  her  lover  always  secreted  the  horse 
and  gig,  she  peered  anxiously  through  the  now  naked 
trees.  The  ground  was  thickly  strewn  vrith  withered 
leaves,  and  the  sad  rustle  urged  her  to  pass  the  wood  in 
haste.  Close  at  hand  was  the  very  maple  to  which  her 
lover's  horse  had  been  often  tied.  Its  bark  was  bitten 
away,  and  upon  the  ground  were  the  tracks  of  the  gig. 
While  the  girl  paused  an  instant  by  the  tree  she  heard 
the  crunching  of  leaves  in  the  distance.  Some  one  was 
coming;  perhaps  it  was  Dave.  With  the  thought  she 
started  to  fly  forward.  At  the  far  end  of  the  grove  a  man 
was  visible.  Marcy 's  heart  leaped  with  joy.  In  a 
moment  she  knew  that  the  stooping  form  among  the 
naked  trees  was  not  the  one  she  adored.  Not  her  lover — 
but  Freeland  Tanner — was  approaching. 

Disappointment  surged  within  her  breast.  The  tran 
sient  sparkle  faded  from  her  eyes.  She  could  only  stand 
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still,  and  wait  like  a  fascinated  bird  that  cannot  resist 
its  doom.  Freeland  was  coming  for  her.  Her  grand 
father  was  worse,  and  her  lover,  like  a  man,  was  true  to 
his  post.  She  dared  not  speak,  and  her  old  friend  sur 
mised  that  she  knew  the  truth  already.  He  hastened 
forward  and  took  her  hands.  Still  Marcy  said  nothing. 

"Has  some  one  told  you?"  Freeland  faltered. 

"No,  no,"  she  cried.  "Say  it  quickly.  Is  he  dying?" 
She  leaned  against  the  barked  maple  tree  for  support  and 
her  friend  knew  that  it  was  best  to  tell  her  all. 

"I  thought  one  of  the  elders  of  the  church  might  have 
brought  you  word,"  he  said.  The  village  is  sore  dis 
tressed,  yet  also  dumb  with  surprise.  The  squire  passed 
away  last  evening,  and  just  before  he  died,  your  Aunt 
Judith  was  married  to  David  Hargrave.  Your  grand 
father— 

Freeland  said  no  more.  Marcy  was  lying  at  his  feet 
white  and  still  among  the  withered  leaves.  For  an  in 
stant  the  man  himself  was  stunned.  Then  he  knelt  by 
the  prostrate  girl  in  both  terror  and  ecstasy.  With  hands 
long  trained  to  feminine  service,  he  untied  the  little 
hood  and  brushed  the  falling  curls  from  the  pearly  fore 
head.  Then  he  felt  for  the  pin  which  fastened  the 
tucker.  Marcy  wore  no  stays,  and  it  was  a  simple  mat 
ter  to  loosen  her  frock.  Country-bred  Freeland  carried 
no  silver  brandy  flask  in  view  of  a  perpetual  catastrophe. 
The  young  men  of  Ohio  in  the  year  of  our  story  were  not 
incumbered  with  sterling  outfits.  In  the  absence  of  a 
Dresden  flask  or  a  smelling  bottle,  poor  Tanner  bethought 
himself  of  his  hat.  The  creek  seemed  far  away  for  his 
urgent  need.  He  heard  the  water  in  the  distance,  yet, 
he  could  not  bear  to  leave  his  unconscious  charge. 
Without  knowing  that  he  had  adopted  the  best  method 
of  modern  science,  he  allowed  the  girl  to  remain  upon  her 
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back,  while  he  fanned  her  patiently  with  his  old  cap. 
Gradually  the  blood  began  to  return  to  the  brain,  and,  as 
Freeland  gazed  with  passionate  dread  at  the  delicate 
closed  eyelids,  they  raised,  and  Marcy  looked  hopelessly 
iuto  his  face. 

"Don't  speak,"  he  faltered.  "Lie  still  a  bit  till  you're 
better.  You've  jnst  come  out  of  a  faint.  I'll  run  with 
my  cap  and  fetch  some  water.  When  you've  a  streak  of 
color  on  your  lips  I'll  carry  you  home." 

Marcy  was  glad  to  obey.  She  felt  that  to  speak  would 
kill  her.  She  closed  her  eyes  and  kept  so  still  that  she 
looked  like  a  dead  maiden,  shrouded  in  dead  leaves. 
Her  simple  friend  could  hardly  bear  the  eight.  For  the 
first  time  in  his  life  he  touched  the  girl  he  had  always 
loved  without  fear.  In  her  crushed  condition  she  did 
not  resist  his  trembling  fingers  when  they  parted  the 
curls  upon  her  forehead,  and  later  bathed  her  brow  with 
water  from  the  creek.  Neither  did  she  feel  the  stealthy 
kiss  upon  her  hair,  nor  care  that  Freeland  bent  above 
her.  She  seemed  to  have  lost  the  power  to  feel,  yet,  in 
her  still  misery,  she  knew  that  she  had  fully  accepted  a 
blighted  fate.  Soon  she  must  rise  from  the  ground, 
stricken  forever  in  her  heart.  To  all  appearances  she 
would  seem  revived.  Before  her  humble  friend  and  the 
stupid  village  she  would  act  her  part.  After  long  years 
everything  would  grow  into  a  dream.  She  might  some 
day  doubt  that  she  had  ever  loved  or  believed  in  love. 
Then  she  would  be  like  old  Aunt  Hulda  who  ate  and  slept 
to  exist. 

As  Marcy  lay  among  the  leaves,  she  believed  that  she 
v.'-i.s  dead  to  every  girlish  thought.  She  would  never  be 
young  again.  Her  animate  desires  were  dulled  forever. 
Although  the  sudden  tension  of  the  shock  had  not  snapped 
her  heartstrings,  it  had  drawn  them  tight  and  cutting 
about  her  now  desolate  life. 
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For  weeks  past  she  had  wept  with  every  passing  mood. 
She  felt  that  it  would  be  j'ears  beiore  she  would  weep 
again.  Her  mind  during  the  months  in  which  she  had 
trusted  and  adored,  had  been  but  the  reflection  of  her 
lover's  absolute  will.  Now,  she  thought  affrightedly,  as 
one  suddenly  bereaved.  She  was  stunned,  but  her  brain 
seemed  branded  at  once,  and  forever,  with  a  fixed  de 
termination.  She  did  not  ask  time  to  consider;  she  did 
not  dream  of  advice.  Her  young  life  had  grown  solitary 
with  the  crushing  consciousness  of  abused  faith.  She 
had  never  heard  of  the  doctrine  of  reincarnation,  yet  her 
soul  seemed  to  rebel  in  a  strange  body.  She  could  not 
believe  that  she  was  the  same  Marcy.  Her  frame  felt 
limp  and  unnatural.  Never  again  would  she  care  for  her 
own  image.  Because  her  lover  had  said  she  was  fair,  she 
had  rejoiced  in  her  young  reflection.  Dave  had  forgot 
ten  her  beauty,  and  now  its  only  use  was  to  deceive  the 
prying  village.  None  must  suspect  the  truth. 

Judith  had  triumphed,  and  gold  had  conquered,  when 
youthful  charms  had  failed.  Marcy  knew  that  she  was 
without  hope — penniless,  deceived,  desolate.  As  she 
arose  from  the  ground  she  felt  that  her  precious  romance 
was  ended. 

Freeland's  arm  was  about  her,  and,  in  vain,  he  pleaded 
to  carry  her  home. 

"No,  dear  friend,"  she  said.  "I  am  quite  able  to 
walk." 

The  words  almost  choked  her;  but  when  she  had  once 
spoken  and  moved  her  feet,  she  felt  that  she  would  go 
about  the  world  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  In  less 
than  an  hour  Marcy  was  changed  from  a  trusting  child 
into  a  miserable  woman.  No  one  could  help  her,  not  even 
the  God  who  created  hei\ 

As  the  girl  walked  forward,  Freeland  kept  his  arm 
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about  her  waist.  She  did  not  resist  him,  and  all  through 
his  life  he  remembered  the  journey  from  the  maple  grove 
to  Hulda's  cottage. 

"I  was  sorely  abrupt  when  I  met  you  first,"  he  said 
humbly.  "It  should  have  come  to  me  sooner  how  much 
store  you  set  by  your  grandfather.  Yet,  when  I  saw  you 
so  cast  down  by  the  tree,  I  surmised  that  some  one  had 
made  haste  to  tell  you  all.  When  you  fell  at  my  feet  and 
I  thought  I  had  killed  you,  none  but  God  saw  my 
misery." 

He  looked  with  patient  longing  into  Marcy's  white 
face. 

"Don't,"  she  pleaded  sadly.  "Don't  tell  me  things 
which  I  am  not  able  to  bear." 

Freeland  only  half-understood,  but  said  no  more. 
Soon  they  were  parting  by  the  garden  gate,  where  Marcy 
listened  in  silence  while  he  told  of  the  day  and  hour  ap 
pointed  for  her  grandfather's  burial. 

"I  will  come,"  she  said  quietly,  and  the  man  believed 
that  she  was  growing  accustomed  to  her  first  grief. 

He  was  disappointed  when  she  did  not  ask  him  to  enter 
the  house.  He  could  not  intrude  unbidden. 

"Will  you  not  let  me  lead  you  to  the  door?  Your  step 
is  far  from  sure, "  he  entreated  when  the  girl  drew  her 
hand  from  his  arm. 

"I  can  go  alone,  thank  you,"  she  said  coldly.  With  a 
kinder  impulse,  she  bowed  her  head  for  an  instant  upon 
his  shoulder. 

The  man  dared  not  move,  or  respond  even  by  the  touch 
of  a  trembling  hand.  Entranced,  he  waited  until  the  girl 
lifted  her  dry,  sorrowful  eyes  to  his  own.  Then  he  knew 
that  she  bore  him  no  hidden  love. 

"I  must  go  alone,"  she  said,  and  left  him  standing 
breathless  at  her  loss. 
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Once  she  staggered  and  Freeland  sprang  to  catch  her, 
but  she  waved  him  back  and  walked  straight  on  until  she 
entered  the  house.  When  the  door  closed  the  man  took 
the  old  blue  coat  from  off  his  back.  Unseen,  he  kissed  the 
spot  where  Marcy's  head  had  rested.  Then  with  the 
shabby,  priceless  thing  upon  his  arm,  he  went  his  way. 
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CHAPTER   XVH. 

ALL  Richfield  had  assembled  at  the  Tavern  for  Squire 
Ogilvie's  funeral.  In  the  center  of  the  great  parlor  stood 
the  walnut  coffin.  About  it  the  \vomen  tiptoed  with 
curious,  unceasing  interest.  The  men  had  not  yet  en 
tered  the  house  in  a  body,  preferring  to  stand  upon  the 
pavement  in  congenial  groups.  Even  the  dull  sky  seemed 
toned  for  the  occasion.  In  Judith's  darkened  chamber 
the  stir  preceding  the  customary  processional  of  mourners 
was  at  its  height.  Mrs.  Beabout  and  Mrs.  Sutton  were, 
for  the  moment,  joint  high  priestesses  of  the  dolorous  oc 
casion. 

"Sit  down  and  let  Jane  put  on  your  bonnet,"  Polly 
commanded  her  cousin  briskly.  "Elder  McPherson 'lows 
it's  most  time  to  form  in  line.  The  whole  village  has 
come,  and  the  choir  has  took  their  seats,"  she  added 
excitedly. 

In  compliance  with  Mrs.  Sutton 's  orders,  Mrs.  Beabout 
lifted  a  stable  arrangement  from  the  bed  which,  although 
somewhat  smaller  than  a  plumed  hearse,  was  sufficiently 
terrible  to  discount  the  absence  of  that  modern  honor. 
As  the  village  artist  placed  her  doleful  triumph  upon  the 
head  of  her  formidable  customer,  a  composite  sigh  of  ad 
miration  escaped  from  all  about. 

The  room  was  now  well  filled  with  relatives  who  had 
arrived  from  many  localities  to  take  part  in  the  squire's 
funeral.  One  and  all  pronounced  the  chief  mourner's 
bonnet  a  masterpiece  of  melancholy  art. 
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"There's  never  been  another  such  outfit  wore  to  a 
burying  in  all  the  history  of  the  town,"  Polly  whispered 
enthusiastically  among  the  women.  "When  Margrave's 
finished  fittin'  his  gloves,  there  won't  be  a  smarter  couple 
of  mourners  in  the  country  than  him  and  Judith.  'Tis 
fortunate  that  the  entire  company  is  so  well  dressed  and 
paired  together  as  husband  and  wife,  too.  The  squire 
would  sure  be  pleased  to  see  his  people  turning  out  so 
•well,"  she  added  reflectively. 

No  one  but  Dave  had  thought  of  absent  Marcy.  He 
alone  remembered  her,  while  he  struggled  with  his 
gloves,  and  then  submitted  sulkily  to  Polly's  officious 
assistance.  In  cowardice  he  trembled  lest  the  girl 
should  come  to  the  funeral.  In  his  heart  he  pined  for  a 
sight  of  her  face.  Would  she  look  changed?  Would  she 
dare  trust  her  eyes  to  meet  his  own?  Yet,  most  uncer 
tain  of  all  flocking  questions,  would  she  forgive  what  he 
had  done?  Would  his  power  cease  with  his  mad  treach 
ery,  or  would  Marcy  cling  to  a  broken  faith,  like  other 
maidens  he  had  known?  He  realized  that  his  desperate 
game  was  drawing  to  a  close.  Until  he  was  beaten  he 
must  bluff.  When  he  took  his  wife  upon  his  arm  and 
walked  at  the  head  of  the  family  procession  to  the  parlor, 
he  went  with  unfaltering  step.  He  did  not  really  think 
that  Marcy  would  scorn  his  once  resistless  will,  yet  he 
was  strangely  anxious. 

Hargrave  delighted  to  act  a  part.  He  was  seldom 
natural,  even  with  himself.  To-day  he  was  keenly  ex 
cited,  and  ready  for  any  sudden  maneuver.  His  coun 
tenance  must  respond  to  an  instant  opportunity,  and,  if 
Marcy  came  to  the  funeral,  she  should  read  contrition  in 
his  face.  He  had  always  relied  upon  the  inspiration  of 
tragic  necessity.  He  waited  breathlessly,  with  downcast 
eyes,  until  he  was  seated  in  the  front  row  of  chairs  re- 
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served  for  the  mourners.  Then  his  vision  stole  to  the 
remotest  corners  of  the  darkened  parlor.  Upon  the  out 
skirts  of  a  belated  throng  Marcy  stood  half-hidden  by 
eagei  spectators.  Her  white  face,  tearless  and  deter 
mined,  looked  for  one  instant  in  his  own  direction.  Then 
the  girl  turned  sidewise.  Strain  as  he  might,  Dave  could 
not  see  the  stifled  misery  hidden  within  the  little  quilted 
hood.  To  the  impatient  man  the  burial  sermon  was  in 
terminable.  He  cared  not  for  the  eloquence  of  good 
Samuel  Powers.  The  sobs  of  hysterical  women  and  the 
amens  of  Methodist  neighbors,  failed  to  warm  his  rebel 
lious  heart.  The  kind  acts  of  the  old  squire  were  hardly 
remembered.  Hargrave  had  no  tenderness  for  his  be 
reaved  bride.  He  felt  like  a  frozen  cataract.  He  longed 
to  swear — to  blaspheme  and  gain  a  scandalous  freedom. 

When  the  lengthy  services  were  at  last  over,  and  the 
elders  had  gathered  about  the  bier  previous  to  closing 
the  coffin,  he  stood  upon  his  feet  with  unresistible  im 
pulse.  Before  the  dead  squire  the  villagers  were  passing 
in  solid  line.  Among  the  curious,  sobered  throng  he  saw 
the  slender  form  of  Marcy,  the  forgotten  grandchild. 
When  she  bent  above  the  coffin,  the  procession  halted  in 
dumb  pity  for  the  slighted  girl. 

Dave  waited  with  the  rest  to  see  what  she  would  do. 
For  a  moment  the  young  creature  seemed  to  implore  the 
dead,  then,  with  reckless  impulse,  she  cast  aside  her  hood 
and  sank  her  head  within  the  casket.  Unconscious  of 
everything  but  her  own  misery,  she  pressed  the  lips  she 
loved.  As  the  old  man  had  hoped,  she  rained  tears  upon 
his  icy  cheeka.  The  silent,  broken  attitude  touched  her 
pastor.  His  heart  suffered  with  the  neglected  child. 
When  moments  passed  and  no  sob  broke  the  strain,  he 
raised  the  dark  head  from  the  chilly  resting  place  and 
bade  half-unconscious  Marcy  follow  him  from  the  room. 
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Unmindful  of  bis  marked  absence,  he  led  Ler  from  the 
house  into  the  open  air.  The  courtes}*,  so  simple  and  yet 
so  perfect,  restored  the  girl  at  once.  In  the  depths  of 
her  distress  she  realized  the  mark  of  honor  she  had  re 
ceived,  and  urged  her  friend  to  return  to  his  imperative 
duties. 

"Thank  you,  sir;  I  am  myself  again,"  she  said  simply. 

With  her  brave  assurance  tugging  at  his  fatherly 
heart,  the  parson  hurried  away.  Marcy  sank  wearily 
upon  a  doorsill  and  listened  to  the  smothered  noises 
within  the  house.  Through  her  overwrought  fancy  she 
saw  her  grandfather  departing  forever  from  his  earthly 
home.  She  heard  the  coffin  lid  screwed  down  and  the 
regular  shuffle  of  feet  told  her  that  the  bier  was  being 
borne  from  the  Tavern  by  the  elders  of  the  church.  Now 
the  mourners  were  following  through  the  front  door, 
Judith  and  Hargrave  at  the  head.  Polly  and  Sutton 
would  come  next,  and  afterward  the  other  relatives, 
walking  in  appropriate  order.  Marcy  alone  had  been 
forgotten.  No  one  had  asked  her  to  join  the  procession. 
There  was  no  friend  to  walk  by  her  side.  Dulled  to  the 
slight  by  the  smarting  of  a  deeper  sorrow,  she  still  longed 
to  follow  with  the  mourning  throng.  At  her  gown  tugged 
the  squire's  little  dog;  with  thankful  humility  she  took 
him  in  her  arms. 

"Poor  Fancy!"  she  said,  as  she  stroked  the  whining 
creature's  head.  "Poor  little  dog!  You  and  Marcy  are 
both  forgotten.  No  one  cares  for  us,  now  that  grand- 
pappy 's  gone." 

She  set  the  dog  upon  the  ground  and  charged  him  to 
be  her  companion  for  the  solemn  march.  Fancy  wagged 
his  tail  in  wild  gratitude  and  ran  in  circles  about  her  feet. 

"No!  No,"  she  reproved.  "You  must  walk  beside 
me  like  a  proper  dog,  for  you  were  tied  up,  and  not  ex- 
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pected  to  go  to  the  churchyard.  None  had  thoughts  for 
you  or  me.  For  all  that,  we  will  both  follow  to  the  grave 
the  one  we  love." 

Fancy's  brute  intelligence  was  fine,  and  the  little  mon 
grel  seemed  to  understand  Marcy  's  words. 

As  the  long  procession  wound  slowly  through  the  vil 
lage  street,  he  paced  soberly  by  her  side.  At  the  squire's 
open  bed  he  behaved  as  a  dog  long  trained  to  an  attend 
ance  upon  funerals.  Once  or  twice  he  whined;  but  when 
Marcy  took  him  in  her  arms,  he  nestled  close  beneath 
her  cloak.  Only  those  who  were  near  heard  his  pathetic 
cry  for  his  old  master. 

When  the  dull  clods  fell  upon  the  boards  above  the 
coffin,  forsaken  Marcy  went  unnoticed  from  the  church 
yard. 

The  afternoon  was  well  advanced,  and  at  last  the  gray 
sky  was  beginning  to  drop  snowflakes.  Marcy 's  black 
cloak  and  quilted  hood  were  soon  flecked  wth  flying 
crystals.  Fancy  barked  with  delight  at  the  white 
shower,  and  the  year  before  the  girl  would  have  joined 
her  joy  with  that  of  her  little  playmate.  From  early 
childhood  she  had  rejoiced  iu  the  first  snowfall  of  the 
season.  To-day  the  feathery  downpour  seemed  to  fore 
tell  a  black  winter  of  despair.  She  dreaded  to  think  of 
the  icebound  creek,  and  the  lonely,  almost  impassable 
country  road,  which  must  soon  cut  her  off  from  Richfield. 
She  had  now  no  plans  for  the  future;  no  expectations  for 
the  ladies'  seminary.  No  hopes  beyond  the  dull  life  with 
old  Hulda.  Before  spring  she  would  pine,  with  all  the 
misery  of  an  exile,  for  news  from  the  only  home  she  had 
ever  known.  When  the  winter  had  really  set  in,  she 
would  hear  no  more  the  events  of  the  village.  Would 
not  even  know  if  Judith  and  her  husband  ruled  happily 
together  in  the  Tavern.  By  Christmas  all  would  become 
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accustomed  to  her  absence.  The  passing  sensation  in 
which  she  had  taken  a  neglected  part  would  be  over,  and 
everything  would  move  on  as  of  yore.  Still,  these 
thoughts  brought  no  tears  to  Marcy's  eyes.  Her  heart 
seemed  hopelessly  dry.  The  girl's  love  had  been  so 
great  and  ignorant  that  as  yet  she  could  not  even  hate. 
Her  passions  were  passive  through  suffering.  Her  one 
settled  plan  was  to  hide  the  secret  of  her  unrequited 
faith.  None  should  know  that  she  bad  been  duped  and 
deserted.  Judith  should  never  triumph  over  her  down 
fall. 

Drooping  and  weary  Marcy  reached  the  fireless  cottage, 
now  her  only  home.  Old  Hulda  was  sleeping,  and  with 
out  waiting  to  rekindle  the  blackened  log  upon  the 
hearth,  the  girl  went  supperlesa  to  bed.  The  little  dog 
Fancy  nestled  at  her  feet,  and  the  night  wore  wearily 
away. 
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BOOK  IV. 


CHAPTEB  XVIII. 

THE  long  hard  winter  was  over  at  last.  Pollard's  pre 
diction  had  been  fulfilled.  In  the  recollection  of  the  earli 
est  Ohio  settler,  the  season  had  been  unequaled  in  unre 
lenting  cold  and  impassable  snowdrifts.  Although  it 
was  not  a  primitive  custom  to  criticise  weather  sent  by 
the  Creator,  many  had  complained  of  the  late  spring. 
Impatient  farmers  growled  by  kitchen  fires,  or  handled 
rusty  implements  in  cold  outhouses  for  lack  of  other  em 
ployment.  It  was  somewhat  difficult  to  trust  Providence 
with  frost  two  feet  in  the  ground  in  April.  Yet,  in  the 
fullness  of  time  the  sun  smiled  once  more  upon  the  ice 
bound  country.  Buds  and  leaves  burst  again  with  the 
songs  of  birds,  and  soon  roughened  fields  lay  smooth  and 
rich  for  the  seeds  of  a  belated  harvest.  Spring  and 
summer  had  come  as  twin  sisters,  dancing  hand  in  hand 
to  bless  the  willing  land. 

Upon  a  Sabbath  day  of  this  tardy  June,  Marcy  came 
slowly  out  of  the  Clear  Creek  cottage.  For  a  moment  she 
stood  irresolute  upon  a  grass-grown  path,  then  with  visi 
ble  haste  she  passed  through  the  gate  and  walked  swiftly 
down  the  road.  As  she  neared  the  maple  grove  she 
seemed  to  hesitate  again,  yet  did  not  halt.  At  sight  of 
the  familiar  tree,  with  its  broken  and  now  seared  bark,  she 
cast  her  eyes  upon  the  ground.  When  the  road  led  for- 
wrrl  N-tweeen  open  fields,  she  paused  relieved.  In  the 
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full  glare  of  the  sun  she  waited  to  quiet  her  quickened 
breath.  She  had  skirted  the  sugar  grove  in  haste,  and 
her  heart  pumped  loudly.  Standing  thus,  unsheltered 
by  foliage  and  strongly  outlined  against  the  sky  rising 
from  all  sides  above  flat  acres,  Marcy  told  unconsciously 
the  tragic  secret  which  a  long  hard  winter  had  success 
fully  hidden.  The  girl  had  become  a  mother. 

In  her  arms  she  carried  a  boy,  two  months  old.  In 
the  open  sunshine  her  face  showed  deep  sadness.  Her 
beauty  was  xinmarred,  touched  with  contrition.  Aroused 
from  a  dream  to  find  a  sinful  reality, she  had  staggeredforth 
for  the  sake  of  her  innocent  babe.  Marcy  had  not  dared 
to  die.  At  first  she  had  prayed  to  leave  the  world.  Now 
she  prayed  to  live  for  her  child.  In  the  distance  she 
heard  the  village  church  bells.  Their  far-away  call  made 
her  shiver,  and  the  sleeping  infant  awoke  with  a  sharp 
cry.  A  sudden  standstill  was  not  to  the  young  traveler's 
liking.  His  tiny  fist  rose  from  a  cloak  of  familiar  blue 
delaine,  while  a  willful  wail  admonished  his  mother  to 
go  forward.  With  dumb  submission  she  obeyed.  As 
she  walked  she  held  the  babe  close  to  her  breast,  and 
hushed  him  gently  from  side  to  side.  When  the  fully 
awakened  child  cried  louder  with  an  insistent  tune  which 
Marcy  had  learned  to  interpret,  she  went  resignedly  to  a 
stone  by  the  wayside.  Here  she  sat  down,  then  loosened 
the  front  of  her  dress.  Fresh  grass  and  young  sorrel 
grew  about  her  feet.  Across  her  knees  the  baby  sprawled 
in  starving  temper. 

"Hush,  hush,"  she  said,  glancing  in  all  directions. 
But  the  little  fellow  took  no  note  of  the  anxious  saddened 
face  above  him.  He  screamed  savagely  until  his  mother 
tore  the  white  breast  from  confinement  and  pressed  its 
soft  luxuriance  close  to  his  greedy,  yearning  mouth. 
Then  there  was  silence,  except  for  the  sweet  gurgle  of  his 
feeding.  With  forethought  Marcy  drew  the  end  of  her 
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light  white  tucker  above  the  small  face.  While  the  child 
nursed,  she  bent  her  head  upon  her  idle  hand.  A 
stranger  would  have  thought  that  a  happy  mother  prayed 
for  the  welfare  of  her  little  one. 

Marcy  was  a  Madonna  in  outline  and  expression.  Her 
matron's  cap  revealed  no  startling  story,  but  the  submis 
sive  pose  of  the  small  dark  head  told  plainly  that  the  once 
gay  girl  was  now  a  sober  woman.  It  was  Marcy 's  Scotch- 
Irish  inheritance  which  had  saved  her  from  irretrievable 
ruin.  She  was,  after  all,  a  child  of  the  old  Covenant. 
The  simple  faith  of  godly  ancestors  had  lifted  the  peni 
tent  from  the  ground.  Marcy  was  sorry,  truly  sorry  for 
her  sin.  Every  trace  of  coquetry  had  departed  from  her 
figure.  Each  day  she  tried  to  brush  the  unwilling  curls 
from  her  brow.  Where  fickle  lights  had  once  danced  in 
her  eyes,  there  seemed  now  only  shadows.  After  blind 
ing  tears  and  misery  her  blue  iris  shone  sad  and  steady. 
Her  vision  did  not  wander  with  the  old  expectant  yearn, 
ing.  It  rested  upon  the  babe  within  her  arms,  or  else 
upon  the  road  before  her  feet. 

Marcy  was  going  to  Richfield  to  expiate  her  fault  in 
the  old  meeting  house.  Before  the  minister,  the  elders 
and  the  assembled  congregation,  she  must  acknowledge 
her  crime,  must  walk  the  terrible  broad  aisle  alone,  with 
her  worse  than  fatherless  babe.  In  front  of  the  white 
pulpit  she  must  confess  her  sin  before  God  and  a  stern 
tribunal.  For  the  love  she  bore  her  helpless  boy,  she 
dared  to  do  this  thing.  Sustained  by  the  promises  of  the 
simple  religion  which  her  dear  grandfather  had  once 
taught  her  from  his  knee,  she  bravely  chose  to  tread  the 
fiery  path  of  curious,  cruel  eyes.  While  the  young 
woman  nursed  her  child  upon  the  wayside  bowlder,  she 
trembled  at  the  thought  of  the  approaching  ordeal. 
Sometimes  she  almost  wavered  in  her  unfulfilled  purpose. 
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Then  \vould  the  babe  stir,  and  she  grew  at  once  resigned 
to  her  necessary  ignominy. 

In  the  June  sun  the  extremities  of  her  body  felt  like 
ice,  yet  often  her  face  scorched  with  a  burning  blush. 
Fearful  lest  her  bodily  strength  might  fail,  she  felt  in  her 
pocket  for  a  piece  of  bread.  The  poor  girl  had  already 
learned  that  humiliation  is  best  endured  upon  a  full 
stomach.  She  dared  not  fast;  the  life  of  her  babe  de 
pended  upon  her  own  health.  To-day  she  ate  stoically, 
almost  greedily.  Meanwhile  the  child  at  her  breast 
nursed  and  dozed  in  angelic  content.  Occasionally  the 
mother  lifted  the  tucker  and  gazed  sadly  and  lovingly 
upon  the  small,  pink  face. 

While  she  looked  a  year  of  tragic  vicissitudes  thronged 
her  heart.  She  remembered  everything  without  a  tear. 
Dull  resignation  was  teaching  her  control.  She  no  longer 
fought  against  a  settled  fate.  Had  Marcy  been  born  base 
or  incapable  of  maternal  feeling,  her  thoughts  would  have 
continued  to  center  about  a  faithless  lover.  She  would 
have  dreamed  of  his  impossible  return,  and  her  disgrace 
would  have  thus  lost  force.  Viewed  through  romantic 
eyes,  the  sin  which  had  been  committed  would  have  ap 
peared  less  dark.  But  Marcy  possessed  the  spirit  of  a 
true  penitent.  With  returning  health  she  ceased  to  palli 
ate  her  conduct.  She  had  been  brought  up  in  a  severe 
Christian  faith.  Once  she  had  lied  to  her  soul;  but  now 
she  plead  no  cowardly  excuses  for  her  shame.  Her  con 
science  had  warned  her,  and  she  had  refused  to  listen.  She 
had  forgotten  God  and  defied  his  commandment.  With 
sadly  acquired  wisdom  she  asked  for  no  human  mercy 
beyond  the  privilege  of  rearing  her  dearly  bought  child. 
The  babe  of  a  broken  law  must  from  henceforth  be  both 
her  hope  and  her  scourge.  Still,  when  Seely  Biggs  had 
stood  by  her  bedside  at  the  poorhouse,  she  had  listened 
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to  his  cant  with  dumb  rebellion.  When  he  told  her  with 
inhuman  speech  that  an  adopted  mother  should  be  found 
for  her  child  if  she  delayed  to  reveal  its  father's  name, 
her  white  face  faded  paler.  She  would  not  speak.  To 
this  man  she  could  never  confess-  When  Seely  shouted 
that  she  must  lose  her  babe  if  she  refused  to  own  her 
shame  before  the  elders  of  the  church,  and  bade  her  walk 
the  awful  aisle  of  the  meeting  house,  she  closed  her  eyes 
in  defiance. 

Later  Samuel  Powers  came,  and  then  she  wept  heavy 
tears.  "Yet  not  until  Elizabeth  Tatem  had  sought  her  out, 
and  promised  to  remain  her  friend,  did  Marcy  break  down 
in  her  determination  to  withstand  her  hard  sentence. 
With  her  hand  closed  within  the  cool  palm  of  the  Quaker 
ess  she  told  a  truthful  story,  nor  shrank  longer  from  the 
penalty  of  her  disgrace.  Once  she  had  spoken  tears 
rushed  naturally  from  her  long  dry  eyes.  Mute  and 
broken  upon  a  poorhouse  pillow,  she  knew  for  the  first 
time  in  many  months  that  she  had  the  right  to  live -and 
rear  her  child.  Elizabeth,  a  woman,  bent  tenderly  above 
her.  In  the  calm  face  desolate  Marcy  read  the  assurance 
of  help  and  protection.  The  unhappy  young  creature  had 
committed  her  fault  at  a  time  when  crimes  were  heinous. 
Literal  interpretations  of  the  holy  Book  then  threatened 
the  erring  with  awful  judgments.  Eternal  fires  scorched 
the  guilty  conscience  and  blazed  for  the  dying  repro 
bate.  In  the  stern  religion  of  the  day  there  were  no 
palliations  for  marked  inheritances.  Heredity  had  not 
been  discussed  in  learned  pamphlets.  Environment  was 
regarded  as  unimportant,  if  duly  regulated  by  established 
theology  and  the  phenomenal  flames  of  hell. 

Barring  curiosity — which  eagerly  sought  for  the  father 
of  Marcy 's  child — Richtiold,  as  a  community,  was  not 
touched  with  emotional  interest  for  the  unhappy  girl. 
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The  town  felt  it  a  personal  outrage  that  a  scandal  of  so 
exciting  a  nature  should  have  reached  its  climax  without 
even  a  premonitory  symptom.  The  village  failed  to  re 
member  its  unhuman  neglect  of  the  ignorant,  orphaned 
girl.  It  resented  piously  its  overwhelming  surprise. 
The  hard  protracted  winter  had  kindly  covered  the  young 
sinner's  growing  shame.  For  weeks,  when  snowdrifts 
piled  high  upon  the  roads,  and  close  to  the  heavily  frosted 
windows  of  houses,  no  one  came  to  Clear  Creek.  Marcy's 
only  solace  through  months  of  misery  was  the  perfect 
seclusion  offered  by  nature.  Alone  with  old  Hulda,  who, 
during  the  early  winter  became  entirely  bedridden,  she 
dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  the  advent  of  open  spring. 
That  she  was  forgotten  was  secondary  to  the  agony  of  her 
approaching  fate.  Once  a  week  Pollard  left  necessary  pro 
visions  at  the  crossroads,  and  often  beating  back  a  storm, 
the  girl  went  wearily  to  fetch  them.  To  an  occasional 
message  from  the  Tavern  she  sent  always  the  same 
answer,  that  the  old  aunt  and  herself  were  as  well  as 
usual,  and  needed  no  company. 

Forgotten  by  the  world  she  awaited  her  doom,  some 
times  in  childish  frenzy,  sometimes  in  quiet  despair. 
To-day,  with  her  sleeping  child  within  her  arms,  the 
young  mother  recalled  all,  and  more  than  her  historian 
has  the  power  to  condense.  The  desolate  mouths  of  tra 
vail,  and  the  last  awful  night  in  which  she  found  old 
Hulda  dead  in  the  bed  would  never  pass  from  her 
memory-  She  could  not  forget  how  she  had  rushed  into 
the  storm  to  escape  the  presence  of  death.  Through  sleet 
and  stinging  rain  she  fled  on  and  on  to  the  sleeping  far 
away  village.  Twice  she  slipped  upon  the  road.  Stunned 
and  almost  crazed  with  fear,  she  trembled  before  the 
wind.  Even  yet  she  passed  through  this  storm  in 
dreams.  Weary  and  footsore  she  prowled  for  hours 
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through  the  pelting  blast.  The  misery  of  utter  desola 
tion  stung  her  with  the  persistency  of  mad  hornets. 
She  felt  forsaken  by  God  and  man.  Old  Hulda  was  gone, 
and  even  the  little  dog,  Fancy,  had  deserted  her  for  his 
eaily  home.  If  only  she  might  fall  dead  in  the  road, 
then  her  troubles  would  end.  The  thought  frightened 
her,  and  the  tempest,  as  if  to  rebuke  her,  blew  her  rudely 
forward.  On,  on  she  sped. 

At  last  she  saw  the  candle  lights  of  Richfield.  Later 
she  stood  in  the  village  street,  midway  between  the 
Tavern  and  the  house  of  Elizabeth  Tatem.  Here  her 
sorrow-crazed  mind  wavered.  Once  she  started  for  the 
mansion  of  the  Quakeress,  but  shame  stayed  the  impulse. 
Outside  of  her  old  home  she  halted.  By  the  great  front 
door  she  waited  like  one  forbidden ;  then  felt  her  way  to 
the  rear  of  the  house.  Crawling  upon  the  icy  porch,  she 
crouched  beneath  the  kitchen  window.  The  light  within 
the  room  streamed  dimly  through  the  casement.  In  a 
moment  she  was  upon  her  feet.  Long  and  beseechingly 
she  gazed,  looking  her  fill  with  the  mad  hunger  of  an 
exile.  No  changes  had  taken  place  during  her  months 
of  absence.  She  could  almost  believe  that  she  was  a 
little  girl,  snuggled  safely  within  her  grandfather's  arms. 
Aunt  Judith  was  sewing  as  usual,  and  a  pan  of  apples  sat 
upon  the  deal  table.  Marcy  longed  for  one  of  the  rosy- 
cheeked  friends  of  her  childhood.  Perhaps  she  had 
dreamed  a  terrible  dream  and  was  just  awakening.  Per 
haps  she  had  never  left  her  home  at  all.  In  sweet  delir 
ium  she  thought  she  saw  her  little  rocking  chair  standing 
in  its  old  corner.  Upon  the  pegs  driven  into  the  wall  for 
the  convenience  of  Avinter  clothing,  she  fancied  the  gay 
scarlet  of  her  cloak  and  hood. 

All  at  once  her  dear  grandfather  was  by  her  side.  She 
seemed  to  feel  a  wave  of  warmth  from  his  tender  arms. 
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Then,  in  an  instant,  she  was  chilled  to  her  heart,  for 
Hargrave  stood  by  the  side  of  Judith.  For  the  first  time 
in  months  she  beheld  the  man  she  had  once  loved.  His 
changed  countenance  and  careless  apparel  betokened  set 
tled  insolence.  No  longer  a  suppliant  for  the  Tavern's 
bounty,  he  took  no  pains  to  conceal  the  sneer  upon  his 
handsome  lips.  When  he  spoke  his  voice  was  loud,  but 
the  wind  smothered  his  words.  Marcy  could  not  hear 
his  unprovoked  insults.  She  saw  only  the  erect  form  of 
a  stony  woman,  dumb  before  a  husband's  brutal  tirade. 
Realizing  the  situation  with  all  its  terrible  meaning, 
Marcy  hid  her  face  and  wept  for  Judith. 

When  she  gazed  into  the  kitchen  again  the  man  was 
gone.  The  wife  still  sat  by  the  table,  and  the  light  of 
the  candle  illuminated  her  hard  set  face.  The  large, 
skillful  hands  stitched  resolutely.  The  outcast  knew 
that  her  aunt  was  fashioning  an  elaborately  frilled  shirt 
front  for  the  foolish  adornment  of  her  ungrateful  spouse. 
The  girl  looked  no  more  and  wandered  again  out  into  the 
storm.  For  a  few  moments  she  had  panted  to  enter  the 
Tavern.  Not  caring  what  befell  her,  she  longed  to  de 
nounce  Hargrave  before  his  legal  wife;  to  tell  both  that 
old  Hulda  was  dead  at  Clear  Creek;  to  cry  out  her  misery 
in  their  faces.  But  the  spasm  of  hate  and  frenzy  passed 
when  she  saw  that  Judith's  lot  was  scarcely  less  hard 
than  her  own. 

Dashing  through  the  storm  she  prayed  one  moment  to 
fall  dead ;  the  next  to  live.  On,  on  she  wandered,  up 
the  village  street  and  back  again.  In  the  early  morning 
she  was  found  unconscious  upon  the  country  road  before 
the  poorhouse.  At  sundown  her  child  was  born. 
Neither  grief,  exposure  nor  suffering  had  been  permitted 
to  free  unhappy  Marcy  from  the  world  she  so  dreaded  to 
face. 
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To-day,  as  her  ever  present  disgrace  clung  about  her 
thoughts,  she  bent  down  sorrowfullj'  and  kissed  her  sleep 
ing  babe.  The  little  one  had  ceased  to  nurse.  His 
rnouth  had  closed  in  sweet  contentment.  A  tiny  hand 
lay  upon  the  mother's  emptied  breast.  She  moved  it 
gently  and  placed  the  child  across  her  knees,  while  she 
pinned  her  tucker.  Then  she  adjusted  the  babe's  petti 
coats,  retied  the  cap  beneath  his  chin  and  smoothed  the 
blue  cloak  made  from  the  delaine  frock,  once  fashioned  for 
the  ladies'  seminary.  When  all  was  finished  she  arose 
from  the  wayside  stone.  Crumbs  from  the  bread  which 
she  had  eaten  fell  to  the  ground.  The  brown  chippies 
would  have  a  Sabbath  breakfast.  In  the  meantime  the 
young  woman  was  prepared  for  a  steady  walk.  She  must 
tarry  no  longer.  She  heard  the  last  call  of  the  church 
bells,  and  knew  that  both  old  and  young  were  now  Hock 
ing  through  the  village  street.  She  had  determined  not 
to  enter  the  meeting  house  until  the  congregation  were 
assembled.  Yet,  she  must  not  appear  too  late.  The 
nursing  of  the  child  had  shortened  the  time  allotted  for 
the  journey.  She  must  hasten  upon  her  course.  With 
direct  ej'es  and  settled  purpose  she  went  forward.  As 
she  walked  the  tragedy  of  her  bearing  was  unobserved 
by  the  ubiquitous  reporter.  Her  disgrace,  her  suffering, 
and  her  repentance  had  not  been  wired  from  pole  to  pole. 
She  had  read  no  highly  colored  account  of  her  unfortu 
nate  romance  and  marvelous  beauty.  Humbled  through 
tribulation  and  terrified  by  the  teachings  and  penalties 
of  a  plain,  effectual  religion,  she  did  not  regard  herself 
in  the  light  of  a  passing  sensation.  A  shockingly  bad 
picture  of  her  young  face  had  not  frightened  her  from 
between  scandalous  newspaper  coluinns.  No  one  in  the 
great  world  outside  of  rural  Richfield  had  heard  of  her 
ignominy. 
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She  could  have  walked  the  streets  of  New  York  or  Lon 
don  with  safely  hidden  pangs;  to  pass  in  disgrace  before 
the  godly  friends  of  her  dead  grandfather  would  tear  her 
heart.  To  feel  all  the  eyes  in  the  village  fastened  upon 
the  babe  within  her  arms  would  be  horrible.  To  hush  its 
innocent  wail  before  an  intolerant  Christian,  who  had 
never  committed  an  acknowledged  crime,  was  far  more 
dreadful  than  to  hide  away  in  a  dim,  unvisited  prison. 
The  sinner  had  sometimes  wished  for  the  blue  laws  of  an 
earlier  period.  Confinement  she  could  have  borne.  To 
go  abroad  among  old  and  cherished  companions  with  an 
unfathered  child  always  in  her  arms,  or  by  her  side, 
might  some  day  change  her  from  a  woman  into  a  stone. 
Marcy  had  faced  her  fate  with  determination.  For  her 
self  she  asked  nothing;  for  her  boy  she  hoped.  None 
but  Elizabeth  Tatem  had  heard  the  name  which  the 
mother  had  the  right  to  offer  her  babe  at  his  christening. 
All  in  vain  the  minister  and  his  elders  had  exhorted  her 
to  speak. 

'"Twould  do  no  good,"  she  said  stubbornly.  The 
more  her  tribunal  threatened,  the  more  resolved  she 
grew  to  guard  her  secret. 

"Ask  me  not,"  she  said  simply.  "I  will  not  tell  the 
father  of  my  child.  If  the  minister  and  his  gentlemen 
are  kind  enough  to  believe  that  I  was  wronged  partly  in 
ignorance  and  because  I  pined  for  affection,  I  shall  deem 
their  mercj"  a  lasting  comfort.  That  I  acknowledge  my 
sin  and  do  bitterly  repent  of  it,  I  am  free  to  own.  To 
darken  another  woman's  life,  which,  mayhap  will  yet  be 
fortunate,  is  not  the  right  of  a  ruined  girl." 

She  spoke  calmly,  and  the  men,  with  the  exception  of 
Seely  Riggs,  were  moved  by  her  Christian  logic. 

Then,  a  sudden  recollection  stirred  the  poor  clergy 
man.  In  an  instant  he  was  fixed  in  his  slow  conclusions. 
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All  at  once  he  knew  the  name  which  belonged  to  Marcy's 
boy. 

Too  late  Mr.  Powers  remembered  all  that  he  had 
strangely  forgotten.  Now,  after  endless  and  artless  sup 
positions  relating  to  the  unexpected,  unsuitable  marriage 
of  Hargrave  and  Judith,  he  faced  a  wretched  certainty. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

JOHN  DONALDSON  had  been  the  volunteer  sexton  of  the 
Presbyterian  meeting  house  for  several  months.  When 
Marcy  approached  the  churchyard  he  had  just  sounded 
the  last  call  for  morning  service.  As  the  heavy  rope 
swung  from  his  great  hands  to  the  floor,  the  voice  of  the 
resonant  metal  died  upon  the  Sabbath  air  like  a  solemn 
entreaty.  With  the  last  stroke  of  the  bell,  the  top  rail  of 
the  churchyard  fence  trembled,  while  a  row  of  country 
gallants  adjusted  stocks  and  dickeys.  Then  the  adoles 
cent  company  appeared  to  strike  the  air  in  unison. 
Marcy  witnesse.d  the  flight  with  relief  from  afar.  In  the 
distance  animated  coat-tails  suggested  the  lamentable 
attempts  of  clipped  birdlings.  In  fair  weather  it  was 
customary  for  men  to  congregate  between  bells  about  the 
church  door  and  through  its  grounds.  When  a  farmer 
had  bounced  his  blooming  family  from  a  closely  seated 
road  wagon,  and  arranged  for  the  comfort  of  the  sedate 
plow  horses,  he  delighted  to  wander  for  a  few  moments 
among  his  friends.  Upon  the  threshold  of  the  sanctuary 
commercial  estimates  of  ungrown  crops,  and  tidbits  of 
village  gossip  were  quietly  exchanged.  If  a  vainglorious 
maiden,  gayly  adorned  for  the  Sabbath,  walked  through  a 
blaze  of  masculine  eyes,  it  was  not  regarded  a  reprehensi 
ble  sin  when  a  country  beau  took  full  inventory  of  her 
charms. 

In  Richfield  the  seventh   day  of  the  week  was  attended 
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•with  general  good  will  ami  sociability.  Even  the  domes 
tic  brutes  appeared  to  enjoy  its  harmless  excitement. 
Cows  were  inclined  to  give  down  their  milk  more  freely 
upon  Sunday  morning  than  upon  Monday.  A  maiden, 
in  haste  to  beautify  herself  for  meeting,  managed  the 
udders  with  conquering  skill.  Beneath  the  shade  of  the 
churchyard  trees  a  pet  mare  and  a  sedate  farm  horse 
loved  to  exchange  compliments.  Young  colts  frisked  by 
the  side  of  proud  mothers.  A  freshly  broken  roan  whin- 
neyed  his  appreciation  of  June  grass. 

For  the  brute  the  semi-ancient  Sabbath  was  a  day  of 
rare  enjoyment.  Once  inside  the  house  of  worship,  even 
the  hum  of  a  vagrant  bumble-bee  grew  orthodox.  When 
he  buzzed  from  the  sounding  board  to  the  white  pulpit, 
he  seemed  to  thunder  the  Ten  Commandments.  When 
he  floated  savagely  among  the  congregation,  he  threatened 
lively  small  boys  with  direct  punishment. 

The  pews  which  opened  upon  the  central  aisle  of  the 
meeting  house  had  been  occupied  by  the  same  families 
ever  since  the  day  of  dedication.  Next  to  the  side  walls 
were  short  slips  reserved  for  men  unattended  by  females. 
In  the  amen  corners  sat  the  minister's  family  and  aged 
folk  afflicted  with  difficult  hearing.  From  a  rear  gallery 
the  choir  discoursed  appropriate  music  for  its  time  and 
denomination.  As  years  and  youth  grew  apace,  House's 
version  of  David's  Psalms  had  been  gradually  and  judi 
ciously  displaced  by  hymns  with  a  long  meter.  Finally 
from  the  lofty  height  floated  lighter  tunes,  arranged  for 
air,  counter  and  deep  bass. 

It  was  during  the  joint  performance  of  the  choir  and 
congregation  that  Marcy  slipped  unobserved  into  the 
church.  Fortune  appeared  to  favor  the  shrinking  peni 
tent.  In  the  last  side  slip  in  the  rear  she  found  a  shel 
tered  corner.  Directly  in  front  were  her  friends,  Freeland 
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Tanner  arid  blind  Billy  Smith.  Freeland's  solid  form 
spread  before  her  like  a  city  of  refuge.  She  soon  realized 
that  the  man  comprehended  her  misery  and  would  shield 
her  from  curious  eyes.  When  the  congregation  sat  down 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  hymn,  Marcy  was  still  lost  behind 
the  broad  shoulders  of  Freeland.  The  unhappy  woman 
felt  with  gratitude  that  her  old  comrade  was  sitting  at 
his  fullest  height.  She  saw,  with  deep  feeling,  that  his 
habitual  stoop  was  almost  conquered  for  her  sake.  A 
strange  clergyman  was  occupying  the  pulpit  with  Mr. 
Powers.  As  he  came  forward  to  read  the  chapters  of 
Scripture  selected  for  the  day,  Marcy  perceived  he  was 
the  Eev.  Eli  Stinger  from  Summerville.  Her  heart  ached 
with  his  first  utterance. 

It  was  plain  that  the  services  of  the  assisting  clergy 
man  had  been  engaged  for  a  definite  purpose.  The  peni 
tent's  flaming  face  sank  above  her  babe's,  while  she  lis 
tened  to  the  New  Testament  account  of  the  woman  taken 
in  adultery.  With  bowed  head,  the  tragedy  grew  within 
her  soul.  Its  reality  kindled  her  imagination,  and  awoke 
afresh  the  recollection  of  her  own  ignorant  betrayal.  She 
saw  the  victim  of  long  ago  pursued  by  the  mob  and  then 
driven  in  despair  to  the  Saviour's  feet.  About  her  own 
heads  he  seemed  to  hear  the  whirr  of  stones  and  missiles. 
Forgetful  of  her  poor  advantage,  she  pressed  the  child 
within  her  arms  until  it  vrailed.  Then  while  she  soothed 
it  back  to  sleep,  she  felt  some  one  close  beside  her.  If 
only  it  were  Christ  with  outstretched  arms,  how  gladly 
would  she  raise  her  eyes  for  mercy.  Yet  mercy  for  Marcy 
had  not  yet  come.  If  the  gentle  Master  of  Galilee  stood 
near,  he  forebore  to  speak  her  name.  Nor  did  he  protect 
the  startled  sinner  from  a  bold  tormentor,  for  Seely  Riggs 
panted  above  her.  She  was  his  prey  at  last.  That  the 
sinful  woman  could  have  eluded  his  search  thus  long  was 
excuse  enough  for  an  open,  brutal  reproof. 
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"What  dost  tbou  among  the  men?"  he  cried  savagely. 
His  voice  echoed  distinctly  through  the  quiet  house. 
"Come,"  he  added  gruffly,  "come  to  the  middle  of  the 
church  with  the  women  folk." 

Marcy  arose,  pale  and  trembling.  Her  footsteps  tot 
tered,  but  she  followed  her  guide  across  the  meeting 
house.  Before  the  curious  assembly  she  passed  as  a 
shadow  of  her  former  self.  When  she  sank  at  last  from 
public  view,  only  persons  within  range,  and  those  whose 
necks  were  craned  to  abnormal  lengths  beheld  the 
startled  anguish  of  her  face. 

Elder  Riggs,  charmed  with  the  magnetic  tumult  his 
discovery  had  produced,  straightway  stalked  the  middle 
aisle  to  his  accustomed  seat  beneath  the  pulpit.  From 
the  extreme  end  of  his  pew  his  wife,  Hannah,  regarded 
him  nadly.  The  satisfaction  of  his  countenance,  embel 
lished  by  frowns  and  demoniac  smirks,  cautioned  the 
woman  to  deport  herself  with  humility.  Shame  bent  her 
head  and  smothered  fear  heaved  her  chest. 

As  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stinger  proceeded  with  an  ungloved 
application  of  the  appropriate  Bible  narrative,  she 
watched  with  nervous  dread  the  trend  of  her  husband's 
thumbs.  The  simple  woman  was  ignorant  of  the  barba 
rian  judgments  of  the  Romans;  still,  through  sad  experi 
ence,  she  had  learned  to  interpret  the  eloquent  motions 
of  her  lord's  great  hands.  To-day  she  perceived  that  the 
joined  stubby  tips  of  his  thumbs  were  united  in  holy 
communion  with  the  ends  of  his  little  fingers.  Misgiving 
shook  the  wife's  heart.  She  trembled  not  only  for  un 
happy  Marcy,  but  for  the  row  of  meek  damsels  arranged 
according  to  ascending  age  between  her  husband  and 
herself.  Seely  had  gloated  with  the  first  smell  of  his  vic 
tim's  blood.  Later  the  man  would  rise  and  fall  upon  his 
toes,  swaying  as  a  holy  drunkard. 
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Meanwhile  another  hymn  had  been  sung,  followed  by 
an  invocation  of  heavy  weight.  During  an  hour  the  sup 
plying  suppliant  had  exhausted  the  sins  of  the  Kichfield 
category.  When  he  had  touched  cursorily  upon  the  cer 
tainty  of  scorching,  undying  punishment,  he  ended  his 
petition  with  an  animated  curse  upon  all  stiff-necked  sin 
ners,  idolators,  blasphemers  and  adulterers. 

It  was  now  time  for  the  hymn  preceding  the  sermon. 
A  melancholy  tune  affixed  to  gloomy  words  had  been 
selected,  and,  as  its  last  wail  died  in  the  choir  loft  above, 
silence  and  expectancy  pervaded  the  meeting  house. 
"When  the  Rev.  Eli  Stinger  appeared  once  more  in  the 
center  of  the  high  white  pulpit,  Marcy  knew  that  her  hour 
of  trial  had  really  come.  She  was  sure  that  kind  Samuel 
Powers  had  been  unduly  mastered  by  his  session,  other 
wise  he  would  have  preached  himself.  Yet  as  the  mother 
nestled  her  sleeping  child  closer  to  her  breast,  she  was 
almost  glad  that  a  stranger,  and  not  her  dear  old  pastor, 
stood  in  judgment  of  her  sin. 

As  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stinger  proceeded  with  his  discourse 
she  ceased  to  tremble.  His  gory  picture  of  Jezabel,  half 
devoured  by  dogs,  brought  no  shiver  to  her  spine.  She 
cared  less  for  the  wandering  eyes  which  at  first  had 
pierced  her  soul.  In  her  misery  she  seemed  half  dazed 
to  her  torment.  The  child  within  her  arms,  warm  and 
helpless,  slept  on.  With  every  fierce  denunciation  of  her 
crime  and  every  thud  of  the  parson's  terrible  fist  upon 
the  pulpit,  Marcy  touched  the  little  hand  of  her  dearly 
bought  babe.  Only  once  she  ventured  to  gaze  about  the 
church.  Once,  when  no  one  saw,  she  peered  eagerly 
through  a  maze  of  coal-scuttle  bonnets.  In  the  center 
of  the  church  she  saw  Judith,  the  somber  bride  of  half  a 
year.  Polly  Sutton  sat  by  her  side. 

Hargrave,    the   bridegroom,    had   remained   at  home. 
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Marcy  could  not  determine  whether  relief  or  regret  stirred 
\vithin  her.  One  moment  she  was  glad  that  he  had  not 
come;  the  next,  she  longed  to  make  his  guilty,  cowardly 
soul  suffer  with  her  own.  For  an  instant  she  wished  she 
could  shout  his  name  before  his  wife  and  the  awe-stricken 
assembly.  Then  her  passion  cooled.  No,  she  would  not 
injure  her  already  unhappy  relative.  Her  dead  grand 
father's  daughter  should  at  least  escape  the  village  scorn. 
Outcast  that  she  was  herself,  she  would  bring  no  fresh 
disgrace  upon  the  name  of  Ogilvie.  Then  it  was  that 
Marcy  prayed  silently  within  her  lonely  soul.  Through 
the  meeting  house  the  loud  voice  of  the  parson  thundered 
on  from  climax  to  climax.  If  she  must  believe  all  that 
her  accuser  said,  there  was  no  hope  for  her  ruined 
womanhood.  Wretched  among  sinners,  she  spurned  his 
cruel  words.  She  yet  believed  in  mercy.  Waiting  for 
her  final  earthly  doom,  she  would  plead  herself  with 
Christ. 

It  was  well  past  the  hour  of  noon  when  the  sermon 
closed.  After  a  prayer,  offered  by  Mr.  Powers,  Marcy 
was  called  before  the  pulpit.  She  heard  her  name  in  ter 
ror,  and  almost  failed,  when  first  she  tried  to  rise.  The 
babe  stirred  and  she  stood  up.  Once  within  the  bound 
aries  of  the  terrible  sacred  aisle,  she  felt  her  bod.v  move 
forward,  drawn  by  the  pleading  face  of  her  suffering 
minister.  Sometimes  her  feet  seemed  chained  to  the 
boards  beneath  her  shoes.  Yet  she  walked  on.  Pale 
and  determined,  she  passed  by  the  pew,  which,  from  the 
building  of  the  church,  had  belonged  to  her  grandfather. 
She  did  not  look  in,  but  thought  how  once,  as  a  little 
girl,  she  had  slept  upon  the  green  baize  cushion.  Farther 
up  the  aisle  she  felt  the  eyes  of  her  old  schoolmate,  Nan 
Donaldson.  A  faint  flush  dyed  the  outcast's  cheeks; 
then  faded,  for  Seely  Riggs  again  confronted  her.  The 
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elder  had  issued  from  his  family  pew  with  the  intention 
of  joining  the  session,  now  arranging,  in  the  front  seat  of 
the  amen  corner.  As  Marcy  went  forward,  the  man 
pushed  her  rudely.  Staggering  from  the  force  of  the 
burb7  thrust,  the  sinner  stood  at  last  beneath  the  pulpit. 
A  moment  of  fearful  silence  almost  stopped  her  heart. 
The  voice  of  Samuel  Powers,  broken,  and  fraught  with 
compassion,  commanded  her  to  face  the  congregation 
•with  her  child. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

FOB  five  terrible  moments  Marcy  stood  in  full  range  of 
the  awe-stricken  assembly.  All  eyes  marked  her  igno 
miny.  Throughout  the  ordeal  her  vision  remained  pain 
fully  acute.  Mental  agony  seemed  to  extend  its  scope. 
She  saw  distinctly  the  hard  or  tear-stained  faces  of  those 
before  her.  One  of  less  sensitive  temperament  would 
have  escaped  the  finer  details  of  the  torture.  A  victim  of 
coarse  organism  is  dazed  by  humiliation.  Physical  pain 
alone  enlivens  slow  sensibilities.  To  imaginative  Marcy 
the  silent  rebuke  of  the  congregation  was  intolerable. 
She  endured  her  punishment  with  every  nerve  strung  to 
its  fiercest  pitch,  with  faculties  clear  and  alert.  Nothing 
escaped  the  impressionable  culprit.  Even  with  down 
cast  lids  she  felt  the  scorching  blaze  of  universal  condem 
nation.  Before  her  spread  the  silent  faces  of  her  native 
villagers,  men  and  women,  youths  and  maidens,  aged 
parents  and  young  mothers.  All  denied  the  charity  she 
sought.  If  here  and  there  a  relenting  countenance  bade 
her  hope,  she  felt  instantly  the  cold  rebuke  of  irreproach 
able  virtue. 

Hardly  easier  to  withstand  were  the  glances  of  the 
curious.  The  arms  of  the  husbandless  girl  ached. 
Rude  scrutiny  weighed  them  down  with  eager  shots  at 
their  burden.  Yet  the  eyes  which  really  hurt  her  soul 
were  the  sorrowing  eyes  of  those  she  had  loved  from  in 
fancy.  Her  old  playmates  and  the  aged  companions  of  her 
grandfather  gazed  incredulously  upon  her  ruin.  All  had 
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believed  her  good.  Only  a  year  ago  she  had  been  the 
model  maiden  of  the  village.  Now  that  she  was  dis 
graced,  her  childhood  thronged  her  thoughts  and  brought 
to  mind  the  joys  of  innocence.  She  remembered  how 
she  had  once  stood  by  her  grandfather's  side  to  recite  the 
catechism  for  his  honored  friends.  In  those  happy  days 
her  active  mind  had  been  the  squire's  pride.  Often 
when  she  had  finished  repeating  long  hymns  and  whole 
chapters  from  the  Bible,  kind  hands  had  rested  upon  her 
curls  with  solemn  approbation.  Then  a  great  copper 
cent  had  found  its  way  from  a  patriarch's  deep  pocket 
into  the  little  bag  which  hung  by  her  side. 

Marcy  knew  these  godly  men  would  never  be  able  to 
understand  her  sin.  Charity  for  youthful  folly  seldom 
dwells  with  hale  old  saints.  An  uneventful  life,  sheltered 
by  tender  Providence,  often  grows  dense  toward  its  close. 
The  untempted  dole  out  mercy  with  a  miser's  hand. 
Marcy  endured,  and  realized  their  cold  rebuke.  To  the 
miserable  woman  at  the  foot  of  the  white  pulpit,  five 
moments  extended  into  five  distinct  ages.  Every  tick  of 
the  clock  emphasized  the  torture  implied  by  public  exam 
ple.  Each  division  of  seconds  dotted  upon  the  ancient 
timepiece  recorded  the  pains  of  the  erring  one.  Then 
at  last  she  was  relieved  by  the  midday  sun.  The  long 
eager  minute  hand  had  almost  reached  its  lagging  part 
ner.  The  clock  was  striking  one,  and  the  parson  was 
speaking  the  penitent's  name.  As  commanded,  she 
turned  from  the  hard  stare  of  the  congregation  to  meet 
the  sterner  gaze  of  the  elders  and  the  assisting  clergy 
man.  About  her  circled  the  session,  and  above  her  the 
white  pulpit  rose  like  a  throne  of  judgment.  The  grave 
tribunal  gave  her  no  support.  Almost  ready  to  fall  from 
fright  and  exhaustion,  she  listened  desperately  to  the 
charge  preferred  by  her  pastor. 
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To  the  end  of  his  life  Samuel  Powers  never  forgot  his 
unwilling  part  in  the  disciplining  of  Squire  Ogilvie's 
granddaughter.  Even  as  he  spoke  his  voice  thickened 
and  failed. ' 

'"Tis  not  the  right  of  man  to  condemn  the  repentant 
sinner,"  he  began  brokenly. 

Seely  Riggs  coughed,  and  the  Rev.  Eli  Stinger  scowled 
from  his  lost  advantage. 

"God,  alone,  must  punish   and  forgive,"  Mr.   Powers 
continued.     "Inasmuch  as  our  sister  has  broken  an  im 
portant  and  withal  a  sacred  commandment,  we  call  her  to 
account,  not  that  we  deem  it  our  right  to  pronounce  judg 
ment,  but  because  we  are  stewards  of  our  Lord's  earthly 
kingdom.     We  have  been  appointed  ministers  of  the  Gos 
pel,  and  ruling  elders  of  God's  living  church.     The  vows 
which  we  assumed  with  ordination   compel  the  present 
grave  action.     Bound  by  the  confession  of  our  faith,  and 
governed  by  the  time-honored  practices  of  our  denomina 
tion,   we  solemnly  censure  this  erring    woman   for  the 
grievous  crime  which  she  doth   this  day  confess.     God, 
in  kindness,  enjoins  discipline  upon  those  who  break  his 
commandments.    Yet,  in  His  infinite  mercy,  He  hath  also 
offered  full  forgiveness  to  all  who  humbly  and  heartily 
repent  of  their  sins.     Moved  through  earnest  prayers  and 
serious  councils,  few  have  deemed  it  our  sacred  duty  to 
denounce  publicly  the  conduct  of  the  offender,  Martha 
O'Connell.     Our  hearts  have  been  sorely  troubled  by  rea 
son  of  our  sister's  suffering,  yet  by  her  willing  appearance 
before  this  congregation,  she  doth  humbly  acknowledge 
her  sin.     For  the  child  within  her  arms  she  entreats  the 
morcy  of  God  and  the  protection  of  His  church.    Because 
our  young  friend  hath  stumbled  thus  grievously,  we  are 
deeply    ashamed.     Her   fall   is  a  reproach    unto  us  all. 
That  she  doth  now  sicken  at  the  remembrance  of  her 
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folly  is  fit  reason  for  Christian  forbearance  and  future 
vigilance.  Let  us  not  cast  stones  at  the  fallen  one; 
rather  let  us  lift  her  from  the  ground.  Enjoined  by  the 
church,  we  have  censured.  Let  us  now  obey  the  gentler 
command  of  our  Saviour.  Let  us  also  forgive.  The  three 
fold  cord  may  still  bind  her  bleeding  heart,  crushed  by 
both  ignorance  and  crime.  And  now,  abideth  Faith, 
Hope,  Charity,  these  three,  but  the  greatest  of  these  is 
Charity. 

"Dear  brethren,  Charity  is  love — God's  love,  softened 
through  mercy  until  it  becomes  the  new  Commandment 
of  the  Kedeemer. " 

When  Samuel  Powers  had  uttered  the  last  tender  sen 
tence,  Marcy  strove  no  longer  to  suppress  her  tears.  The 
clergyman  saw  that  she  quivered  with  emotion.  He 
feared  she  would  fall  through  stress  of  feeling.  His  kind 
heart  admonished  him  to  shorten  the  studied  address 
which  he  had  unwillingly  prepared.  The  Confession  of 
Faith  rested  within  his  hands.  He  opened  the  book  and 
read  solemnly,  not  from  the  judgments  of  the  authorized 
church,  but  from  the  judgments  of  God. 

"Repent  and  turn  yourselves  from  all  trangressions ;  so 
iniquity  shall  not  be  your  ruin.  Cast  away  from  you  all 
your  trangressions,  whereby  ye  have  trangressed,  and. 
make  you  a  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit,  for  why  will  ye 
die,  0  house  of  Israel !  Then  shall  ye  remember  your 
own  evil  ways,  and  your  doings  that  were  not  good,  and 
shall  loathe  yourselves  in  your  own  sight  for  your  iniqui 
ties,  and  for  your  abominations." 

With  eyes  upon  the  penitent,  the  minister  recited  a 
portion  of  the  Fifty -first  Psalm  :  "Have  mercy  upon  me, 
O,  God!  according  to  thy  loving  kindness;  according 
to  the  multitude  of  thy  tender  mercies,  blot  out  my  trans 
gressions.  Wrash  me  thoroughly  from  mine  iniquity 
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and  cleanse  me  from  my  sin.  For  I  acknowledge  my 
transgressions,  and  my  sin  is  ever  before  me.  Against 
Thee,  Thee  only,  haved  I  sinned,  and  done  this  evil  in  Thy 
sight." 

Mercy  and  hope  thrilled  his  utterance  when  he  re 
peated,  "Then  shall  I  not  be  ashamed  \vhen  I  have  re 
spect  unto  all  Thy  commandments.  I  thought  on  my 
ways  and  turned  my  feet  unto  Thy  testimonies.  I  have 
sworn,  and  I  will  perform  it,  that  I  will  keep  Thy  right 
eous  judgments." 

Lastly  he  read  from  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke : 

"Take  heed  to  yourselves,"  he  implored.  His  voice 
quivered,  and  he  continued: 

"If  thy  brother  trespass  against  thee,  rebuke  him ; 
and,  if  he  repent,  forgive  him.  As  God  and  our  Saviour 
command,  BO  do  we  all  in  love  and  deep  humility,"  he 
added  simply. 

Then  he  took  the  babe  from  Marcy's  arms  and  held  it 
tenderly  within  his  own.  One  of  the  elders  brought  a 
bowl  of  water,  and  stood  respectfully  before  him. 

The  silence  of  the  moment  was  intense.  The  congre 
gation  waited  breathlessly  for  the  name  of  the  infant. 
But  the  spirit  of  Christ  had  descended  upon  their  fear 
less  pastor.  He  forebore  to  satisfy  their  eager  curiosity. 
With  sudden  indignation  he  seemed  to  know  the  self- 
righteous  thoughts  of  those  about  him.  Before  Seely 
Riggs  and  the  Rev.  Eli  Stinger  he  lifted  the  helpless 
babe.  Then  he  pressed  it  lovingly  to  his  own  breast. 
The  gentle  movement  awoke  the  little  one  from  a  health 
ful  sleep,  yet  he  did  not  cry. 

"Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged,"  the  parson  com 
manded  in  a  reverent  voice.  "Unless  ye  all  become  even 
as  this  little  child,  ye  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven." 
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The  rebuke  was  timely,  but  the  assembly  still  \vaited. 
When  the  clergyman  placed  the  infant  boy  once  more 
within  his  mother's  arms,  all  panted  to  hear  the  father's 
name. 

"Thou  must  keep  him  with  thee  through  all  his  tender 
years, "  he  said.  The  pastor's  faith  implied  the  woman's. 
"Thy  tears  and  thy  prayers  shall  rear  thy  boy  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  Remember  always 
that  thy  son  must  atone  for  his  mother's  early  sin.  God 
is  just." 

He  took  water  as  he  spoke  and  sprinkled  it  upon  the 
head  of  the  babe. 

"Donald  Ogilvie,  I  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost,"  he  repeated 
solemnly. 

Then  all  arose  for  prayer,  and  afterward  Marcy,  the 
penitent,  was  dismissed. 

As  she  faced  once  more  the  congregation  she  took  no 
note  of  the  softened  countenances  within  the  pews.  Her 
eyes  were  cast  down  upon  her  freshly  christened  child. 
The  little  one  lay  in  her  arms  awake,  and  as  the  mother 
gazed  at  his  small  face  and  widely  opened  eyes,  she 
prayed  for  strength  to  finish  her  difficult  journey.  As 
she  ueared  the  open  door  of  the  meeting  house,  she  saw 
the  blue  sky  and  the  green  trees  beyond.  The  June  air 
touched  her  hot  face,  and  called  her  eagerly  without. 
She  was  free  to  pass  from  the  church  with  her  babe,  yet, 
even  after  all  the  torment  of  the  morning,  she  almost 
dreaded  to  leave  its  shelter.  "Where  should  she  go? 
The  question  smote  her  heart  in  unison  with  its  dull 
answer.  Clear  Creek  was  her  only  home.  Old  Hulda 
had  left  har  the  cottage  in  her  will.  She  must  always 
live  there,  away  from  the  village  and  former  friends. 
The  implied  loneliness  was  unbearable.  The  forsaken 
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young  thing  longed  for  tenderness.  To  be  always  with 
out  companions,  forgotten  as  the  months  went  by,  was 
more  than  God  could  ask.  If  she  were  only  old,  then 
she  would  cease  to  care  for  the  sight  of  a  face,  or  the 
touch  of  a  friendly  hand.  Her  Aunt  Hulda  had  not 
longed  for  society.  Yet,  for  Maroy,  who  was  not  yet 
twenty,  the  probable  years  of  life  stretched  as  an  arid 
desert. 

The  babe  was  nestling  within  her  arms,  and  fearing 
that  he  might  cry,  his  mother  hastened  through  the  open 
portal.  In  the  churchyard  she  met  Elizabeth  Tateni. 

"I  have  come  for  thee,  friend  Marcy,"  the  Quakeress 
said  simply.  "For  some  time  it  hath  been  borne  in  upon 
my  mind  that  thou  shouldst  have  rest  and  comfort  at 
the  termination  of  thy  sore  trial.  The  Lord  hath  also 
chastised  thy  friend  Elizabeth.  In  doing  so,  he  hath 
offered  thee  a  righteous  work  of  mercy.  At  my  house 
are  the  children  of  Kebecca.  The  Lord  hath  taken  away 
their  mother — my  daughter  is  dead!"  As  Elizabeth 
spoke  she  gazed  calmly  and  tearlessly  before  her. 

Marcy  was  strangely  moved  by  her  friend's  quiet  grief. 
For  a  moment  she  could  not  speak.  Then  her  voice 
quivered  through  nervous  tears. 

"Let  me  help  with  the  little  orphans,"  she  cried 
eagerly.  "I  will  indeed  serve  them,  and  thee,  with  my 
whole  heart." 

Elizabeth  took  the  outcast  by  the  hand  and  gently  led 
her  forward. 

"Come,"  she  said  simply,  "we  will  goto  Rebecca's 
children." 

Marc}"  asked  no  questions,  and  the  friends  hastened 
through  the  village  without  further  converse.  When 
they  reached  the  white  steps  loading  to  Elizabeth's  man 
sion,  the  younger  woman  kept  her  eyes  discreetly  upou 
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her  babe.  Not  once  did  she  glance  across  at  the  Tavern. 
With  her  face  turned  resolutely  in  the  direction  of  her 
new  home,  she  entered  the  abode  of  purity  and  peace. 
God  in  compassion  had  furnished  a  retreat  for  her  storm- 
beaten  soul. 
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BOOK  V. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

THREE  years  have  passed  since  Marcy  walked  the  broad 
aisle  of  the  meeting  house.  From  the  day  of  her  public 
disgrace  she  lived  with  the  friend  who  rescued  her  from 
despair.  The  sultry  heat  of  midsummer  is  again 
pervading  the  laud.  Even  in  the  shady  garden  of  the 
Quakeress  there  is  no  cool  spot.  Not  a  leaf  stirs  among 
the  trees,  but  mountains  of  vapor  float  in  the  dead 
ened  zenith  and  forecast  a  storm.  Soon  there  are  grum 
blings  among  the  swelling  clouds.  A  sharp  flash  of 
lightning  cuts  the  sky,  and  a  crash  of  thunder  rends  the 
turbid  air.  Then  the  little  bare  feet  which  have  wan 
dered  restlessly  up  and  down  the  long  burning  tanbark 
walk,  flee  to  Marcy,  who  has  been  sewing  beneath  an 
apple  tree.  Donald  is  crying,  but  soon  he  is  gathered 
within  his  mother's  arms.  Three  young  playmates,  the 
orphaned  grandchildren  of  Elizabeth  Tatem,  are  close 
upon  his  heels.  It  is  plain  that  Marcy  has  become  the 
accepted  refuge  of  the  young  household.  The  little  ones 
cluster  closely  about  her  while  baby  Don  presses  his 
curls  against  her  cheek  and  cries  tragically. 

"Big  bow  wow,  big  wow!" 

Bessie,  a  demure  maiden  of  nine,  stands  between  her 
small  brothers  and  explains  that  God  will  surely  protect 
them  from  danger. 

"We  must  not  be  frightened  by  the  storm,  must  we, 
sister?"  she  asks,  gazing  earnestly  into  Marcy 'a  face. 
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"No,  dear,  nothing  can  hurt  us  except  God  be  willing," 
the  woman  answers. 

Bessie  is  satisfied.  She  does  not  yet  understand  the 
arbitrary  forces  of  nature,  but  her  simple  faith  protects 
her  from  the  usual  terrors  of  childhood. 

Large  drops  are  now  beginning  to  fall  from  the  swarthy 
darkness.  Marcy  sees  the  approaching  tempest  and  flees 
with  her  charges  from  the  garden.  As  she  enters  the 
house  with  Donald  in  her  arms  and  John  and  Benny 
clinging  to  her  skirts,  the  tornado  bursts  upon  the  heated 
atmosphere.  Friend  Elizabeth  has  already  secured  the 
fastenings  of  the  window  shutters  and  the  house  is 
gloomy  and  uncanny.  Thoughtful  Bessie,  who  never  for 
gets  a  dutj*,  has  carried  in  the  large  basket  filled  with 
torn  little  duds,  ever  in  process  of  mending.  She  sets 
it  away  in  its  chosen  corner  to  await  the  leisure  of  the 
following  afternoon.  Marcy 's  darning  and  patching  are 
never  finished,  yet  she  does  not  complain.  When  she 
sits  at  her  sewing  in  the  back  garden,  she  has  then  no 
time  for  regretful  musing.  Only  once  in  a  great  while 
she  weeps  at  night  upon  the  yellow  curls  of  her  boy.  In 
the  day  her  face  is  serene  and  patient.  She  even  some 
times  sings  beneath  the  trees.  "When  the  sun  is  sinking, 
and  friend  Elizabeth  bids  her  rest  from  toil,  she  romps 
like  an  elder  sister  among  her  charges. 

During  the  play  hour  she  performs  miracles  of  ingenu 
ity  and  patience.  If  the  hollyhocks  bloom,  domestic 
maternal  Bessie  rejoices  in  a  large  handsomely  robed 
family.  Impromptu  dolls  are  one  of  Marcy 's  artistic 
specialties,  and,  when  she  creates  fine  ladies  dressed  in 
gowns  of  red  and  white  and  pink  and  yellow,  even 
Donald  and  the  little  brothers  plead  for  a  hollyhock 
baby.  None  can  make  beautiful  burr  baskets  like 
Marcy 's.  When  the  big  purple  thistles  mature,  she  man- 
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ufactures  daintily  fringed  parasols  for  a  ne  rer-failing 
demand.  Then  Bessie  leads  in  a  proud  procession  down 
the  tanbark  walk,  while  three  little  men  troop  behind, 
each  with  his  tiny  sunshade.  On  they  go  until  they 
reach  the  wonderful  playhouse  at  the  very  end  of  the  gar 
den.  Not  far  from  the  gooseberry  bushes  stands  the 
hollow  stump  overrun  with  wild  grapevines,  a  splendid 
treasure  palace  for  the  children.  No  velvet  carpet  looks 
softer  than  the  thick  green  moss  which  covers  the  floor 
of  its  best  room.  No  dollies'  bed  was  ever  more  inviting 
than  the  big  fat  brick,  tucked  over  with  Bessie's  neat 
patchwork.  And  the  wonderful  sideboard,  fashioned 
from  old  shingles,  crossed  upon  selected  stones.  How 
shall  I  describe  this  rare  buffet?  How  convince  the 
pampered  darling  of  to-day  that  her  Dresden  tea  set  has 
no  real  value  when  compared  with  the  choice  bits — actual 
bits  of  old  blue  and  golden  sprigged  china  which  once 
adorned  the  shelves  of  Bessie's  cupboard?  The  task  is 
hopeless.  The  child  of  a  capricious  period,  of  bicycles, 
of  French  dolls  and  lace-capped  nurses  will  never  com 
prehend  the  sweet  delights  once  offered  without  money 
and  without  price,  in  the  homely,  peaceful  garden  of 
Elizabeth  Tatem. 

While  the  winds  had  been  marshaling  for  their  battle 
among  the  clouds,  early  memories  have  aroused  a  mental 
cyclone  in  the  heart  of  the  story  teller.  Touching  the 
elevated  finger  tips  of  conventional  Miss  Dorothy,  she 
honors  the  good  old  time  when  enjoyment  was  not  forced, 
and  forms  ruled  less  sternly.  Yet,  after  all,  only  fash 
ions  and  observances  have  changed.  The  human  heart 
must  thrill  and  throb  and  suffer  now  as  then.  Love  and 
hate  have  not  been  bound  by  the  stylish  cut  of  coats  and 
gowns. 

As  Marcy  listened  to  the  crashing  of  the  tempest,  she 
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felt  only  dull  alarm  for  herself.  Her  character  had  de 
veloped  serenely,  through  patient  suffering.  Something 
had  taught  her  spirit  indifference  to  danger.  The  rag 
ing  wind  and  zigzag  temper  of  the  lightning  troubled 
her  only  because  her  boy  screamed  within  her  arms. 
The  little  fellow  was  terrified.  The  mother  had  not  yet 
forgotten  the  fearful  night  which  preceded  his  birth,  but 
the  storm  waged  now  only  in  the  brain  of  her  child. 
When  Donald  shrieked  at  the  burning  flashes  of  light 
ning,  she  knew  that  the  tempest  of  his  unlawful  birth 
must  always  punish  her  through  the  boy.  Once  she  had 
shuddered  in  the  storm;  now  her  child  suffered  in  her 
stead. 

"Poor  little  man,  poor  little  man!"  she  murmured. 
"No  wonder  he  is  affrighted." 

As  the  hurricane  increased,  Benny  and  John  and  the 
trusting  little  sister  clustered  closer  together.  Their 
grandmother  moved  from  window  to  window  with  com 
posed  alarm.  The  children  talked  in  subdued  voices,  and 
Marcy  hushed  her  weeping  boy.  Then  the  flood  rushed 
beneath  the  great  front  door. 

The  hall  carpet  was  threatened  with  ruin.  Unless  it 
was  torn  up  at  once  its  beautiful  colors  would  run. 
While  the  Quakeress  sopped  the  water  from  the  green 
and  red  hexagonal  figures,  Marcy  worked  quickly.  The 
stubborn  tacks  were  withdrawn,  and  soon  the  valued 
floor  covering  was  folded  safely  back  from  the  wet  thresh 
old.  The  rain,  as  if  baffled  by  energy,  almost  ceased, 
but  instantly  there  was  a  burning  zigzag  flash — then  an 
awful  crash.  The  children  shrieked,  and  even  friend 
Elizabeth  stood  shocked  and  silent  in  the  face  of  a  possi 
ble  calamity.  When  the  deluge  burst  once  more  the 
strain  was  lessened.  The  women  comforted  the  affrighted 
little  ones,  and  questioned  each  other  in  grave  alarm. 
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"What  thinkest  thou  hath  fallen  by  the  bolt  from 
above?"  the  Quakeress  queried  anxiously. 

Marcy  could  not  reveal  the  dread  she  felt ;  but  in  a 
moment  her  suspense  was  over.  Through  the  kitchen 
door  she  gladly  admitted  Abraham  Henry  and  his  young 
•wife,  Nan,  the  bride  of  half  a  year.  At  sight  of  the 
couple  Elizabeth  smiled  with  joy. 

"'Twas  but  the  falling  of  the  great  locust  tree  at  the 
back  of  the  store, "  her  son  hastened  to  explain.  "We 
came  as  quickly  as  we  dared.  The  garden  is  like  a  sea, 
and  Nannie  is  wetted  to  the  knees.  The  storm  is  now 
over,  and  the  darkness  clearing  away." 

"God  is  good,"  Elizabeth  said  devoutly. 

The  son  looked  lovingly  into  his  mother's  face  and 
whispered  bashfully  by  her  side.  Marcy  divined  the 
confidence.  A  moment  later,  when  she  saw  Nan  depart 
ing  from  the  room  with  her  mother-in-law,  sbe  knew  that 
the  storm  which  had  uprooted  the  old  locust  tree  had 
also  forced  a  secret  from  the  newly  wedded  pair.  When 
Elizabeth  bade  her  fetch  dry  underclothing  for  the  drip 
ping  daughter,  the  husbandless  woman  made  haste  and 
brought  her  best.  The  same  which  she  had  made  with 
happy  thoughts  of  her  own  marriage.  She  placed  it  at 
the  disposal  of  her  old  friend  with  strange,  covetous 
feelings. 

"With  love  and  devotion  at  thy  side,  thy  motherhood 
will  be  blessed,"  she  whispered  chokingly. 

Then,  before  Nan  could  reply,  she  fled  from  the  room. 
Marcy's  heart  was  swelling  once  more  with  tumult. 
Lest  she  should  sin,  even  in  thought,  she  busied  herself 
with  urgent  duties.  Soon  she  was  flinging  wide  the 
dripping  shutters.  At  the  request  of  the  children  she 
unfastened  [the  wide  hall  door.  The  raging  gutters 
swelled  before  them  like  young  rivers. 
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"Just  see  the  water  run,"  Ben  cried  in  glee. 

"Grandmother!  grandmother!"  screamed  little  Jobn, 
"let  us  go  a-wading?  Please,  please." 

Elizabeth  had  just  come  downstairs  with  the  wet  frock 
of  her  daughter-in-law.  The  little  boys  tugged  at  her 
dress  and  implored  frantically  for  permission  to  paddle 
in  the  summer  stream. 

"Do,  do,  let  us  wade,"  they  coaxed. 

"Will  thee  both  promise  to  be  careful  lads  and  not  wet 
above  thy  bare  knees?"  the  indulgent  grandmother  ques 
tioned. 

"Sure,  sure;  we'll  both  be  good,"  they  shouted,  and 
ran  eagerly  to  Bessie  for  help  with  their  trousers. 

Soon  the  sister  had  rolled  their  breeches  high,  and 
with  deafening  shouts  and  farewell  unfeeling  faces  shot 
at  baby  Donald,  they  pranced  like  two  wild  colts  to  a 
ford.  The  cool  pure  air  had  animated  the  dull  life  of  the 
early  day.  The  sky  smiled  like  a  conquered  child,  hap 
pily  delivered  from  his  own  moody  will.  The  punished 
earth  seemed  glad  once  more.  Thirsty  birds  drank  from 
the  dripping  trees.  Chickens  and  sedaie  hens  ran  gayly 
about  the  garden.  Each  household  dog  barked  with  joy. 
Shutters  and  doors  flew  open  from  one  end  of  the  village 
street  to  the  other.  Nature  coaxed  with  magical  power, 
and  stale  humanity  responded. 

While  John  and  Bennie  splashed  and  paddled  through 
the  swollen  gutter,  Bessie  and  Donald  watched  their 
antics  from  the  doorstep.  Marcy  had  placed  a  strip  of 
rag  carpet  upon  the  damp  boards,  then  hastened  away  to 
prepare  the  evening  meal. 

"Be  good  children  and  keep  upon  the  mat,"  she  en 
joined.  "Abraham  Henry  and  Nannie  are  staying  for 
supper,  and  friend  Elizabeth  has  ordered  a  tempting  re 
past.  " 
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She  bustled  off  to  the  kitchen.  There  she  heard  the 
happy  shouts  of  John  and  Ben.  From  the  doorstep 
Donald  clapped  his  hands  and  screamed  with  delight 
when  the  water  splashed  high  about  the  brown  legs  of  his 
playmates.  When  Ben  tugged  a  board  and  placed  it 
across  the  gutter  for  a  bridge,  and  floated  chips  beneath, 
his  admiration  knew  no  bounds. 

"See,  Donny,  see.  We're  sailing  boats,''  the  brothers 
cried. 

Down,  down  the  stream  passed  the  mighty  fleet. 
Then,  to  the  manifest  disgust  of  the  spectators  upon  the 
steps,  the  young  captains  began  to  pursue  their  speedy 
ships.  With  true  ambition  the  boys  longed  for  fresh 
and  distant  gutters.  In  vain  Donald  called  them  back. 
The  older  lads  would  not  heed  his  crjr.  They  were  wild 
and  deaf  to  the  infant's  supplication.  Each  brother  knew 
that  he  was  disobeying  orders,  but  neither  restrained 
the  other.  The  course  of  the  mad  fleet  was  irresistible. 
On,  on,  sailed  the  ships;  on,  on,  splashed  the  boys. 
Now,  far  down  the  stream,  they  heard  no  more  the  call 
of  their  conscientious  sister.  What  did  a  girl  know 
about  sailing  boats  anyway?  To  be  «ure,  grandmother 
might  spank,  might  even  send  them  to  bed  without  sup 
per,  but  the  present  was  tremendous.  The  daring  chaps 
cared  little  for  uncertain  consequences.  When  their 
shouts  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  and  their  chubby  forms 
indistinct,  Bessie  remembered  the  duty  of  a  big  sister. 

"Sit  still  upon  the  step  until  I  come  back,  Donny," 
she  commanded.  "I'm  going  to  tell  grandma  on  those 
disobedient  boys." 

The  little  caretaker  never  shirked  a  responsibility. 

"Yes,"  Donald  answered  gayly.  "Tell  dramma  to 
pank  hard." 

The  girl  hastened  away.     She  did  not  dream  that  her 
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self-righteous  charge  was  also  meditating  revolt.  Timid 
Donald  had  always  obeyed,  and  the  thought  of  his  leav 
ing  the  steps  never  entered  her  mind.  John  and  Bennie 
were  grievous  afflictions  to  this  proper  little  [maid,  but 
Donald  had  developed  no  wayward  tendencies. 

Elizabeth  Tatera  had  gone  with  her  daughter-in-law 
into  the  fresh  garden,  and  Bessie  called  her  in  vain. 
Marcy  was  busy  preparing  supper.  At  first  she  paid 
small  heed  to  the  lark  of  the  two  young  rascals. 

"Never  mind, "  she  said  consolingly.  "I  don't  sup 
pose  the  gutter  is  any  wetter  down  the  street  than  in 
front  of  our  own  house." 

However,  moved  by  an  unknown  impulse  she  pushed 
the  frying  chicken  back  from  the  fire  and  followed  per 
sistent  Bessie  into  the  hall.  The  sky  filled  the  broad 
opening  of  the  front  door.  The  golden  head  of  Donald 
was  not  shining  against  its  blue.  "With  a  sudden  start 
she  sprang  forward.  When  she  reached  the  air  she  saw 
her  baby  upon  his  back  beneath  the  swollen  flood.  The 
intervening  distance  down  the  steps  and  across  the  brick 
pavement  seemed  immeasurable.  The  distracted  mother 
appeared  to  fly.  Before  she  reached  her  drowning  child, 
another  had  caught  him  from  the  water.  Bonnie's 
bridge,  hurled  with  gigantic  force,  fell  at  her  feet. 

Then,  Dave  Hargrave,  triumphant  and  beseeching, 
rose  before  her  with  dripping  Donald  in  his  arms.  The 
man  and  the  woman  had  spoken  no  words  for  three  long 
years,  had  never  crossed  each  other's  path  in  all  that 
time.  Silently  they  now  gazed  their  fill.  Bewitched 
by  the  terrible  moment  and  strangely  touched  by  unholy 
memories,  they  stood  together  above  their  unlawful 
child.  For  Marcy  there  was  but  one  course — to  flee  with 
Donald  into  the  house.  She  stretched  her  arms  in 
entreaty  for  the  screaming  child.  Hargrave  refused  the 
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dumb  request.  For  the  first  time  he  held  his  son  in  bold 
embrace.  The  boy  looked  glorious  to  the  long-deuied 
father.  He  seemed  almost  intoxicated  "with  the  little 
one's  perfection.  Then,  as  he  gazed  again  at  the  mother, 
he  perceived  that  she  had  grown  far  more  beautiful  than 
he  had  ever  dreamed.  Sometimes  he  had  caught  flitting 
glimpses  of  her  from  the  Tavern  door,  but  not  often. 
Elizabeth's  garden  was  safe  from  intrusion,  and  he  had 
watched  in  vain  for  Marcy  to  go  out  unprotected  by  the 
Quakeress.  Her  face  and  mature  figure  dazzled  him. 
The  once  slender  girl  was  now  a  superb  woman.  The 
longer  he  looked,  the  stronger  his  unruly  passions 
burned  throughout  his  countenance.  Without  shame  he 
hastened  to  entreat  for  pardon. 

"The  child  is  mine,"  he  cried,  "ours.  Have  we  not 
both  suffered  enough?  The  day  for  foolish  fear  and  sanc 
timonious  behavior  is  over.  Let  us  go  away  from  this 
accursed  town  and  live  as  the  Lord  intended."  He  fin 
ished  excitedly,  and  gazed  eagerly  into  Marcy 's  face. 

The  awful  proposal  brought  her  to  her  senses.  She 
trembled  in  every  limb,  almost  ready  to  fall  to  the  ground 
with  remorse.  A  momentary  longing  for  the  thing  she 
could  never  have  had  sent  the  blood  to  her  cheeks;  but 
now  all  the  color  faded  away.  Pale  and  smitten  with  the 
knowledge  of  her  still  unconquered  nature,  she  caught 
her  boy  fiercely  from  his  father's  arms. 

"Go!  go!"  she  cried.  'Thou  hast  saved  my  child  and 
I  will  ask  God  to  forgive  thy  wickedness.  In  mercy 
molest  me  no  more." 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

AN  eager  crowd  had  gathered  in  the  street.  People 
gazed  from  open  doors  and  flocked  from  all  directions. 
A  magnetic  current  appeared  to  have  excited  the  village. 
Marcy  and  her  dripping  child  were  soon  surrounded  by 
a -sympathetic  throng.  Hargrave,  forced  into  silence, 
strode  moodily  away.  When  Polly  Sutton  met  him  at 
the  Tavern  door  his  countenance  was  morose  and  forbid 
ding.  When  the  woman  importuned  him  with  questions, 
he  pushed  her  away  rudely  and  went  at  once  into  the  old 
squire's  chamber — now  his  own.  Everything  was  as  the 
dead  man  had  left  it.  The  cherry  secretary  stood  open 
as  of  yore.  With  the  exception  of  disorderly  piles  of 
clothing  upon  chairs,  stray  books  upon  the  floor,  and 
stale  pipe-ashes  upon  the  hearthstone,  no  changes  had 
taken  place.  At  first  Judith  had  striven  to  retain  the 
decent  appearance  of  the  apartment  once  hallowed  by  her 
father's  presence.  Now  she  entered  the  desecrated  room 
no  more.  Polly  made  Hargrave's  bed,  and,  when  he  per 
mitted  an  invasion,  she  swept  and  put  to  partial  rights 
his  slovenly  retreat.  Mrs.  Sutton  still  enjoyed  a  peculiar 
excitement  when  she  fulfilled  the  arrogant  demands  of 
this  imperial  Adonis.  When  the  lord  of  the  Tavern  con 
descended  to  banter  or  chaff,  she  was  yet  beside  herself 
with  glee. 

"You  do  beat  anything  at  joking,"  she  would  say,  with 
a  jibe  of  the  broomstick  judiciously  charged  at  the  young 
man's  ribs,  "I  can't  help  liking  you,  nohow,  though 
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you  douse  Judith  so  mean.  If  you  only  surmised  which 
side  of  your  bread  was  buttered,  you'd  quit  your  con 
trariness  and  treat  your  wife  with  the  respect  she's  always 
merited.  Judith's  not  the  woman  to  lie  down  and  let  a 
man  walk  over  her  forever.  If  you'd  listen  to  counsel 
from  one  that's  always  been  your  friend,  you'd  stay  your 
temper  a  bit  and  not  ply  your  tongue  so  unfeelin'  when 
there's  no  just  occasion." 

It  was  thus  that  Polly  sometimes  bravely  spoke.  The 
alarming  domestic  atmosphere  of  the  Tavern  disturbed 
the  woman's  natural  love  of  comfort.  She  was  a  gossip 
and  a  busybody;  but  withal  good  natured.  A  loyal 
satellite,  desiring  to  revolve  in  peace  and  sobriety.  If 
Hargrave  was  in  a  neutral  mood,  he  accepted  her  reproof 
in  silence  or  indulged  in  a  rough  sally  of  denial.  If  he 
was  in  bad  temper,  he  flung  a  boot  at  his  accuser  and 
slammed  the  door  when  she  dodged  from  the  room. 

Dave  Hargrave  was  thoroughly  sick  of  his  matrimonial 
bargain.  For  two  years  he  had  endured  the  partial  re 
straint  which  his  wife's  financial  advantage  made  possi 
ble.  Now  that  he  had  seen  Marcy  and  held  their  child 
in  his  arms,  he  longed  anew  to  burst  his  hateful  bonds. 
During  the  last  half -hour  the  perfect  oval  of  Marcy 's 
young  face  passed  continually  before  his  inflamed  fancy; 
then,  like  a  gray  stereopticon  shadow,  Judith's  stern 
physiognomy  seemed  to  sweep  it  away.  Contending 
visions  of  an  extreme  order  cannot  be  long  endured  by 
one  devoid  of  moral  strength. 

Suddenly  the  old  spirit  of  daring,  which,  although 
half-cowardly,  was  still  venturesome,  stirred  through  the 
man  like  wine.  In  a  moment  he  was  tingling  with  ex 
citement.  His  lips  parted  in  reckless  joy,  while  his  eyes 
lit  Avith  their  old  conquering  light.  Then  he  fell  upon 
his  knees  and  tore  up  the  stone  which  the  old  squire  had 
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once  loosed  from  the  hearth.  Marcy's  gold  shone  in  the 
chink.  The  secret  of  the  little  fortune  had  been  known 
to  Dave  for  several  months;  yet  discretion  had  restrained 
him  from  using  the  money.  He  had  allowed  it  to  remain 
hidden  until  the  present  time,  pleased  to  hoard  it  for  a 
settled  purpose.  Beneath  the  satisfaction  of  his  discov 
ery  he  saw  the  pathway  to  freedom.  For  a  long  time 
Hargrave  had  intended  to  desert  his  elderly  wife.  When 
life  at  the  Tavern  grew  absolutely  insufferable,  and  there 
was  nothing  left  for  his  restless  lordship  but  eating  and 
sleeping,  he  expected  to  take  Marcy's  money  and  run 
away  from  Richfield.  Often  in  the  night  he  had  taken  a 
fiendish  pleasure  in  imagining  his  sensational  departure. 
Judith's  stolid  rage  and  Polly's  sputtering  indignation 
appealed  to  both  his  vanity  and  his  sense  of  humor.  At 
a  later  period,  it  is  possible  that  David  Hargrave  could 
have  stolen  the  funds  of  a  charitable  corporation  with 
marked  success.  The  man's  superb  beauty  would  un 
questionably  have  secured  his  popularity  with  almost  any 
board  of  lady  managers.  Temperament  coquettes  with 
environment,  but  does  not  change  its  major  key.  Be 
cause  Hargrave  was  country  bred  and  limited  in  opportuni 
ties,  he  doubtless  appears  the  personification  of  rural 
meanness  and  common  roguery.  In  recording  his  story 
we  are  bound  by  the  homely  facts  of  his  narrow  career. 
Judith  was  destined  to  desertion.  The  stirring  acci 
dent  of  the  afternoon  had  determined  her  husband  to 
leave  her  as  soon  as  possible.  He  spurned  his  marriage 
contract  with  mental  contempt;  yet,  until  he  saw  Marcy 
again,  he  could  not  settle  the  time  of  his  departure. 
Meanwhile  he  proposed  to  be  ready  for  instant  escape. 
Without  further  adieu,  he  drew  the  gold  from  its  hiding- 
place  and  stowed  it  about  his  person.  Then  he  went  to 
the  high  mahogany  bureau  and  selected  the  best  of  his 
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linen.  Tbe  ruffled  shirts,  adorned  with  thousands  of 
stitches  and  beautifully  unshed  and  ironed  by  Judith's 
competent  hands,  he  piled  indifferently  upon  the  bed. 
He  took  from  his  "press"  the  smartest  of  his  clothing. 
From  a  chest  in  the  corner  he  gathered  a  pile  of  exqui 
sitely  knitted  socks.  Judith  had  furnished  the  supply 
during  the  winter,  and  Hargrave  had  never  yet  worn 
them  on  account  of  others  in  abundance.  The  hose  were 
carefully  turned  down  at  the  heel  ready  for  his  lordship's 
toilet.  To  look  upon  the  unloved  wife's  accumulated 
labor  was  both  admirable  and  pathetic. 

"The  de'il  take  the  socks  she's  darned.  Her  embroid 
ery  may  go  to  the  next  husband,"  he  sneered. 

He  slammed  down  the  lid  of  the  box  with  no  kind 
thought  for  the  woman  who  had  clothed  and  fed  him  for 
the  past  three  years.  The  trunk  which  he  had  brought 
with  him  to  the  Tavern  was  empty  beneath  the  bed.  He 
drew  it  forth  and  packed  his  belongings  snugly  within. 
Then  he  locked  and  strapped  the  hair-covered  box  for  de 
parture.  Next  he  rummaged  in  a  secret  drawer  of  the 
cherry  secretary.  Afterward,  upon  the  hearth  he  burned 
a  bundle  of  letters.  When  the  poor  little  missives  were 
in  ashes,  ho  settled  his  room  with  grim  pleasure.  Soon 
it  was  so  tidy  that  its  circumspection  grew  embarrassing. 
The  man  feared  the  eagle  eye  of  Mrs.  Sutton.  If  the 
woman  discovered  his  apartment  in  apple-pie  order,  she 
might  fly  to  deductive  conclusions.  He  tossed  his 
clothes  again  upon  chairs.  In  the  center  of  the  floor  he 
threw  a  pair  of  boots  and  then  surveyed  his  decoy  with  a 
smile. 

The  crowd  across  the  street  had  dispersed.  In  vain 
Hargrave  peered  through  his  window  curtains  for  a 
glimpse  of  a  golden-haired  boy  in  the  arms  of  his  mother. 
The  front  door  of  Elizabeth  Tatem's  mansion  was  now 
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closed.  Even  the  shutters  were  again  properly  bowed. 
Hargrave  chafed  at  his  uncertain  chances  for  conferring 
with  Marcy.  Nothing  but  steady  vigilance  would  open 
the  way.  The  girl  seldom  went  from  home  without  her 
bodyguard  of  children.  More  formidable  still  were  the 
gray  robes  of  the  Quakeress  shimmering  by  her  side. 
Dave  thought  and  thought,  and  at  last  his  face  brightened 
with  triumph.  He  had  hit  upon  a  simple  plan,  which 
could  not  fail  with  cool  management.  Well  pleased  with 
his  cunning,  he  left  the  window  and  strode  from  his 
chamber.  On  his  way  to  the  public  room  he  heard  his 
wife  and  Mrs.  Sutton  conversing  in  low  but  distinct 
voices.  The  man  tarried  a  moment  in  the  entry  and 
listened. 

"I  'low  'twas  strange  conduct  upon  his  part  to  keep 
the  child's  rescue  a  secret,"  Polly  was  saying. 

Judith  deigned  no  reply,  and  her  cousin  continued  the 
story,  which  she  had  evidently  gathered  about  the  vil 
lage.  "They  say  that  both  Hargrave  and  Marcy  looked 
shook  up  beyond  belief.  Freelove  Johnson  declares  that 
3*our  husband  held  the  boy  like  a  madman,  and  all  but 
refused  to  give  him  back  to  his  mother.  Such  actions 
between  a  respectable  married  man  and  a  young  bussie 
without  a  husband  is  likely  to  make  unwholesome  talk." 

Hargrave  waited  to  hear  no  more. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

IN  the  meantime  the  closed  -white  mansion  of  Elizabeth 
Tatem  evinced  no  undue  signs  of  excitement  within. 
Curious  neighbors  had  ceased  to  pass  the  house.  "When 
twilight  gave  place  to  night  the  water  in  the  gutters  had 
almost  subsided,  and  myriads  of  stars  were  shining  in 
the  heavens  for  wakeful  Marcy.  Little  Donald,  entirely 
recovered  frcm  his  fright,  and  well  greased  with  fresh 
goose  oil,  slept  peacefully  by  the  side  of  his  unhappy 
mother.  In  a  trundle  bed  the  brothers  kicked  fitfully, 
like  healthy  colts.  Their  own  part  in  the  withstayed 
tragedy  of  the  late  afternoon  was  now  quite  forgotten- 
Bessie,  the  caretaker,  was  at  last  free  from  her  childish 
responsibilities,  and  for  hours  the  house  had  given  out 
no  sound,  other  than  the  ticking  of  the  hall  clock  and  the 
soft  breathing  of  slumberers. 

Marcy  alone  was  wakeful.  Released  from  the  restraints 
of  companionship,  she  fought  with  her  yet  unconquered 
self.  Until  within  a  few  hours  she  had  believed  that  peace 
had  come  to  her  warring  soul.  Now  she  knew  that  dor 
mant  opportunities  insure  but  a  weak  victory.  The  rest 
less  yearning  of  youth  and  the  passionate  cry  of  a  starving 
heart  again  overwhelmed  her.  After  three  long  patient 
years  she  had  been  forced  to  look  into  the  face  she  had 
tried  so  hard  to  forget.  Now  she  felt  that  even  her  poor 
prayers  had  been  deceitful  in  the  sight  of  God.  The 
desolate  creature  seemed  to  forget  the  hard  penalty  of  her 
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sin,  the  humiliation  of  the  Broad  Aisle,  and  the  sleeping 
boy  by  her  side.  In  her  heart  Marcy  sinned  afresh. 
"Unable  to  bear  the  touch  of  the  bed,  she  arose  and  leaned 
out  of  the  window.  The  still  depths  of  the  dark  sky, 
filled  with  millions  of  questioning  stars,  moved  her  to 
strange  rebellion.  Each  distant  world  was  an  accusing 
eye. 

"Am  I  so  vile  that  even  the  heavens  condemn  me?" 
she  said  bitterly.  Then  tears  gushed  freely.  Soon  the 
desolate  creature  was  sobbing,  sobbing. 

In  the  luxury  of  weeping  she  did  not  hear  the  door 
open,  nor  see  a  white-robed  figure  enter  the  chamber. 
Elizabeth  Tatera  spoke  not  until  she  felt  that  her  poor 
friend's  tempest  was  well  spent.  Then  she  led  the 
shaken  young  thing  away  from  the  window. 

"Hast  thou  forgotten  thy  child?"  she  questioned  re 
proachfully.  "Shall  the  deceitful  words  of  a  false  man 
yet  turn  thy  heart  from  thy  helpless  babe?  Wilt  thou 
forget  thy  sin,  and  God's  great  mercy,  because  of  a  face 
that  speaketh  lies?" 

Marcy,  rebuked  and  dumb,  spoke  no  word,  and  the 
Quakeress  continued  sternly : 

"Thy  friend  is  sorely  disturbed  by  thy  willful  spirit." 
Then  in  a  gentler  voice,  "Yet  will  she  entreat  the  Lord 
to  take  it  from  thee.  Have  courage  but  for  a  little  while. 
Soon  thy  son  will  sustain  thee.  If  thou  walkest  right 
eously  and  soberly  before  God,  thy  perfect  atonement 
shall  yet  be  made  through  him." 

A  mantle  of  prophecy  seemed  to  fall  about  Elizabeth 
while  she  spoke.  Her  flowing  white  robe  and  the  spot 
less  nightcap,  covering  her  auburn  hair,  produced  the 
shining  outline  of  a  ministering  spirit.  In  the  starlight 
her  low,  impressive  voice  touched  the  sinner,  the  woman, 
and  the  mother.  Still  Marcy  could  not  speak. 
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"Think  not  that  there  is  no  balm  left  for  thy  trials," 
the  Friend  continued.  "Thy  Lord  knoweth  thy  weak 
ness  and  thy  struggle  for  victory.  In  his  own  good  time 
he  will  deliver  thee  from  the  snare  of  the  tempter.  Out 
of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  of  sucklings  he  hath  ordained 
praise.  Thy  son  shall  yet  rise  up  and  call  thee  blessed. 
If  thou  impartest  the  fear  of  the  Lord  to  thy  child,  thine 
own  stumbling  shall  be  forgiven  at  the  judgment.  When 
Donald,  thy  son,  becometh  a  man  after  his  Creator's 
heart,  then  will  thy  soul  cease  to  mourn.  Courage  is  the 
gift  of  Heaven.  Thy  prayers  alone  shall  increase  thy 
store.  Like  fire  from  above,  hope  will  yet  descend  upon 
thy  willful  passions  to  consume  them.  Faith  shall  point 
thine  eyes  to  Calvary.  Charity  shall  fold  thee  in  the 
safe  arms  of  thy  Kedeemer. " 

Elizabeth  had  been  moved  by  the  spirit  to  speak.  Her 
words  burst  from  her  lips  without  premeditation.  "When 
the  voice  of  her  soul  ceased  to  dictate,  she  went  from  the 
room.  The  Friend  trusted  that  Marcy  would  decide  the 
conflict  of  her  life  alone  with  her  God.  Simple  faith 
banished  doubt,  and  Elizabeth  believed  that  victory  would 
break  with  the  dawn.  "When  sleep  overcame  the  strong, 
mild  Christian,  her  prophetic  vision  seemed  already  ful 
filled.  Marcy  no  longer  wept  tears  of  passion.  Now, 
priceless  drops  rained  upon  Donald's  curls.  Contrite 
and  determined  the  overwrought  mother  clung  to  her  boy 
with  fresh  hope.  The  warmth  of  his  little  body  soothed 
her  at  last  into  restless  slumbers. 

The  clock  in  the  hall  was  striking  four  when  she  opened 
her  eyes  and  realized  that  life  for  her  must  move  on  with 
out  further  sensation.  For  an  instant  her  spirit  rebelled. 
Youth  seemed  to  defy  the  injustice  of  her  fate.  Then 
with  a  sudden  impulse  she  sprang  from  the  bed.  The 
eastern  sky  was  already  marked  with  zones  of  gold,  and 
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the  birds  were  singing  in  full  chorus  from  freshened 
trees.  Unsullied  air  iiuated  through  the  open  window. 
Upon  it  was  wafted  the  tinkle  of  a  hand  bell.  Marcy 
almost  rejoiced  that  Philip  Calm,  the  village  butcher, 
had  slaughtered  his  weekly  beef.  Now,  she  could  go 
about  her  tasks  in  the  usual  way.  The  cracked  bell  ad 
monished  the  young  woman  to  remember  the  interests 
of  the  dear  friend  who  had  again  saved  her  from  despair. 
Dressing  in  haste,  she  thought  only  of  the  domestic  duty 
before  her. 

"First  come,  first  served,"  had  always  been  the  im 
partial  motto  of  Calm,  the  phlegmatic  butcher  of  Eich- 
field.  Each  week  Philip  slew  and  mildly  sold  to  his 
townspeople  a  doomed  "critter. "  The  man's  bloodthirsty 
career  had  ever  remained  a  village  paradox.  Many  be 
lieved  that  old  dame  Calm  stuck  the  brutes  instead  of  her 
husband.  This  morning  Marcy  cared  not  who  killed  the 
beef.  Her  only  anxiety  was  to  secure  the  choicest  round 
of  the  offered  animal  for  friend  Elizabeth.  She  intended 
to  please  her  gentle  benefactor  by  performing  the  first 
duty  of  the  day  with  expedition. 

Marcy  longed  intensely  for  action.  When  her  limbs 
and  hands  were  upon  duty,  her  mind  was  subordinate  to 
a  healthy  body.  She  almost  blessed  the  hideous  bell 
which  urged  her  into  the  deserted  street.  During  uneasy 
slumbers  she  had  torn  the  nightcap  from  her  restless 
head.  Now  she  hastily  brushed  her  tangled  curls  and 
fastened  them  into  a  careless  knot  with  a  back  comb. 
Even  trouble  had  not  subdued  the  penitent's  ringlets. 
They  often  crept  from  the  white  cap  or  formed  about  the 
clear  forehead  With  scandalous  charm.  Smooth  as  Marcy 
would,  the  willful  ripple  would  not  forsake  her  hair. 
This  morning  she  had  no  fear  of  unjust  criticism.  The 
austere  men  who  would  have  gladly  shorn  the  glory  from 
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her  head  would  not  be  abroad  to  censure.  With  no 
prompting  of  vanity  Marcy  omitted  the  cap  which  she 
usually  wore  in  serene  compliance  to  an  ugly  custom. 
She  was  in  haste  to  reach  the  meatshop  before  others 
came,  and,  moved  by  the  refreshing  coolness  of  the  morn 
ing,  she  refused  even  the  sunbonnet  which  lay  upon  a 
chair.  When  her  frock  and  tucker  were  fastened,  she 
slipped  quietly  down  the  staircase  and  softly  through 
the  front-hall  door.  In  the  street  no  human  being  was 
stirring.  The  air  was  sweet  and  still.  Even  Philip 
Calm  had  ceased  his  efforts  to  arouse  the  drowsy  town. 
Without  looking  about  Marcy  started  up  the  street.  She 
had  almost  reached  the  abode  of  the  Donaldsons  when 
she  heard  rapid  footsteps  directly  behind  her.  She  did 
not  turn,  and  the  approaching  feet  quickened  with  her 
own.  A  sudden  premonition  urged  her  forward.  Before 
she  had  passed  the  low  brick  shop  of  the  village  smith, 
wedged  snugly  between  his  own  home  and  the  house  of 
a  neighbor,  the  voice  she  so  much  feared  called  her  name 
in  smothered  entreaty. 

"Stop,  Marcy,  stop!  I  must  speak  to  you,"  Hargrave 
cried. 

The  helpless  woman  hastened  on.  She  thought  only 
to  gain  the  protection  of  the  meatshop.  She  dared  not 
turn.  In  an  instant  Dave  had  sprung  before  her  like  a 
panther. 

"You  shall  hear  me,  in  spite  of  the  damned  town,"  he 
swore. 

His  face  was  flushed  and  angry,  and  the  hopelessness 
of  flight  stayed  his  victim's  limbs.  Pale  and  trembling 
she  sank  against  the  closed  door  of  the  smith's  silent  shop. 
For  an  instant  she  leaned  feebly  against  the  strong  oaken 
support.  Framed  in  the  deep  jambs  of  the  homely  por 
tal,  she  gained  strength  to  meet  her  pursuer  face  to  face. 
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As  the  man  stood  before  her,  she  grazed  him  bravely  in 
the  eyes.  Bewildered  by  the  woman 's  beauty  and 
strange  composure,  Hargrave  paused  for  an  instant. 
Then  he  burst  forth  with  eager  questions.  Maroy  would 
not  speak.  Her  dark  head,  crowned  with  natural  glory, 
rested  high  and  firm  against  the  door.  Her  body,  en 
couraged  by  solid  support,  seemed  to  grow  in  stature  and 
dignity.  The  man  before  her  realized  that  his  opportu 
nity  would  soon  be  gone.  Already  the  village  was  astir; 
houses  were  opening,  and  presently  the  street  would  be 
invaded  with  matrons  hastening  to  the  early  meat  mar 
ket.  Hargrave's  thoughts  took  shape  swiftly.  Tender 
words  rushed  to  his  lips.  Before  Marcy  could  escape 
from  her  poor  refuge,  she  was  strained  to  his  breast. 
The  man's  iron  arms  held  her  fast.  The  protruding 
jambs  of  the  smith's  door  hid  her  hopeless  struggles. 
Dave  felt  his  fleeting  opportunity,  and  sank  his  voice  into 
its  old  winning  cadence.  All  the  reckless,  selfish,  brutish 
force  within  him  was  aroused  for  a  final  conquest. 

"Listen!"  he  cried;  "listen  before  it  is  too  late. 
Soon  the  old  cats  will  be  out  for  the  meat.  I  hear  a 
damned  tabby  walking  down  the  street.  Don't  resist  me 
like  a  fool.  Save  your  strength  for  the  freedom  we  may 
still  take.  We  have  abundant  money  for  flight,  what 
more  do  we  need  ?  Show  a  little  courage.  By  to-mor 
row  we  will  be  far  away  with  the  boy  from  this  accursed 
town." 

Marcy  answered  nothing.  Hargrave,  sure  of  his  argu 
ment,  spoke  on  rapidly. 

"Go  fetch  the  child  before  the  village  is  up  and  astir. 
When  I've  harnessed  the  mare,  I'll  bring  her  in  the  gig 
to  the  lane  back  of  the  schoolhouse.  There  you  must 
wait  with  Donald  until  I  come.  The  river  can  be  reached 
in  a  couple  of  hours,  and  the  ferry  shall  take  us  quickly 
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out  of  the  State.  Once  in  Virginia  we  will  tarry  until  a 
boat  carries  us  safely  to  the  South.  I  know  the  blessed 
country,"  he  went  on  excitedly.  "Niggers,  and  plenty, 
and  comfort,  all  waiting  to  make  us  happy." 

Footsteps  down  the  street  were  approaching  nearer, 
and  Marcy  groaned  at  the  man's  rough  pressure. 

"Will  you  come?"  he  muttered  passionately. 

"Speak  quickly;  the  old  hag's  on  the  scent." 

For  her  answer  Marcy  sprang  from  the  sunken  door 
way.  Freed  from  the  coward's  grip,  she  confronted  her 
Aunt  Judith  with  shining  eyes  and  colorless  cheeks. 
Hargrave  tarried  for  an  instant  in  dumb  rage.  With  a 
mocking  bow  to  both  women,  he  turned  his  back  and 
left  them  forever. 

For  several  seconds  the  relatives  gazed  at  the  tall,  re 
ceding  figure.  Then  the  younger  one  spoke. 

"We  have  both  been  sorely  used,"  she  said. 

Judith  deigned  no  reply,  and  Marcy  continued  bravely: 

"Think  not  that  I  am  to  blame  for  this  shameful 
moment.  Before  God  I  am  innocent  of  any  recent  wrong. 
Once  I  believed  that  I  was  honestly  loved,  and  sinned, 
to  my  great  shame.  When  I  knew  that  I  was  deceived 
by  the  husband  of  another  I  held  my  peace  before  the 
village.  For  the  sake  of  thy  father  and  my  beloved 
grandfather,  I  bore  my  sorrow  and  disgrace  in  silence. 
From  the  day  of  thy  marriage  I  put  no  stumbling  block 
in  the  way  of  thy  happiness.  That  I  once  begrudged  thee 
thy  legal  right  as  a  wife,  I  own.  That  I  ever  sinned 
against  thy  opportunity  with  word  or  action,  I  deny. 
Yesterday  my  child  fell  into  the  water,  and  the  man  who 
has  gone  saved  him  from  drowning.  I  know  not  why 
God  thus  tried  a  desolate  woman  who  has  done  her  best 
through  two  long  years.  Mayhap,  friend  Elizabeth  may 
tell.  I  no  longer  question  the  ways  of  my  sorrowful  life. 
They  are  chosen  for  me  and  I  follow  patiently,  if  I  can." 
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While  Marcy  spoke  Judith  listened  coldly. 

"A  Quaker's  tongue  becomes  a  trumped-up  story,"  she 
said  bluntly. 

"The  speech  enjoined  by  the  Friends  is  best  for  a 
rebellious  spirit,"  Marcy  answered  humbly.  "Yet  think 
not,  Aunt  Judith,  that  I  am  changed  into  a  hypocrite," 
she  entreated.  "You  never  loved  me,  that  I  well  know. 
For  years  you  let  me  starve  for  the  affection  my  dead 
mother  bade  you  give  me.  Then  you  sent  me  away  from 
dear  grandfather  and  compelled  me  to  live  with  Aunt 
Hulda  through  all  her  horrible  latter  days.  When  an 
unworthy  man  deceived  us  both,  and  gave  you  alone  his 
name,  there  was  naught  for  me  but  my  worse  than  father 
less  child.  For  two  years  I  have  borne  my  shame  with 
no  thought  of  destroying  thy  scanty  chance  of  joy. 
Dost  thou  not  believe  me,  Aunt  Judith?"  Marcy  ques 
tioned  with  voice  and  countenance.  Suppressed  passion 
moved  her  at  last  with  agitation.  The  injustice  of 
Judith's  icy  stare  dyed  her  cheeks  to  flaming  carmine. 

As  the  women  stood  facing  each  other  in  silence,  the 
marvelous  beauty  of  the  younger  filled  the  elder  with 
jealous  distrust.  The  old  dislike  for  the  child  of  the 
dead  sister  came  back  like  a  black  wave  from  a  bitter  sea. 
Resentment,  and  then  hatred,  seemed  to  stifle  every  just 
feeling  within  Judith's  heart.  When  Marcy  put  forth 
her  hand  and  begged  for  a  reconciliation,  the  aunt  drew 
proudly  away. 

"Let  us  be  friends  for  the  sake  of  our  common  dead," 
the  niece  urged  simply. 

The  younger  woman  seemed  to  know  that  humiliation 
waited  for  the  second  time,  before  the  other's  door. 
Marcy  was  sure  that  Har grave  would  go  away  from  Eich- 
field.  With  new  charity,  she  pitied  hard,  immovable 
Judith. 

"Distrust  me  no  jnore,  aunt, "  she  said  bravely.     **I, 
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•wish  to  be  your  friend.  If  trouble  comes,  I  beg  you  not 
to  blame  me  as  its  cause.  I  am  innocent  of  what  you 
think.  This  morning  I  refused  the  base  proposals  of 
yonder  man.  I  \vould  rather  die  than  sin  again.  If  your 
husband  fulfills  his  threat  and  goes  from  the  town,  'tis 
through  no  fault  of  mine.  Hasten  back  to  the  Tavern. 
He  may  yet  regret  his  folly  and  stay  decently  at  home." 

Marcy  spoke  with  truthful  purpose,  but  Judith's  sallow 
cheeks  flamed  in  fiery  streaks.  Her  dark  eyes  gleamed 
coldly,  through  awful  anger.  A  strong  hand  rose  up 
with  measured  force,  and  struck  the  astonished  niece  in 
the  face. 

"Take  that  for  both  impudence  and  lies,"  she  said 
coolly. 

When  Marcy  revived  from  the  blow  her  aunt  was  -walk 
ing  down  the  street.  Stinging  with  pain  and  wounded 
pride,  she  watched  the  tall  retreating  figure  cross  the  road 
to  the  Tavern.  Two  chairs  had  been  left  tipped  back 
against  the  house  the  evening  before.  Judith  made  a 
bold  show  of  setting  them  upon  four  legs.  Light  litter 
lay  upon  the  pavement  and  she  stooped  and  picked  it  up. 
Then  she  went  slowly  forward  and  entered  the  house. 
The  distant  observer  saw  her  no  more — could  not  see  the 
proud  form  stagger  in  the  middle  of  the  lonely  public 
room,  nor  follow  her  through  the  entry  into  the  deserted 
chamber  of  her  truant  husband.  Had  Marcy  seen  she 
would  have  forgiven  the  sting  upon  her  cheek.  Twice 
forsaken  Judith  would  have  received  her  pity.  But  she 
could  not  pursue  the  large,  bewildered  figure  about  the 
silent  tavern.  When  the  deserted  wife  stood  before 
empty  bureau  drawers  and  searched  in  vain  for  a  man's 
missing  linen,  no  eye  dwelt  upon  her  stolid  distress. 
When  she  dropped  upon  her  knees  and  felt  hopelessly 
beneath  the  bed  for  Hargrave's  little  hair  trunk,  none 
saw  her  arise  grim  and  ashy. 
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Even  in  the  face  of  certain  evidence,  Judith  refused  to 
own  the  innocence  of  her  lately  acknowledged  rival. 
Now,  that  her  husband  had  actually  left  her,  anger  cen 
tered  cruelly  upon  her  niece.  Marcy's  beauty  seemed  to 
taunt  her  own  lost  youth.  Sitting  on  the  tumbled  bed, 
still  marked  by  the  pressure  of  Dave's  great  handsome 
body,  the  deserted  wife  brooded  anew.  Suspicion 
seemed  to  swell  the  veins  of  her  large  hands.  Several 
rings  shone  upon  her  fingers,  and,  with  delight  she  re 
membered  that  she  had  felt  them  strike  into  Marcy's 
cheek.  She  turned  the  gold  circles  about  with  morbid 
pleasure,  and  all  the  hard  lines  deepened  in  her  face. 
The  dread  that  her  young  relative  would  yet  follow  after 
Hargrave  swept  her  far  beyond  her  usual  reticence.  She 
felt  that  for  once  in  her  life  she  must  confide  in  some 
one.  Polly  was  stirring  in  the  next  room.  Without 
warning  Judith  entered  and  stood  before  her  cousin. 
Distrusting  both  God  and  man,  the  woman  looked  hope 
lessly  aged  to  her  frightened  friend. 

"What  is  it?  What  has  happened?"  the  younger 
woman  cried. 

Then  Judith  told  her  all. 

When  Marcy  returned  from  Philip  Calm's  meatshop  a 
red  streak  still  marked  her  cheek;  but  on  her  heart  there 
was  no  scar.  Victory  sat  upon  her  brow,  and  at  last  she 
ruled  her  own  spirit.  Yet  Marcy  did  not  know  that  Har 
grave  hud  really  fulfilled  his  threat.  Not  until  Polly 
Sutton  ran  excitedly  into  the  street  and  gazed  wildly 
both  up  and  clown,  did  she  surmise  the  truth  which,  later 
in  the  day,  startled  the  village. 

At  sundown  a  once  carefulb'  concealed  scandal  was 
generally  plain.  The  names  of  Judith  and  Marcy  were 
upon  every  tongue.  Often  when  the  aunt  was  pitied  the 
niece  was  forgiven. 
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BOOK  VI. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

A  PLAYWRIGHT  is  a  stage  magician.  He  may  conjure 
his  scenes  at  will.  If  his  art  is  true  to  nature,  he  shapes 
his  intense  situations  with  discretion.  He  remembers 
that  a  climax  does  not  always  best  develop  the  philosophy 
of  a  drama.  Often  he  must  resort  to  quiet  pose  and  un- 
impassioned  byplay  to  emphasize  reality.  In  the 
dramas  of  life  sensational  scenes  occur  sparingly.  Some 
times  but  a  single  stormy  act  is  introduced  into  a  long 
individual  performance.  Then  the  thoughtless  audience 
turns  away,  little  dreaming  that  a  tragedy  moves  on  for 
years  in  the  actor's  secret  soul.  The  record  of  any  life 
must  lapse  into  passive  chapters.  Nature  rests  after  a 
storm,  so  do  her  weary,  tempest-beaten  children.  A  pas 
sionate  movement  relaxes  the  overdrawn  strings  of  a 
violin,  so  does  the  warring  heart  cease  to  wail. 

The  unhappy  love  stories  of  Judith  and  Marcy  have 
been  virtually  told.  With  the  final  departure  of  Har- 
grave,  romance  ceased  for  both  women.  The  heart  of  the 
elder  one  grew  sour  forever.  During  long,  uneventful 
years,  selfish  labor  turned  the  mechanical  wheels  of  her 
narrowed,  loveless  life.  For  Marcy  there  was  an  after 
math.  When  she  ceased  to  war  with  the  lot  her  sin  had 
brought  her,  she  lived  untiringly  for  the  good  of  others. 
Then  a  little  boj',  a  brave  lad,  and  in  the  end,  a  noble 
man,  held  fast  her  hand,  through  patient,  useful  daj'S. 
In  the  safe,  back  garden  of  Elizabeth  Tatem,  the  child, 
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Donald,  grew  in  strength  and  beauty.  One  morning  lie 
trudged  off  with  a  slate  and  primer  to  the  brick  school- 
house. 

A  few  years  later  he  stood  up  at  the  head  of  a  long  row 
of  boys  and  girls,  the  chosen  captain  for  his  side  in  a 
memorable  spelling  contest.  It  was  a  great  day  for  his 
mother,  for,  even  then,  she  was  beginning  to  dream  of 
her  son's  future.  When  the  match  was  fairly  on,  she 
watched  the  thinning  of  the  ranks  with  flushed  cheeks. 
As  each  poor  speller  went  sheepishly  back  to  his  seat, 
she  calculated  the  probable  outlook.  At  last  only  five 
were  standing  upon  Donald's  side,  and  seven  upon  that  of 
a  little  maid.  Now  the  battle  began.  School  trustees 
searched  earnestly  for  catch  words,  and  soon  both  specta 
tors  and  parents  were  wildly  excited.  For  an  astonish 
ing  time  the  least  phonetic  combinations  of  the  English 
language  flew  back  and  forth  between  the  wise  men  and 
the  vigilant  youngsters.  Then  came  a  poser,  and  both 
sides  were  visibly  weakened.  At  last  Donald  and  his 
sweetheart,  Lizzie  Tatem,  stood  facing  each  other  with 
grave  concern.  Each  dreaded  to  conquer,  for  love  had 
checked  pride.  The  little  girl  of  the  soft,  dark  eyes, 
was  the  image  of  her  mother,  Marcy's  old  friend,  Nan 
Donaldson,  who  married  Abraham  Henry,  the  thrifty 
Quaker  merchant.  For  years  the  parents  of  the  now 
contending  captains  had  been  faithful.  To-day  all  three 
sat  side  by  side.  Donald's  mother  breathed  still  and 
anxiously,  while  Mistress  Nan  and  her  husband  followed 
their  daughter  with  hopeful  eyes.  The  test  grew  harder, 
and  resolution  marked  the  faces  of  crafty  inquisitors. 
Each  man  strove  to  fell  his  victim.  It  seemed  that 
neither  the  boy  nor  the  girl  would  ever  fail.  Word  after 
word  passed  surely  from  their  cautious  lips.  Excitement 
had  reached  intensity,  when  a  word  was  given  to  Lizzie. 
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A  moment  she  hesitated,  but  a  brave  guess  \vas  the  best 
she  could  do.  "Missed,"  said  the  trustee,  and  the  child 
went  blushingly  to  her  seat.  Donald  remembered  clearly 
the  knotty  combination.  Still  the  boy  could  not  van 
quish  his  sweetheart.  His  mother's  loyal,  loving  nature 
stirred  within  him.  Ho,  too,  misspelled  the  word,  and 
fell  with  his  little  lady  love  in  secret  triumph. 

Again  the  years  leap  forward.  Lizzie  has  changed 
from  a  pretty  child  into  a  blooming,  ambitious  maiden. 
Donald  has  grown  from  a  stripling  into  a  determined 
young  man.  One  day  he  starts  for  the  academj'.  The 
great  event  had  been  discussed  in  the  household  for 
weeks,  and,  at  last,  the  morning  of  departure  has 
dawned.  The  old  hack  has  drawn  up  in  front  of  the 
Tatem  mansion,  and  Marcy's  son  is  going  from  home  for 
the  first  time.  September  has  colored  the  maple  trees 
and  the  air  is  fresh  and  crisp.  The  little  trunk  has  been 
packed  the  night  before.  Nothing  has  been  forgotten. 
How  clean  and  dainty  the  linen  is!  Mother  stitched  it 
all  by  hand.  The  frills  upon  the  shirts  were  crimped  by 
her  loving  fingers.  A  high  pile  of  beautifully  knitted 
socks  are  all  ready  for  the  frosty  winter.  In  one  corner 
of  the  trunk  is  a  well-worn  Bible.  On  the  flyleaf  is  still 
written,  "Marcy,  from  her  loving  grandfather,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1823."  The  old  hack  is  waiting,  and 
Pollard,  grown  older  and  more  impatient,  shouts  that 
the  starting  time  has  come. 

"Be  spry,  young  man,"  he  calls  with  a  driver's  au 
thority. 

Now  is  the  time  for  Donald  to  prove  himself  a  man,  and 
he  hastens  down  the  white  steps  with  shining  eyes  and 
fluttering  heart.  Friend  Elizabeth  and  Mistress  Nan, 
and  his  sweetheart,  stand  in  the  front  door  and  wave  him 
a  fond  adieu.  Abraham  Henry  has  already  strapped  the 
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trunk  upon  the  back  of  the  stage.  The  neighbors  have 
all  come  out  of  their  houses  to  honor  the  going  away  of 
Marcy's  boy.  All  wish  Donald  \vell.  And  Marcy — the 
lad's  mother — where  is  she?  In  the  house  alone.  Her 
son  has  kissed  her  good-by  in  the  dim  solitude  of  the 
front  room.  The  woman  cannot  display  her  stifling 
grief  and  secret  joy  in  public.  But  the  lad  feels  that  she 
is  watching  his  departure  from  behind  the  bowed  shut 
ters.  He  knows  that  tears  are  raining  upon  her  sweet 
face  and  he  hears  her  parting  "God  bless  you,  my  boy," 
as  he  drives  away.  He  will  never,  never  forget  hor 
brave  devotion.  Her  self-denial  shall  keep  him  true  and 
make  him  strong. 

Friend  Elizabeth  had  told  Donald  in  his  early  youth 
the  sad  story  of  his  birth.  If  his  young  heart  swelled 
with  anger  for  his  mother's  wrongs,  it  afterward  grew 
tender  with  calm  resolve.  From  the  very  moment  in 
which  the  lad  knew  all,  he  strove  for  manhood.  Ever 
after  he  held  a  loving  cup  to  his  mother's  lips.  She 
thirsted  no  more. 

When  a  year  had  been  spent  at  the  academy,  Donald 
entered  college.  Friend  Elizabeth  had  been  generous, 
and  Marcy  had  sold  the  cottage  and  little  farm  at  Clear 
Creek.  Still  there  were  grave  doubts  in  regard  to  the 
young  man's  complete  education.  Four  years  at  college 
and  three  at  a  theological  seminary  were  serious  under 
takings.  In  secret  Marcy  had  dedicated  her  son  to  the 
ministry.  Some  in  the  village  deemed  it  absurd  for  a 
woman  who  had  slipped  in  life  to  push  her  boy  beyond 
the  rank  of  common  folk.  But  Marcy  cared  not  for  cen 
sorious  criticism.  Her  boy  was  the  hope  which  had  sus 
tained  and  led  her  forward. 

Year  after  year  she  worked  faithfully  for  others,  pray 
ing  always  for  the  deliverance  of  her  son  from  the  bond- 
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age  which  she  herself  had  brought.  Friend  Elizabeth 
\vondered  how  she  could  have  managed  without  unselfish 
Marcy.  Rebecca's  children  had  been  carefully  reared 
and  returned  to  the  care  of  their  father.  In  a  distant 
city  John  and  Ben  had  become  promising  business  men, 
while  Bessie  counseled  them  with  mature  judgment.  , 
But,  although  one  brood  of  birdlings  had  flown,  another 
now  filled  the  nest.  The  white  house  was  still  lively  with 
youthful  voices,  for  Abraham  Henry  and  his  growing 
family  lived  with  the  Quakeress.  Nan  Donaldson  had 
made  the  young  merchant  a  thrifty,  affectionate  wife. 
She  had  borne  him  six  fine  children,  and  resided  "with 
her  mother-in-law  without  strife.  Marcy  was  the  good 
angel  of  the  second  household.  The  young  people  called 
her  elder  sister  and  listened  to  her  advice  with  love.  She 
served  them  all  faithfully,  but  in  her  heart,  tall,  hand 
some  Lizzie  reigned  by  the  side  of  her  own  Donald. 

Now  that  the  young  man  was  attending  college,  his 
sweetheart  watched  eagerly  for  the  arrival  of  the  old 
hack.  When  Pollard  threw  the  mailbag  into  the  post 
office,  she  waited  expectantly  in  front  of  the  open  window. 

"One  for  you  and  one  for  his  mother, "  the  postmaster 
would  say  slyly. 

Then  the  maiden  blushed  and  hastened  home  in  joy. 

If  Marcy  sometimes  felt  hurt  because  the  young  girl's 
letter  was  thicker  than  her  own,  she  stifled  the  pang. 
"'Tis  but  natural,"  she  told  her  loyal  heart.  But  the 
mother  flew  to  her  room  to  read  in  secret.  Afterward 
she  went  about  her  work  singing. 

The  household  was  large  and  stirring,  and  from  morn 
ing  until  sundown  Marcy  labored.  In  the  evening  her 
needle  shone  until  bedtime.  Lizzie  was  soon  to  attend 
the  young  ladies'  seminary,  and  Donald's  mother  was 
making  the  girl's  wardrobe.  Hour  after  hour,  and  day 
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after  day  she  planned,  and  fitted,  and  fashioned.  Some 
times  she  remembered,  -with  a  quick  breath,  how  once 
years  ago  she,  too,  had  built  upon  the  distinction  of 
enrolling  her  name  at  the  same  noted  institution.  God 
had  seen  fit  to  teach  her  in  the  school  of  sorrow.  Rebel 
lion  no  longer  filled  her  heart.  When  Lizzie  stood  up 
for  the  final  "trying  on"  of  her  finery,  none  enjoyed  the 
maiden's  pleasure  as  did  "elder  sister. "  The  merchant's 
daughter  was  destined  to  go  from  home  a  credit  to  the 
town.  She  had  frocks  of  divers  hues,  and  Abraham 
Henry  had  desired  the  material  to  be  of  the  best,  "all 
wool  and  a  yard  wide."  Even  dove-clothed  Elizabeth 
found  no  fault  with  her  granddaughter's  gay  outfit.  She 
wisely  remembered  that  the  girl's  mother  had  not  been 
reared  a  Quaker,  and  demanded  no  sacrifices  in  color. 

"If  thee  learnest  well  from  thy  books,  thy  frocks  will  not 
matter,"  she  told  the  happy  maiden. 

Discreet  Lizzie  did  not  contradict  her  grandmother, 
yet  she  felt  respectful  compassion  for  the  calm  Friend 
who  had  never  worn  a  dash  of  crimson  in  all  her  life.  Of 
course,  she  intended  to  be  faithful  at  the  seminary.  In 
her  heart  she  carried  a  sweet  secret.  She  meant  to  keep 
pace  with  Donald.  When  he,  whom  she  loved,  was  fitted 
for  his  work  in  life,  she  was  determined  to  stand  proudly 
by  his  side.  How  she  planned  to  study  at  the  great 
school!  How  carefully  she  would  watch  the  polite  man 
ners  of  the  teachers  and  her  polished  companions!  Thus, 
like  Marcy  of  old,  Donald's  sweetheart  hoped  and 
dreamed. 

In  the  meantime  the  young  man  had  forged  ahead,  un 
daunted  by  his  poverty.  What  matter  if  his  boots  were 
patched,  and  his  coat  tight  and  threadbare.  At  the  end 
of  each  college  year  he  had  earned  a  little  money. 
Through  his  vacations  he  worked  at  whatever  came 
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within  his  reach.  One  summer  he  trudged  through  the 
Cumberland  Mountains  as  colporteur  for  the  Bible 
Society.  In  small  towns  and  adjacent  farms  he  made 
warm  friends.  If  he  was  hungry  and  without  pence,  he 
turned  an  honest  shilling  with  his  hand  clutching  a 
rake  in  the  harvest  field.  In  a  certain  village  he  once 
delivered  a  lecture.  The  venture  was  bold  for  one  so 
young,  but  courage  bore  him  through.  His  voice  was 
earnest  and  his  magnetism  irresistible  to  the  old  men 
whose  boys  were  away  at  college.  Still,  when  Donald 
descended  from  the  rostrum,  tired  and  depressed,  he 
modestly  believed  that  he  had  made  a  miserable  failure. 
"When  a  wealthy  farmer  caught  him  in  his  arms  and 
blessed  him,  he  trembled  with  joy.  The  man  had  lost  an 
only  son  the  year  before.  Donald's  strong  beauty  and 
earnest  eloquence  had  gone  straight  to  the  bereaved 
parent's  heart. 

"We  had  designed  our  boy  for  the  ministry,"  the 
stranger  said  brokenly.  "Mother  and  I  would  like  you 
to  fill  his  place.  We  understand  you  are  struggling  to 
make  your  way.  Count  upon  our  aid  for  the  theological 
seminary." 

Tears  filled  the  ridges  of  the  farmer's  sorrowful  cheeks. 

"We  have  been  looking  for  a  young  man  to  take  the 
place  of  Eobert  ever  since  he  was  taken,"  the  good  man 
continued  simply.  "God  has  sent  you  to  us.  Come 
home  and  comfort  mother.  She  desires  to  give  you 
Robert's  things." 

Thus  was  Marcy's  boy  sent  to  the  theological  semi 
nary.  God  had  heard  the  mother's  prayer,  and  chosen 
her  son  to  comfort  the  sinful,  the  weak,  and  the  heavy 
laden.  Through  four  years  of  college,  Donald's  name 
had  grown  honorable.  His  fine  presence,  his  noble  dis 
position  and  his  eloquent  power  of  speech  had  given  him 
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the  advantage  over  many  sons  of  fortune.  Few  cared 
that  Don's  clothes  were  shabby,  and  that  his  allowance 
was  that  which  he  earned  himself.  In  time  he  numbered 
among  old  classmates  and  lifelong  friends  the  ablest  men 
of  his  growing  nation.  A  single  instance  will  suffice  to 
show  how  Marcy's  son  walked  with  the  great  of  the  earth. 
"When  the  country  lad  had  been  quite  forgotten  in  the 
distinguished  clergyman,  Donald  met,  after  years  of 
separation,  a  fraternity  brother,  whose  fame  then  bid 
fair  to  touch  the  zenith  of  the  Eepublic.  The  meeting 
took  place  in  the  lobby  of  a  New  York  hotel. 

Upon  this  memorable  flay,  the  clergyman's  linen  was 
as  fresh  as  that  of  the  expected  statesman.  Now 
Donald's  broadcloth  could  meet  the  light  of  the  morning. 
Clad  in  the  garb  of  his  profession,  Marcy's  son  was  dis 
tinguished  among  representative  men.  To-day,  as  he 
stood  at  the  foot  of  a  marble  staircase,  waiting  for  a 
glimpse  of  his  old  college  mate,  a  sudden  mist  suffused 
his  eyes.  His  successful,  happy  life  rushed  over  him 
like  a  wave.  The  spirit  of  his  mother  seemed  strangely 
near.  Then,  with  the  insistence  of  a  crowd,  the  minister 
was  shoved  forward.  His  sacred  thoughts  were  jostled 
with  his  body,  until  he  longed  to  retreat.  Donald  had 
always  remained  modest  and  indifferent  among  the  petty 
anxious.  He  started  to  go  away,  but  the  throng  wedged 
him  in,  and,  after  all — Jim  had  been  his  friend.  He 
hungered  to  see  him  again.  He  remembered  gladly  that, 
years  ago,  the  ready  pocket  money  of  his  rich  fraternity 
brother  had  not  stood  in  the  way  of  true  affection. 
When  the  young  men  had  sparred  in  literary  debate,  Jim 
had  shown  no  mean  feeling  when  he  had  been  defeated 
by  a  shabby  country  lad.  Yes — he  would  wait  for  Jim. 

The  statesman  came  on  and  the  crowd  thrust  Donald 
against  a  marble  column.  Here  the  great  man  saw  him. 
With  outstretched  arms  he  pushed  forward. 
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"Ogilvie!  Don  Ogilvie,"  he  cried.  "God  bless  you 
after  twenty  years." 

A  magnetic  current  surged  tbe  cro\vd.  It  divided  with 
strange  consideration.  The  possible  president  of  tbe 
United  States,  and  the  distinguished  clergyman,  passed 
through  arm  in  arm. 

Then  Donald  felt  once  more  the  spirit  of  his  mother 
close  by  his  side. 

For  many  years  the  clergyman's  greatest  joy  was  the 
summer  vacation  "which  he  alwa3*s  spent  in  the  little  vil 
lage  of  Richfield.  There  he  loved  to  preach  in  the  old 
church  to  his  mother's  people.  In  the  tail,  white  pulpit 
his  voice  grew  strangely  earnest  and  persuasive.  His 
simple  eloquence  was  the  wonder  of  his  rural  congrega 
tion,  who  never  ceased  to  remember  him  as  Marcy's  son. 
Old  friends  flocked  about  him,  proud  of  his  honored 
name.  Farmers  and  their  families  came  from  miles 
around  to  hear  his  annual  sermons.  In  the  mansion  of 
Elizabeth  Tatem  he  was  always  a  welcome  guest.  When 
Mistress  Nan  and  her  husband  grew  older,  among  their 
sons,  and  daughters,  and  grandchildren,  the  coming  of 
Donald  with  his  stately  wife  and  their  two  rollicking 
sons,  was  the  event  of  the  j'ear.  Then  the  old  homestead 
became  a  point  of  interest  for  the  town.  The  city 
preacher  never  ceased  to  raise  a  nutter  among  the  old 
dames  who  had  known  him  as  a  little  boy.  In  barnyards 
the  guillotine  arose  anew,  and  chickens  died  for  the  glori 
fication  of  Marcy's  son. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  book  to  record  the  history 
of  Donald  Ogilvie,  the  distinguished  clergyman.  Time 
and  space  have  set  their  bounds  upon  our  homely  narra 
tive,  and  Donald,  the  hopeful,  honest,  untried  young 
parson  again  claims  our  interoai. 
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CHAPTER   XXV. 

IT  was  a  touching  coincidence  that  Marcy's  son  should 
preach  his  first  sermon  in  the  old  meeting  house  in  the 
month  of  June.  At  last  Donald  had  finished  his  theo 
logical  studies.  The  Heaven-sent  friend  had  kept  his 
promise  and  his  dead  boy's  substitute  was  now  a  licensed 
minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  Old  School. 
Although  Ogilvie's  theology  had  been  challenged  by  two 
of  the  wise  inquisitors,  selected  to  ruin  a  budding  minis 
try,  his  name  had  been  passed.  The  majority  of  the  stiff 
tribunal  loved  the  young  man,  and  generously  waived 
the  finer  points  of  Eternal  Damnation.  Still,  when 
Donald  received  his  first  call,  he  was  cautioned  by  his 
favorite  professor  to  guard  agaiust  his  one  great  weak 
ness — the  love  of  liberty  of  thought. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  had  passed  since  the  young 
minister's  mother  walked  the  Broad  Aisle  of  the  old 
meeting  house  in  disgrace.  During  most  of  those  jrears 
Donald  had  understood  the  responsibilities  of  his  stormy 
birch.  The  story  of  his  parent's  shaine  and  suffering 
had  branded  his  heart  with  the  seal  of  mercy.  Long 
befcreho  had  become  an  ordained  minister  he  had  prayed 
that  ho  might  stand  in  the  old  meeting  house  and  offer 
himself  as  a  second  earthly  atonement  for  his  mother's 
early  sin.  Now,  his  hour  had  come.  After  privation, 
anxiety,  and  toil,  Marcy's  son  was  to  demand  the  price 
of  his  mother's  sorrows.  None  should  remember  again 
her  infirmity.  Her  boy's  triumph  should  be  hers,  after 
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years  of  patient  waiting.  She  had  lived  nobly,  and  the 
cruel  and  hard  should  judge  her  no  more.  Perhaps 
Donald  was  not  duly  humble  upon  the  Saturday  evening 
preceding  his  first  sermon  in  the  old  church.  Albeit, 
the  young  clergyman  had  slept  well,  and  the  sun  and  a 
hallelujah  chorus  of  birds  admonished  him  to  rise  the  next 
morning  with  a  light  heart.  His  window  was  open,  and 
he  looked  out  eagerly.  A  sacred  sweetness  hung  upon  the 
early  summer  air.  Up  and  down  the  long  village  street 
there  were  few  signs  of  life.  The  minister  knew  that  the 
passive  fronts  of  the  houses  were  misleading.  Ho  remem 
bered  with  a  smile  that  no  sluggard  was  ever  known  to 
defame  the  morn  of  Sabbath  in  his  native  village.  The 
back  gardens  and  porches  were,  after  all,  but  a  proper 
deception  for  the  street  bej'ond.  In  the  rear  every  one 
was  quietly  but  actively  astir.  In  Richfield  even  the 
dogs  dared  not  bark  upon  the  front  sidewalk  on  the 
"First  Day." 

"While  Donald  dressed  he  heard  his  mother  moving  in  the 
next  room.  The  young  minister  knew  that  she  was  think 
ing  of  his  approaching  ordeal.  Perhaps  she  was  praying 
for  him.  Suddenly  he  seemed  to  feel  all  the  simple  peti 
tions  offered  through  the  woman's  sad  life.  His  mother's 
prayers  encompassed  him  about;  they  enfolded  him  as 
tender  arms.  With  strange,  indescribable  feelings  he  no 
longer  cared  to  produce  the  sensation  which  he  had  long 
ago  planned  for  the  old  meeting  house.  What  mattered 
it  whether  his  words  were  eloquent  or  plain?  A  new 
humility  seemed  to  consecrate  a  long-desired  opportunity. 
After  boyish  dreams  and  maturer  ambitions,  his  one  de 
sire  was  to  comfort  the  unhappy.  His  mother's  <r;!y 
sorrow,  her  battle  for  life,  her  years  of  patient,  sdl'-iui- 
posed  labor  passed  before  him  and  implored  his  beating 
heart. 
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In  an  exalted  moment  he  seemed  to  see  the  outspread 
hands  of  Christ.  The  mark  of  each  cruel  nail  was  visible 
to  his  emotional  soul.  Each  purple  spot  moved  him  with 
new  compassion  for  the  miserable  and  the  misguided. 
"Let  me  help  them!  Let  me  help  them!"  the  untried 
clergyman  cried.  All  at  once  this  first  discourse  in  the 
old  meeting  house  became  a  fearful  opportunity.  The 
sermon  which  he  had  selected  for  the  great  day  lay  ready 
for  use  upon  the  table.  The  minister  regarded  this  par 
ticular  manuscript  as  his  star  achievement.  The  pro 
fessors  at  the  theological  seminary  had  all  been  impressed 
with  its  sound  theology  and  brilliant  construction.  Long 
ago  it  had  been  secretly  dedicated  to  the  critical  saints 
of  his  native  village.  He  was  perfectly  familiar  with 
every  word.  Each  climax  was  distinctly  clear.  When 
ever  the  sermon  had  been  delivered,  the  orator's  thoughts 
had  preceded  his  words  like  the  current  of  a  river.  He 
felt  sure  of  himself,  and  sure  of  his  audience.  The  ser 
mon  had  never  yet  failed  to  cover  the  young  divine  with 
glory,  and  yet — Donald  had  changed  his  mind — he  no 
longer  desired  to  preach  it  in  the  old  meeting  house. 
Rounded  periods  jarred  upon  his  freshly  awakened  soul. 
"With  sudden  resolution  he  hid  the  favorite  manuscript 
at  the  bottom  of  his  trunk;  then  drew  forth  another,  per 
haps  the  simplest  he  had  ever  written.  He  found  it 
tucked  to  one  side,  in  reserve  for  a  rainy  day  or  an  un 
cultured  audience.  He  glanced  eagerly  at  the  text  in 
scribed  upon  the  brown  paper  cover.  The  words  seemed 
also  written  upon  his  heart.  Christ  had  surely  spoken, 
and  confounded  his  foolish  pride. 

As  Donald  arose  to  his  feet  he  stood  unconsciously 
before  the  guest-room  pier  glass.  But  the  young  man 
was  not  thinking  of  his  splendid  physical  power.  This 
morning  his  spiritual  nature  was  exalted  and  dominant. 
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He  turned  absently  from  the  mirror  and  read  his  latterly 
chosen  text  aloud.  "And  now  abideth  Faith,  Hope, 
Charity,  these  three,  but  the  greatest  of  these  is  Charity. " 
"Yes,"  he  mused;  "I  will  preach  nothing  but  the  simple 
story  of  Christ's  love  and  forgiveness."  He  placed  the 
second  sermon  in  the  case  which  had  previously  held  the 
more  finished  effort.  Then,  serene  and  happy,  he  went 
forward  with  his  Sabbath  toilet.  In  the  meantime 
Marcy,  his  mother,  had  also  been  moved  by  stirring 
thoughts.  Before  she  started  to  prepare  the  family 
breakfast,  she  always  made  careful  preparations  for 
church.  Her  spotless  undergarments  were  put  on,  and 
her  Sunday  frock  and  bonnet  laid  conveniently  upon  a 
chair. 

The  hour  for  Sabbath  morning  service  was  early  in 
Richfield.  By  10  o'clock  the  last  stroke  of  the  second 
bell  had  sounded.  Devout  worshippers  were  then  ex 
pected  to  be  quietly  settled  in  their  pews.  Marcy  knew 
that  she  would  be  pressed  as  usual  for  time.  Her  neces- 

» 

fiary  household  duties,  and  the  demands  of  the  young.er 
members  of  the  family,  gave  the  obliging  woman  but  few 
moments  for  the  finishing  touches  of  her  own  Sabbath 
toilet.  With  forethought  she  arranged  her  hair  for  the 
day,  and  dressed  with  the  exception  of  her  frock  and 
bonnet.  It  was  while  she  brushed  her  still  beautiful, 
dark  hair  that  she  remembered  that  it  was  almost  twenty- 
five  years  since  she  had  walked  the  broad  aisle  of  the 
meeting  house  in  friendless  disgrace.  Two  great  tears 
glistened  in  her  eyes  and  then  fell  to  her  cheeks.  She 
wiped  them  away  with  her  patient  hand  and  coiled  her 
Lair  quickly  and  neatly.  Twenty -five  years!  A  quarter 
of  a  century. 

Marcy  stood  still  and  gazed  wonderingly  at  her  face 
reflected  in  the  little  looking-glass.  She  was  now  in  her 
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forty-fourth  year.  She  had  passed  the  meridian  of 
•womanhood.  Her  sun  was  going  down.  Most  of  the 
days  of  her  life  had  been  gray.  She  had  never  denied 
that  she  had  made  them  dull  herself.  Now,  in  her  thank 
ful  heart,  she  looked  forward  to  a  golden  twilight. 
There  were  but  few  streaks  of  white  in  the  dark  waves  of 
Marcy 's  hair.  Happily,  the  fashion  of  caps  had  departed, 
and  to-day  she  wore  only  her  natural  glory.  Unlike 
others  of  her  age  in  the  village,  she  had  never  lost  her 
woman's  crown.  Beneath  her  rippling  hair  her  brow 
shone  pale  and  gently  lined.  Her  countenance  had 
grown  serious,  but  had  remained  strangely  beautiful. 
Trouble  had  not  altered  her  features,  and  her  eyes  were 
still  blue  and  tender.  Donald's  mother  might  have 
passed  for  a  much  younger  woman.  Blessed  by  the 
strong,  glorious  manhood  of  her  son,  and  sobered  by  the 
sorrows  of  her  early  life,  she  had  no  desire  to  deceive  the 
world.  Her  soul  had  grown  transparent  through  suffer 
ing.  The  pride  and  artifices  of  other  women  moved  her 
with  sincere  pity.  For  her  son's  sake  she  thanked  God 
that  she  was  still  comely.  When  she  was  dressed  in  her 
black  silk  frock  and  gray  bonnet,  the  boy  would  not  be 
ashamed  of  her.  Only  yesterday  be  had  told  her  how 
like  a  sweet  lady  she  appeared.  For  his  dear  sake  she 
intended  to  dress  with  earnest  care.  After  weary  seasons 
this  was  the  great  day  of  her  life.  God  had  been  merci 
ful,  and  Donald  was  to  finish  the  atonement  which  his 
unhappy  mother  had  begun  twenty-five  years  before.  At 
last  the  sinner  would  be  forgiven  by  her  neighbors. 
Marcy  believed  that  Christ  had  blotted  out  her  trangres- 
sion  long  ago;  yet  through  all  the  years  of  patient  mar 
tyrdom  she  had  ever  felt  the  casual  glance  of  human 
scorn.  Now,  because  of  her  son,  anointed  unto  the  Lord, 
she  might  yet  escape  the  cruel  censure  of  the  unforgiving 
eye. 
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Thus  Donald's  mother  mused,  before  she  hastened  to 
perform  the  simple  duties  of  the  day.  When  breakfast 
was  over,  and  a  cold  luncheon  placed  upon  the  table,  the 
beds  were  neatly  made.  Then  the  entire  household  be 
came  absorbed  in  its  Sabbath  toilet.  Friend  Elizabeth 
had  already  put  on  her  freshest,  softest  gown  in  honor 
of  Don's  first  village  sermon.  While  Mistress  Nan 
scrubbed  the  rosy  faces  of  her  twin  boys,  their  best 
roundabouts  were  quickly  brushed  by  sister  Lizzie,  who 
longed  to  fly  to  her  own  little  chamber.  Here  the  maiden 
was  soon  absorbed  in  happy  reverie.  Afresh,  white  mus 
lin  frock  lay  ready  upon  her  bed,  and  with  girlish  prido 
she  tossed  a  blue  sash  across  its  gleaming  folds.  A  pair 
of  pale  gray  gloves  had  been  carefully  fitted  the  evening 
before,  and  a  new  hat  had  lately  arrived  from  the  city. 
Donald's  sweetheart  was  determined  to  look  her  best  in 
view  of  her  lover's  certain  triumph.  Although  Lizzie 
expected  soon  to  be  a  model  clergyman's  wife,  she  could 
not  yet  quite  resist  the  joy  of  finery.  She  told  herself, 
half-guiltilj',  that  Donald  would  preach  better,  inspired 
by  her  stj-lish  summer  outfit.  Surely,  it  was  no  crime  to 
make  the  most  of  transient  youth!  When  she  was  mid 
dle-aged,  like  her  mother,  she  would  endure  the  monotony 
of  grays  and  browns.  Perhaps,  even  next  year  she  would 
modify  the  startling  bow  upon  the  side  of  her  new  hat. 
She  might  then  possibly  cull  a  few  pink  roses  from  its 
wreath,  but  not  to-day !  This  morning  she  intended  to 
shine,  if  never  after.  The  becoming  milliner's  creation 
would  undoubtedly  startle  the  meeting  house,  but  it 
should  crown  her  proud  head  in  honor  of  her  young 
king's  triumph. 

t  Dr.  Butterfield's  female  seminary  had  done  much  for 
the  ambitious  daughter  of  the  Richfield  merchant. 
Although  the  girl  was  country  bred,  she  had  visited  fre- 
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quently  in  the  city,  and  had  rapidly  attained  grace  and 
composure.  When,  at  length,  she  graduated,  no  young 
woman  in  the  large  class  eclipsed  her  in  bearing  or 
achievement.  This  morning  Lizzie  believed  herself  the 
happiest  maiden  in  the  whole  world.  Her  lover  had  now 
fulfilled  her  proudest  dream.  His  physical  and  intellec 
tual  promise  had  both  been  realized,  yet,  best  of  all,  her 
own,  and  Don's  true  love,  had  never  swerved  through 
all  the  years  of  necessary  separation.  The  little  maid  of 
the  village  schoolhouse  had  kept  the  lad's  heart  securely. 
Now  the  seasons  of  doubt  and  privation  were  over.  The 
youthful  lover  was  a  man  and  a  licensed  clergyman.  At 
last  he  was  to  preach  in  the  old  church  and  his  friends 
were  coming  from  far  and  near  to  hear  him.  What  if 
the  young  parson  should  be  judged  harshly  by  the 
gathering  clans  of  the  orthodox  community  ?  The  girl 
thrust  the  thought  from  her  with  a  quiet  laugh.  Then, 
as  she  stepped  fresh  and  radiant  into  the  upper  hall,  she 
mentally  defied  the  savage  Scotch-Irish  critics  of  her 
earliest  recollection.  Her  lover  was  coming  up  the 
staircase,  and  the  confident  maiden  hastened  to  meet 
him. 

"Is  my  hat  too  gay  for  the  solemn  occasion?"  she 
questioned  archly. 

Donald  smiled  with  non-committal  discretion,  and 
handed  her  a  little  bouquet  of  hundred-leaved  roses. 

"I  have  picked  a  bunch  for  mother,  too, "  he  said, 
turning  to  his  parent's  chamber  door. 

"May  I  come  in,  mother?"  he  called  with  the  old  boy 
ish  pleading  in  his  voice.  "I  have  brought  you  a  Sab 
bath  nosegay,"  he  explained  as  Marcy  came  forth 
dressed  for  church.  "What  a  dear,  pretty,  little  mother 
you  are,"  he  said.  When  his  sweetheart  turned  away, 
he  bent  and  kissed  the  lips  of  his  elder  love. 
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"Carry  the  roses  for  ray  sake,"  he  whispered.  "Walk 
ing  in  the  garden  I  saw  that  the  bush  had  just  com 
menced  to  bloom.  The  dear,  faithful  old  posies  have 
perhaps  come  out  to  encourage  my  faltering  spirit." 

Marcy  smiled  into  her  son's  earnest  face. 

"Do  you  remember  how  I  used  to  tie  your  bonnet 
strings  for  church  when  I  was  a  little  chap,  and  had  to 
stand  upon  a  chair?"  he  asked  tenderly.  "Let  me  make 
your  Sunday  bow  just  as  I  did  years  ago." 

The  happy  mother  lifted  her  head  obediently,  and  the 
young  man  drew  the  silver  gray  ribbons  confidently  for 
ward.  When  the  stiff,  mannish  loops  reposed  beneath 
her  chin,  her  son  turned  victoriously  to  his  sweetheart. 

"There,"  he  exclaimed,  "even  Lizzie  could  not  have 
done  better." 

The  maiden  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  laughed  pro- 
vokingly.  She  realized  that  it  would  be  useless  to  sug 
gest  a  less  studied  arrangement.  Donald's  mother  was 
satisfied.  Without  presuming  to  alter  the  bow,  the  girl 
led  the  way  downstairs.  The  rest  of  the  family  were 
already  assembled  in  the  entiy,  now  fully  dressed  for 
church.  The  wide  door  was  standing  open  for  the  pro 
cession  to  pass  through.  Abraham  Henry  had  given  the 
dove-clothed  Quakeress  his  arm,  and  next  in  line  walked 
Donald,  the  young  clergyman,  with  Marcy,  his  mother. 
Lizzie  had  sweetly  waived  her  later  right,  and  followed 
with  her  twin  brothers.  Mistress  Nan  came  last  with 
three  young  daughters. 

When  the  door  had  been  locked  and  the  key  placed 
beneath  the  mat,  the  proud  family  moved  steadily  for 
ward.  The  bells  of  several  churches  were  sounding  a 
conflicting  call,  and  the  street  was  now  thronged  with 
young  and  old,  all  going  to  some  chosen  place  of  wor 
ship.  As  Marcy  walked  beside  her  sou  her  heart  beat 
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furiously.  One  hand  rested  upon  his  arm ;  in  the  other 
she  held  the  nosegay  of  hundred-leaved  roses.  To-day 
it  seemed  as  if  every  one  smiled  and  bowed  with  new 
fervor.  Strange  deference  greeted  her  upon  every  side. 
She  felt  with  joy  that  Donald's  young  fame  had  already 
gone  abroad  in  his  native  village.  All  the  way  up  the 
street  she  implored  her  heart  to  beat  humbly.  After 
years  of  conditional  standing,  she  all  at  once  seemed  like 
any  other  woman  rejoicing  in  a  noble  son.  At  times  her 
joy  rose  in  her  throat  like  a  singing  lark  from  an  ice- 
covered  hedgerow.  Her  simple  utterances  trembled 
with  the  fervor  of  early  youth.  When  the  church  was 
reached  she  leaned  heavilj'  upon  Donald's  strong  arm. 
The  young  minister  felt  the  added  pressure  with  tender 
intelligence.  His  sympathetic  soul  perceived  anew  the 
deep  significance  of  his  mother's  long  battle  with  her 
cruel  little  world. 

"Be  bravo,"  he  whispered  tenderly. 

Upon  the  threshold  of  the  meeting  house  Marcy 
struggled  for  proper  composure,  while  her  son  was 
seized  and  detained  by  many  eager  hands.  The  farmers, 
for  miles  around,  had  come  to  hear  the  young  parson 
preach. 

"'Tis  a  happy  day  for  your  mother,"  the  old  men  de 
clared  artlessly.  The  woman  felt  a  long-dead  flush  upon 
iier  cheek.  Then  Freelaud  Tanner  pushed  forward 
among  the  throng. 

"Give  me  your  hand,  Mr.  Donald,"  he  pleaded  in  his 
old  sentimental  voice.  He  gazed  rapturously  into  the 
young  man's  face  as  he  spoke. 

"'Tis  a  wonderful  day  for  .your  townsfolk,  and  I  'low 
you'll  give  them  some  powerful  oratory,"  he  added 
frankly. 

Donald  smiled  indulgently,  and  shook  the  hand  of  his 
childhood's  friend. 
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"Expect  nothing  but  the  simple  gospel,"  he  said 
kindly. 

Freeland  moved  joyfully  away,  and  the  clergyman  and 
his  mother  entered  the  old  church.  The  Tatem  family 
were  already  crowded  in  their  pew,  and  Donald  led  his 
mother  to  a  vacant  slip  beyond.  Here,  with  a  courteous 
smile,  he  left  her  and  ascended  the  steps  of  the  high 
white  pulpit.  Samuel  Powers  was  there  to  greet  him. 
None  rejoiced  more  than  the  old  clergyman  in  the  young 
man's  promise. 

"This  is  a  happy  day  for  us  all,  Don,"  he  whispered 
eagerly. 

In  the  meantime  Marcy  sat  like  one  in  a  dream.  "When 
her  boy  had  taken  a  chair  and  was  lost  from  view  behind 
the  ancient  barricade,  she  lived  again  her  eariy  life.  It 
passed  before  her  vividly,  but  the  awful  days  of  sorrow 
were  now  mingled  with  her  greater  joy.  The  old  meet 
ing  house  was  almost  as  she  remembered  it  twenty-five 
years  back.  Little  had  been  changed.  She  could  almost 
fancy  she  was  about  to  walk  the  broad  aisle  with  her 
helpless  babe.  She  trembled  with  the  thought  until  she 
caught  sight  of  Donald's  noble  head;  then  the  old  tor 
ture  was  forgotten. 

Although  Kichfield  had  aspired  to  a  few  carnal  ambi 
tions,  no  one  had  yet  dared  to  suggest  a  low  reading  desk 
for  the  old  kirk.  Several  years  previous  the  sounding 
board  had  been  removed,  but  the  general  church  furnish 
ings  were  still  severe  and  antiquated.  In  a  modern 
edifice  Marcy  might  have  escaped  the  fiercer  pangs  of  hf.r 
reliable  memory.  In  the  unaltered  meeting  house,  every 
moment  was  filled  with  passionate  recoller-tiou.  At  last, 
the  long-endured  anguish  of  her  contrite  life  seemed  to 
pass  from  her.  She  forgot  her  weary  penance.  The 
sorrows  of  years  seemed  wiped  out.  The  voice  of  her  son 
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was  sounding  clear  and  manly  from  the  old  white  pulpit. 
At  last  Donald  was  facing  the  veiy  people  who  had  once 
accused  his  mother.  Now  all  were  listening  to  the  young 
preacher's  words  with  breathless  expectation.  Marcy's 
blue  eyes  were  dry  and  shining,  riveted  with  her  soul 
upon  her  son.  How  grand  and  fearlessly  he  stood !  How 
beautiful  was  his  presence!  How  earnest  his  voice  when 
he  read  the  old  hymns  and  the  sacred  Scriptures!  How 
composed  and  gratefully  he  met  the  centered  gaze  of 
his  native  village!  The  church  was  crowded  to  its 
utmost.  Not  a  vacant  seat  was  seen.  Every  one  from 
near  and  far  had  come  to  pass  judgment  upon  Marcy's 
son.  There  was  an  oppressive  silence  when  the  young 
preacher  announced  his  text.  Then,  a  thrill  ran  over 
the  congregation.  The  older  men  and  women  looked  at 
one  another  in  amazement.  Marcy  started,  then  sat  like 
a  stone  beneath  the  familiar  words  of  Donald's  chosen 
gospel.  "And  now  abideth  Faith,  Hope,  Charity — these 
three,  but  the  greatest  of  these  is  Charity."  He  read 
them  with  all  the  sweet  conviction  of  his  earnest  faith. 


It  was  a  wonderful  sermon.  The  village  never  forgot 
it.  Unction  from  on  high  seemed  to  have  descended 
upon  Marcy's  son.  He  spoke  with  the  tongues  of  both 
men  and  angels.  His  message  of  love  and  charity  filled 
the  old  meeting  house  with  sighs  and  tears.  Anon,  sobs 
broke  upon  the  earnest,  simple  discourse.  Old  men  shook 
their  white  heads  and  smiled  a  benediction  upon  Marcy's 
boy.  The  elders  looked  questioningly  at  one  another. 
Could  it  be  possible  that  such  fervent  speech,  such  liv 
ing,  breathing  Christianity  could  have  come  out  of 
Nazareth?  Was  the  superb  man  in  the  pulpit,  after  all, 
the  helpless,  rejected  babe  of  a  once  sinful  woman? 
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When  the  young  minister  had  ended  his  discourse  a 
spirit  of  breathless  conviction  hung  upon  his  wondering 
audience.  When  he  sank  his  impassioned  voice  in  a 
simple  prayer,  every  head  in  the  old  church  was  bowed 
save  one.  Donald's  mother  alone  sat  upright,  strangely 
etill  in  the  corner  of  her  pew.  It  was  seen  by  those  near 
est  that  her  eyes  were  open  and  she  seemed  to  be  looking 
before  her  in  silent  ecstasy.  Her  lips  were  half-parted 
in  a  happy  smile.  The  woman  who  sat  next  thought  the 
conduct  strange,  yet  refrained  from  criticising  too 
severely.  When  the  prayer  was  ended  and  Marcy  still 
sat  like  one  entranced,  she  touched  her  neighbor  in 
alarm.  For  a  moment  the  two  friends  whispered  to 
gether.  Then  all  but  Marcy  rose  for  the  last  hymn,  and 
the  benediction. 

"She  seems  overcome  by  her  son's  discourse,"  one  of 
the  women  whispered.  "See  how  pink  her  cheeks  are." 

"Almost  as  fresh  as  the  nosegay  within  her  hands," 
the  other  answered. 

"Don't  disturbher,"  the  first  urged  thoughtfully.  "I 
fancy  she  feels  weak  from  joy,"  she  added  kindlj*. 

"Her  son  will  call  her  to  her  senses,"  the  other  mused. 

Still  both  women  felt  more  fearful  than  their  words 
implied. 

When  the  services  were  ended  and  Marcy  did  not  rise 
with  the  retiring  congregation,  each  turned  in  sudden 
terror  to  give  the  hopeless  alarm.  In  an  instant  Donald 
had  understood  and  was  kneeling,  crushed  and  tearless, 
before  his  dead  mother.  As  he  touched  her  clasped 
hands  the  little  nosegay  of  hundred-leaved  roses  fell  to 
the  floor. 

Marcy's  full  atonement  had  been  made,  but  her  eager 
heart-strings  had  broken,  with  the  first  measure  of  great 
joy. 
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CHAPTER   XXVI. 

YEARS  after  the  death  of  Marcy  her  son  \vas  called  to 
Eichfield  by  order  of  the  court.  His  great  aunt  Judith 
had  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  without  a  will.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Ogilvie  was  declared  the  direct  heir  to  the 
deceased  woman's  estate.  Among  the  inventory  of  prop 
erties  was  a  farm  once  situated  six  miles  from  a  large 
town.  The  tract  of  land  was  now  within  the  limits  of 
a  city  and  represented  a  fortune.  In  Richfield  real  estate 
was  no  longer  in  demand.  The  dirt  of  the  old  hamlet 
had  depreciated  forever. 

When  Donald  approached  the  village  in  the  dawn  of  a 
winter's  morning,  after  years  of  absence,  an  ineffable 
sadness  filled  his  soul.  The  clergyman,  too,  had  been 
growing  older,  but  through  busy  stirring  times.  The 
momentous  problems  which  followed  the  Civil  "War  had 
forced  him  forward  among  representative  men.  Although 
he  had  never  ceased  to  love  his  native  home,  in  latter 
years  he  had  found  it  difficult  to  come  often  to  the  little 
town.  His  early  acquaintances  were  nearly  all  gone. 
The  men  and  women  of  his  boyhood  days  were  sleeping 
in  scores  in  the  old  churchyards.  The  dove-colored 
gowns  of  Friend  Elizabeth  had  been  folded  away  in  rose 
mary  for  years,  and  now  old  Judith  had  passed  forever 
from  the  village  Tavern.  Time  had  flown,  and  Donald 
was  wearing  his  first  spectacles. 

As  the  city  clergyman  drove  forward  in  the  chilling 
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dawn,  he  wiped  his  glasses  hopelessly;  then  put  them 
away  in  his  pocket.  The  man's  heart  was  tender  with 
memories.  He  cared  not  that  his  hired  driver  should  see 
his  precious  tears.  There  had  been  a  slight  fall  of  snow 
during  the  night.  The  barren  trees  by  the  wayside 
looked  cold  and  spectral.  As  Donald  entered  the  sleep 
ing  village  in  the  tardy  light  of  the  early  day  he  ordered  a 
halt  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  Here  he  saw  once  more  the 
old  kirks  and  their  adjacent  graveyards. 

"I  wish  to  tarry  a  moment  in  yonder  churchyard,"  he 
explained  to  the  astonished  driver. 
The  man  turned  his  horses  sulkily. 
"Them  burying  places  before  sunrise  do  be  colder  than 
Greenland,"  he  said  impertinently. 
The  clergyman  made  no  reply. 

When  the  Presbyterian  meeting  house  was  reached  he 
jumped  from  the  carriage  and  walked  quickly  in  the 
direction  of  his  mother's  grave. 

"All  right?"  the  driver  questioned  dryly,  when  he 
returned. 

"Yes,  I  think  all  will  be  safe  until  the  resurrection 
morn,"  Donald  said  soberly. 

The  man  saw  that  his  jokes  were  not  appreciated  and 
attempted  no  others. 

The  clergyman  was  permitted  to  muse  in  peace.  How 
eagerly  his  eyes  strained  for  the  landmarks  of  his  boy 
hood.  To  his  left  he  caught  sight  of  the  chimneys  of  the 
old  brick  schoolhonse.  Now  he  was  passing  the  black 
smith  shop  of  John  Donaldson.  Farther  down  the  street 
he  saw  his  early  home.  Across  the  way,  the  old  Tavern, 
low  and  dingy,  was  sending  up  a  thin  volume  of  smoke 
from  its  kitchen  chimnej*.  He  could  almost  close  his 
eyes  and  believe  that  he  was  once  more  a  boy.  Through 
his  eventful  life,  varied  by  shifting  scenes  and  fresh 
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demands,  the  one  spot  in  the  world  which  had  not  out 
wardly  changed  was  Kichfield.  In  the  Tatem  homestead 
there  were  yet  Friends.  Donald's  wife's  father  and 
mother  were  both  gone,  but  the  twin  brothers  had  re 
mained  true  to  the  family  business.  Each  year  the  stock 
of  the  village  store  had  grown  more  formidable,  until 
now  there  was  a  marked  division  between  its  dry  goods 
and  general  merchandise.  The  Tatem  brothers  were  both 
married  and  lived  together  in  the  old  homestead  with 
growing  families.  Here  the  city  minister  was  sure  of  a 
glad  welcome.  Although  he  had  not  come  often  of  late 
to  his  old  home,  his  distant  visits  were  yet  marked  as 
great  events.  Donald's  fame  as  a  preacher  now  extended 
from  ocean  to  ocean.  That  he  had  chosen  the  interior 
city  of  his  great  country  for  his  settled  field  of  labor, 
seemed  to  expand  his  influence  and  spread  abroad  his 
peculiar  power.  Little  Kichfield  was  always  proud  to 
entertain  the  noted  clergyman,  who  never  put  on  airs, 
nor  ceased  to  appreciate  an  invitation  to  an  old-fashioned 
tea  party. 

"He  do  stay  just  the  same,"  old  Polly  Sutton  ex 
plained,  after  her  distinguished  friend  had  left  her  weep 
ing  with  joy  in  the  Tavern  kitchen.  "Do  you  hear, 
Sutton?"  she  shouted  to  the  deaf  old  man,  tucked  away 
in  the  chimney  corner.  "Me  and  you  is  to  stay  in  this 
house  as  long  as  we  live.  The  parson  says  he  has  no  use 
for  the  Tavern  himself,  and,  since  its  trade  has  stopped, 
he  wants  us  to  remain  at  his  expense.  We  are  to  take 
care  of  the  property  through  our  lives."  Old  Polly 
wiped  her  eyes  with  her  apron.  "I  'low  we'd  have  to 
go,"  she  gulped.  "'Tis  queer  how  much  interest  the 
great  preacher  took  in  Judith's  death,"  she  mused.  "He 
just  made  me  tell  him  o'er  and  o'er  about  her  fear  of 
going.  When  I  showed  him  the  big  box  of  wasted  candle 
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stumps  left  from  the  nigbts  when  the  old  soul  refused  to 
lie  down  in  her  bed,  be  actually  cried.  Old  Judith  was 
that  afeared  of  passiu'  away,  'twas  all  but  hopeless  to 
coax  her  off  to  sleep,  I  explained.  Sometimes  she  would 
sit  for  days  and  nights  propped  bolt  upright  in  her  chair, 
thinking  to  stay  what  came  at  last.  When  I  told  him 
this,  he  up  and  wished  he'd  got  to  town  sooner.  'I 
might  have  given  her  some  parting  c'omfort,'  he  said, 
just  as  if  the  old  woman  had  been  his  mother.  Then  I 
took  him  into  Judith's  room,  and  when  he'd  looked 
around,  he  'lowed  he'd  like  her  queer  old  high-posted 
bedstead  and  brass-knobbed  bureau  for  his  city  home. 
Strange  he  should  want  the  shabbiest  things  in  the  Tavern 
among  his  new-fangled  furniture.  I  'lowed  he'd  best 
take  the  parlor  set  Judith  bought  ten  years  before  her 
death.  'No,' he  said,  "twas  the  old  bedstead  he  most 
admired,  and  would  I  kindly  hunt  him  up  the  squire's 
family  Bible  and  psalm  book.'  I  told  him  to  reach  them 
down  from  the  top  shelf  of  Judith's  press.  They've  been 
there  for  nigh  on  to  forty-five  years,  ever  since  Hargrave 
ran  away,  I  explained.  Just  afore  the  old  soul  died,  I 
'lowed  to  fetch  them  down  to  comfort  her  a  bit,  but  she 
wouldn't  have  them  moved.  She'd  not  been  inside  a 
church  since  the  day  her  husband  left  the  village.  To 
the  last  hours  of  her  death  she  refused  to  listen  to  a 
prayer. ' 

"At  this  the  preacher  looked  ready  to  cry,  but  trusted 
the  Almighty  had  softened  the  old  creature's  heart  in  the 
very  end. 

"  'Poor  woman,'  he  said,  'she  must  have  suffered 
cruelly  for  human  love.  May  God  grant  her  affection  in 
the  life  eternal." 

"Then  he  reached  up  his  arms  to  fetch  down  the  Bible. 
While  he  was  bringing  the  great  book,  he  brought  an 
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old  bandbox  direct  upon  his  head.  The  lid  fell  off  and 
there  was  the  old  squire's  wife's  wedding  bonnet. 
Judith  had  always  kept  it  safe  with  her  inaw's  other 
things.  I  never  see  a  big  man  more  affected  than  the 
preacher.  Ho  picked  up  the  old,  yaller  corded  thing  and 
held  it  a  moment  like  as  if  it  was  holy.  Then  he  placed 
it  carefully  in  the  bandbox  and  asked,  'Could  he  take  it 
home  to  his  wife?'  The  brown  calico  cover  was  still  upon 
the  Holy  Book.  'May  I  rip  it  off?'  he  said.  'Certainly,' 
I  replied.  'Judith  sewed  up  the  gilt  backs  when  her 
father  first  bought  the  Bible,  years  afore  she  was  a  mar 
ried  woman.  It  seemed  as  though  she  never  could  enjoy 
the  freshness  of  anything.'  'Poor  woman!'  the  doctor 
answered ;  then  straightway  he  took  out  his  pocket  knife 
and  cut  off  the  musty  old  covering.  Will  you  believe  it, 
Button?"  Polly  shook  her  husband  as  she  spoke.  "Lis 
ten,  Sutton,"  she  cried.  "Folded  under  the  smelling 
faded  calico  was  a  will,  writ  years  ago  by  the  old  squire. 
If  Judith  knew  'twas  there  she  never  let  on.  Perhaps 
'twas  for  this  reason  she  died  without  giving  you  and  me 
her  property.  I  still  believe  that  after  the  way  I'd 
always  slaved  for  her  interests  and  reputation,  she  might 
have  left  me  at  least  a  small  legacy.  Howsome.ver,  the 
squire's  old  will  makes  matters  partly  clear.  It  seems 
that  just  afore  he  passed  away  he  'lowed  to  give  his 
granddaughter,  Marcy,  her  mother's  share  of  his  estate. 
But  the  old  man  was  always  afeared  of  Judith,  and  like 
as  not  he  hid  the  paper  behind  the  cover  of  the  Bible. 
Isn't  it  all  strange,  Sutton?"  Polly  demanded. 

Even  yet  the  woman  rejoiced  in  romance. 

"Things  might  have  turned  out  worse  for  us  after  all," 
she  mused.  "Did  you  hear  me,  Sutton?"  she  screamed 
once  more  into  her  aged  husband's  failing  ears.  "Did 
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you  hear  me  say  that  Murcy's  son  bids  us  to  stay  in  the 
Tavern  at  his  expense  until  the  end  of  our  days?" 

The  old  man  nodded  his  head  slowly,  while  the  wife 
bent  almost  tenderly  above  him. 

The  "winter's  sun  was  sinking  behind  a  western  hill 
•when  Polly  hastened  through  the  deserted  public  room 
to  the  village  street.  She  longed  to  relate  her  good  for 
tune  from  house  to  house.  A  cold  blast  whistled  beneath 
her  sunbonnet,  but  she  did  not  feel  it.  She  gathered 
the  shawl  closer  about  her  throat  and  hurried  forward. 
Before  the  house  of  Freeland  Tanner  she  paused.  Her 
knock  was  soon  answered,  and,  as  usual,  she  found  the 
old  man  busy  with  his  housekeeping.  He  was  frying  a 
slice  of  ham  for  his  solitary  supper,  and  its  odor  per 
fumed  the  little  kitchen. 

"Come  in,"  he  urged  cordially.  "I'm  delighted  to 
see  company  on  a  bleak  evening." 

Old  Betsey's  empty  chair  still  stood  near  the  chimney, 
but  the  man  hastened  to  fetch  a  modern  rocker  from  the 
front  room. 

"I  'low  you're  most  kind  to  call,"  he  said  gallantly. 

"I'm  not  minding  the  weather  at  present,"  Polly  an 
swered.  "According  to  my  notion  old  friends  should 
drop  around  in  spite  of  a  few  snowflakes  or  a  slight  chill. 
When  one's  heart  is  warm,  the  nose  ain't  apt  to  freeze," 
she  added  gayly. 

"That's  true,"  Freeland  replied. 

Above  the  sputtering  ham  the  man's  face  grew  strangely 
sober.  The  old  far-away  look  came  into  his  eyes,  and  a 
dreamy  measure  into  his  voice.  A  lock  of  long  white 
hair  fell  over  his  forehead,  and  his  hands  clasped  the 
iron  frying  fork  in  a  half-foolish,  mincing  way.  Polly 
snatched  at  the  cooking  implement  and  turned  the  ham 
with  sudden  energy. 
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"Sit  you  down  and  I'll  cook  you  a  decent  bite,"  she 
said  kindly. 

"While  she  dredged  a  fleck  of  flour  into  the  boiling 
grease,  she  related  the  events  of  the  past  afternoon. 

"Dr.  Ogilvie's  not  gone  an  hour  from  the  Tavern, "she 
declared  proudly.  "Me  and  Sutton  is  to  take  care  of  the 
property  through  our  lives,  and  to-morrow  evening  the 
minister  is  to  drink  tea  with  me  and  my  husband.  I 
'lowed  you  might  delight  to  join  the  company, "she  con 
tinued,  with  the  old  airy  manner  of  years  back. 

"'Twill  be  such  an  honor  as  I  now  seldom  enjoy," 
Freeland  rejoined  humbly.  "When  I  attended  tbe 
academy  at  Parkersville " 

"Tut!  Tut!"  Polly  interrupted.  "Never  mind  the 
old  academy,  what's  been  tore  down  for  years.  Just 
brush  up  a  bit  and  come  to  supper  with  the  doctor. 
Sutton,  and  you,  and  me,  are  the  only  old  folks  left  in 
the  village  to  remember  his  mother  with  familiar  inter 
est.  Sometimes  it  seems  but  yesterday  that  Marcy  car 
ried  her  unwelcome  boy  down  the  aisle  of  the  old  church. 
Now  he's  a  great  man,  and  as  good  a  one  as  the  Lord  ever 
made.  As  I  was  telling  Sutton,  the  ways  of  Providence 
seem  strange." 

"Yes,"  said  Freeland.  "Nothing  in  the  world  turns 
out  as  folks  would  fancy.  Perhaps,  if  mother  hadn't 
taken  to  her  bed  so  early  in  life  I  might  have  kept  on  at 
the  academy." 

The  old  man  sank  his  white  head  within  his  hands. 
For  a  moment  he  was  lost  in  the  great  dream  of  his  hum 
ble,  retarded  career. 

"Sit  down  and  eat  your  supper  while  'tis  hot,"  Mrs. 
Sutton  cried  ruthlessly. 

She  touched  the  aged  dreamer  as  she  spoke  and  then 
assumed  her  shawl  and  sunbonnet. 
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"I  must  go,"  she  explained.  "Sutton  will  be  wanting 
a  bite  himself,  and  I  have  yet  to  set  my  lightcake  sponge 
for  the  doctor's  visit.  Come  to-morrow  evening  and  do 
honor  to  Marcy's  son." 

She  left  the  house.  Freeland  sat  on  in  his  chair,  and 
the  ham  upon  the  table  grew  cold  and  unpalatable. 


THE   END. 
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